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PREFACE. 


The articles dealing with the district of Jhausi, 
as now constituted, and its various subdivisions, 
towns and villages, formed a part of the first volume 
of the District Gazetteers of the North-Western 
Provinces, which was compiled and edited in 1874 by 
Mr. E. T. Atkinson, B.C.S. The history of the 
Bundelkhand tract, except for the period of the 
Mutiny, was treated in a general introductory 
chapter, while a statistical and descriptive account 
of each district was given separately. Lalitpur was 
then a district and was accordingly dealt witli aparit 
from Jhansi proper, most of the materials in the case 
of the former being derived from the settlement report 
of Colonel James Davidson, and in the case of the 
latter from that of Mr. E. G. Jenkinson. Since the 
volume was published not only have Jhansi and Lalit¬ 
pur been amalgamated into one district, but import¬ 
ant exchanges of territory have taken place. The 
new volume which gives an account of the district of 
Jhansi, including Lalitpur, is entirely different in 
form from the old and contains a large amount of new 
matter which has been derived from a great variety 
of sources. One of the chief difficulties in its com¬ 
pilation, however, has been the welding of all the 
available material into a single narrative which will 
be equally applicable to lx)th portions of the district; 
for, though closely related in many respects, the 
district proper has many points of difference from 
the subdivision. Much of the new information has 
been derived from the notes collected by Mr. H. W. 
Pike, I.C.S., in Jhansi proper and from the draft 
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Gazetteer of I^alitpur prepared by Mr. C. A. Silber- 
rad as subdivisional officer. But in compiling the 
present volume I am far more deeply indebted to the 
latter who, as Collector of Jhansi, has spared no 
pains to collect fresh material and has made many 
valuable additions and criticisms to the work both 
while it was still in manuscript and when it was in 
proof. 


Natnt Tal : 
Jviy, IbOO. 


D. L. D-B. 
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CHAPTEE T. 


(;KX[<T?Ar. EeA'I IJTU'S. 


The disirit't of Jliansi lies in the exti’enie south-west Bonmlarieg 
(‘(a’lier of the Ihiited Provinees between tite parallels of ‘J4^- 
11’ and i25'^-5()^ north latitude, and 78^-10' and east 

lon;::^itude. It is the lar^^est and most important district of 
that part of th(' Allahabad division wliich lies south of the 
Jumna I’iver, and is known as Ihatish Pundelkhand. Jo 
the-noi'tli and noilh-west its hounda.ries march with those 
of the Jalaim district and the native states of Samthar, 

Mafia and (iwalioi'; and to the west with that oi the last-- 
named state and Khaiiiadhana, the P>etwa river iormin^'- 
Uie dividing' line foi' a distance of over sixty miles. 

On th(' southern side lies the Ih'itish district ot Saii^^or, this 
h(hnc- the onlv direction in which the limits of the United and 
(Imtral Provinc(‘S are confeianinous. On the east, the Orchha 
tci'rit(a’i<'s adjoin it for oV(U' o])<' hundred mih's, thii1y-six milcR 
of the houndarv heiny fornuMl hy the Jamtti liver. Fi'om the 
south-t‘as(('rn coiner, wlu'rc the Dhasan ri\(n‘ fii'st waslu^s the 
disti'ict hoi'dtu', the Oicliha state' ])rojects noilh-w'cst- across 
the Petwa ri\et' to v\ithin three miles ol Jliansi town and, 
tiirnin;^’ ahj’i]ptl\ eastward, stretclu's a.nain to the Mhasan, 
viiich foi' the' i-emamder of the distaiua* in that epiarter 
se'pariites tiiis district from that of llamirpur or te'rritoi'V 
h’clojinmh state's e)j Ahpura, Oarrauli, Pihat, Ji^ni and 

Sa-rila. Uie teital area is now I'etui-ned at '28,1^5,998 ae-res, 
eir .‘),()81'8() sepiare' miles. 

Ah) mere reeltal of district boundaries howewei' ceiuld dtineral 
convc'v an adcuuat.e ide'a e)f the' ii're^l'ulaiAty ot its outline. 

Jliansi consists eif twe) poi'tiems. The Tialitpur subdivision, 
which was foinierly a distine't district, foi’ins a ])ear-sha])ed 
rijipe'nda^e jeiined to Jliansi ])ro]>er by some nine miles of eom- 
me)n boundary alein^’ the banks of the lUdAva rivei', eighteen 
miles to the seiuth of Jhansi town. Bounded on all, except 
its southern and a small part of its eastern, sides by rivers, 
it is far more symmetrical in outline than the tract to the 
north. It has the larger area amountiiu^ to 1,045‘63 square 
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miles, with an extreme length of seventy and an extreme 
breadth of fifty miles. That portion of the district which 
constitutes the northern trad of Jhansi profier consists of a 
narrow strip of country, some fifty-six miles loni^' and on the 
average twdve miles broad, lying fo the west of the ]hdwa 
liver; and a broader expanse to the east of that sti'earn, ap- 
pi’oximately forty-fjve miles from north to south and forty 
miles from east to west. The boundaries ai’e so inteiiaced 
with independent states as to defy detailed description; and 
besides the veiw numerous and extieiLsiv(' intiaisions that have 
d('stioytal the symmetiy of its boialcrs, thei'e are many scat¬ 
tered villages or groujis enclosed by the district which ixiong 
tto the piinces of Orchha, ])atia, Bamthar and the flasht- 
bhai\a, jd^firdars. The total area of this portion is Idwd'Jl 
S(juare miles. 

Tlu' e('nei’al landsca[)e, famiiiai’ to the railway 1i'a\'cller 
from llai'si t(' (hiwnpor(\ is that of bar{\ undulating ^plains 
relie\( (l by confus('d rocky hills or ravine-talged river laals, 
mid siicc<H'(l('d by an unattractixe k'vel (wpanse of black' cotton 
soil which I'caches northwards to the Junma through Jala tin. 
On llu' extreme south lies the Vindliyan ])!ateau ending with 
an a.bi'uhpi escar'pment, fr*om whose base a rolling black-soil 
])lain,’cut up info sections by innumerable nate, stretches 
nortlnvards to a [loint beyond the town of Tjalit])ur. Thetwe 
an un(‘V(‘n red soil tract dotted with numerous bare or scrub- 
clad rocky hills continues, except for the broad bouldei’-str<'wn 
(diannel of the Betwai, to the north of Jhansi town, embrac¬ 
ing also the soiiht-western part of tahsil Man. This is su(v 
ceeded again by level black soil in which the rocky oiitcrtips 
lessen and finally disappear towaards the w'est, but which in 
the east is marked by long rocky ridges and is scored bv de^p- 
bedded streams wlrich terminate in a maze of hideous ravines. 
This general oufline may be filled in greater detail. The 
souther’ll plateau is intersected, more especially in the south- 
w’est, by wide valleys at an elevation but little greater than 
that of the black-soil plain. To the south the level falls 
gradually and then rises abruptly at a second escarj>inent, 
, only to sink once more to the valley of the Sour river; beyond 
this a rocky slope leads upwxards to a fairly level stretch of 
black soil, in which is situated the village of Balabehat. The 
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bulk of tlie t.‘il)Je-laiid is in resei-ved foj-est, and in addition 
to if a large part of tlie zamindari area is coveivd with jiuigle 
\airying from scrub and thorn to tree foi-est differing but little 
from that administered by the Forest departnicnt. The 
black-soil plai)i of central Jjalitpur startijig fi-oiir its base is 
a more or less undulating expanse, cut up by mimeroiis nalas, 
which sinks westwaids to the alluvial strip along the Betwa 
IvJiown as sonru, and, to the east, merges imo a considerable 
traet of the red gi*itty soil which is found furtlu'r noidh. The 
ilu'ee chief streams that drain this j)art of the distj’iet are the 
Shahzad, Sajnam and Jamni, all of which ha\e a coui’se ap- 
proxinuit(dy due north. 'The northern pai'ti of the sub¬ 
division, including parganas Ta.lbeliat and Bansi and })oi’ti()ns 
of B)anpui“ and Jjalitpur, closely ivsembles the ]‘ed-soil tiact 
of soiitliern Jhansi and south-weste]’n ^Mau. Throughout 
this {‘c'litral f)orti()n of the district the general ell'ecd is that^ 
of a-n niuwen and stony waste of reddisli soil with 
small areas of irrigated land siu'rounding scattered 

sites. It is traversed ])y Jong (juartz I’eefs and 
div{U‘sitied h\ lines nv groups of rocky hills covered with 
scrub jungle, ad\antage of w hos(‘ j)resence has he(Ui taken 
to form a number’ of tanks and lak(‘s. Further’ iror’th, this 
gi\(’s jdace to a fairly level Irelt of light soil, resenrhling the 
parua of othc'i’ Jhnrdtdkhand distracts, and Ix'vond it to black 
soil of th(‘ ordinar y typ(\ Th(' chai’acter ist ic of this latter’ 
trrudi is sural 1 (loal:>s of black soil lyirrg between a scu’ies of 
ravine-edged nala valleys. Tire rrrost inr]^or’tairt of tlu'se 
nalas are the Lakheri and Chaich r’ivers with their tiribu- 
tar’ies which I’lin tlu’ouglr the Man and (Jar*antha talrsihs and 
joirr the Dhasarr. Smaller nalas rmt into th(' Betrwa through 
the Moth tahsil, hut the level is ther'c much less hr'okerr 
except irr the stri]^ immediately boi’dering on that river. 
TTr(' soil' in the centr’c of these doabs wdretr fi’oe from scotu’- 
ing is good mar, ])ut it thins rapidly as it approclres the 
I’livines on either’ side, and gives place to infei’ior l:ahar and 
Tmally to worthless ralair, wdrich borders on the broken 
banks of tire Jialas. This level tracT is tr’aversed by two 
mairr lines t)f liilhs corrnected wu'th the southern Inokerr ai'ea. 
One ridge starts from the cluster of hills near’ Barwa Ragar 
and runs north-eastward past the fort of Knrar through 
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Jliansi and Motli talisils; the other follows a parallel course 
to the east staxtino- fi-oui near Katera at the extreme south 
of Mail and riinniii;>' northwards jaist the lakes of Ivachneh, 
Ma;;ar\\ara and rachwara to the village of Bhasneh. 
Besides these main ranees^ which are throughout the greater 
part of thei] length jirecipitous reefs of quartz, tliere are de¬ 
tached blocks maiking the existence of a similar line of hills 
thi’ough the Moth talisil, and a detached group of ])eaks near 
the village of hlaibat])ura in t!ie Garautha tahsil. The two 
chief rivers, the Betwa and the Dhasan, are fringed hy a 
wide h(dt of uncult iirahle hi'okmi ground whicli expands in 
the noi’th of tahsil Moth, and in the tract known as the 
“ Ghar " near the junction of the two rivers, to a huni- 
mockv sea of worthless ravines growing little gj’ass and only 
the pooii'st thorny scriih, except in occasional jiatches of al¬ 
luvial land lU'ai’ the beds of the streams. The hoimdaiies of 
the r(’d and black soil area ar(‘ not very well defiiu'd. hut 
speaking generally 20 per cent, of Jhansi proper and 02 ])er 
cent, of Tjalit[>ur consist of the rocky red soil; while 71 ))er 
cent, of the nortlu'rn poilion of the district is occaipied hy 
tlie viar. l-ahar and pu/7/u tract and 41 ])er cent, of Lalitpiu' 
(‘onsists of black soil, ddie rcanaiiuh'r of the district is in 
res(‘rved iorest. 

1'hc vhole of Jhansi janper and the greater part of Ijalit- 
])ur, witli the excc'ption of a (‘oinparatively narrow strip along 
the soutlKuai houndaiw, is occupi(‘d hy gneiss. Tht‘ forma¬ 
tion consists of massive granitic rocks indistinct!v foliatrd 
and travei’sed hy gigantic (jiiart/.j’eefs forming the hill I'anges 
striking ]iorth-east, already desci-ihial, and hy numerous hasi(‘ 
dykes ol dolerite or diabase striking at right angles, the latter 
being ])erhaps intrusive repre.sentatives of the volcanic r'cks 
occurring in the Bijawar scales. Jliese ranges varv in height 
from a few feet to over 1,20() above the surface of the ga'oimd 
the highest point being the hill at Katera which has a record¬ 
ed height of 1J149 feet and the lowest of the more eomspieu- 
oiis peaks being tliat of Bhasneh, which exceeds 1,100 feet. 
The Bijawar seiles succeeds the gneiss and occn])ies a narrow 
strip of ('ountry south of Madaora^ extending for about seven- 
te-cn miles w^estw^ard from the Dhasan river. It consists of 
sandstones, lime.stones and slates. Though thev are usually 
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overlapped by the Viiulliyans, there is an outcrop of the 
Bijawiirs for a few miles east and west of Sonrai. Some of the 
beds are highly ferruginous, and the iron has locally become 
concentrated at tlie surface, probably by lateritdc action, into 
a rich hannatitic ore. A cupriferous vein has also been dis¬ 
covered at the same place. The Tiower Yindhyans intervene 
between the Bijawars and the Upper Yindhyans, but, owing 
to the overlapping of the latter series, occur only in a very 
small outcrop at T\urrat on the Dhasan river. They consist 
})rinc ipally of sandstone and shale, and are represented in the 
district by tlie l>alchj])ur conglomerate. The Upper Yin¬ 
dhyans are well marked, their ouicro]) running from soidh- 
east to north-NN(‘st along the south of the subdivision, and 
are elearly dchned by the usual escarpment. A few outliers 
occui* at Uongra, .Pongra J\alan and Fa’o. W here ('xposed 
this series consists of massive sand'-tiones ^Aith a^ bed ol Kai- 
miu’ c(^)ng]oni('i'ate at its base and rests directly on the gneiss 
or occasioirally on the Tjower Yindhyans or Bijawars. ddie 
fi’inging poi’tion of tlie great sprc'ad of basalt constituting the 
Malwa Tra]) just reac-hes the Tnlitpur subdivision near 
Sonrai, and a few outlicu's extend on to the gneiss further 
north. At Bant the Up]ier AAndhvans foian two scra])s and 
then dip soiitli-w('st under the tra]), the limit of the latter 
being generally markcal by the noi’tliermnost fringe of the 
black soil soiuh of the Sonr river and by the Afadanpur gorge 
fui'tlier east. The only other geological formation found in 
the dist'rict is the ci’ctaceoiis sandstones of the rjameta group. 

These often underlie Pevean and Alahva Tiap and a7’e met 
with as small ])atches close to the basalt outlit'rs foui- mi’es 
south of Aladaora, and thirteen miles south and tifteim miles 
south-west of Ijahtj)U]’ towu. 

The summit of the hill of Uakhanjhir on the Yindhvan Levels, 
tableland in the extreme south of Tjalit])ur is crowned by a 
trigonoineti-ical survey station with a recorded ludglit of 2,004 
feet above the level of the sea. The average height of the 
plateau is 1,050 feet, and from it thei’e is a quick descent to 
the plain belowc The level immediately falls to an average* 
of 1,400 feet and, two miles south of Aladaora, little exceeds 
1,000 feet. Nearly thirty miles further north, on the road 
from Lalitpur to Banpur, the recorded height is 1,150 feet, 
giving I'oughly a slope of G feet per ruile for the black soil 
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plain of J^alitpur. The rocky tract that occiii)ies the nortliern 
part of the subdivision appears to arrest the descent, but the 
level* (‘ontinues to fall and at Ttawa near Talbehat within six 
miles of the Hetwa river is 1,070 feet. Nortli-west. of that 
stream the ^(Uieral direction of the slope chanijes fi’oiii south 
and nort.li to south-west and noi‘th-east. Tahina I’aihvay 
station lias a I'ecorded Iiei^ht of 9H1‘5 feet, Jhansi of 850’5, 
naihuiau of 077, Moth of a77)'7b and Ihmcldi of only olO 
feet—a i^radient of ap])roxiuiat(dy 400 feet in less than 
seventy miles. 4die tiau't east of the hetwa I’lvei’ lu's lower 
tiian tliat to the w("sj. On the south the level at Arjai’ 
station is 809 feet and that at Man, twenty miles furthei’ 
east, is 084. At Markuan on th(' I'oad iVom dhansi to 
Oarautha, in the same latitude as Jhansi town, the level falls 
to 071 feet, and in tlu' neieh.hourhood of the Betwa, hank, 
fiu'ther north, tlie surface is barely 000 fe(4 ahov(' the Ie\el 
of the sea. The ^.j'l'adient in the castei’n ])ai‘t of Jhaiisi propel' 
is thus much <:;cntl('r than in the wa^stei'n, and pvnei'ally the 
fiu'th('i' north yon advance the less defined the slojie and the 
more favoui’able the conditions for .q'ood black soil. 

ddie soils of tlie disti'ict may he hroadlv distinguished as 
the well-known soils niar, I'aJxtr, parua and ra/.’ur, wliidi oc¬ 
cur ilii'ouyiiont hundelkhand. This classification, to which 
should he added tari to desiynnfe alluvial and semi-alluvial 
land, covers all the vai'icdies usually lecoynised in Jhansi ])r('- 
.]er. Tn Lalitpur, iiowever, local custom lias divided the soil 
into the three classes of (Inmat and pdihri. Moti there 

includes wdiat elsewdiere would he called mar and the better 
qualities of Ixahar. The mixed soil dumaf, also called matlii, 
consist's for tlie most ])art of inferior varieties of habar^ some 
parua (the latter soil, liowevei', beino- scaix*e in the subdivi¬ 
sion), and the superior rakar moii. Palhri is much the same 
soil as the rakar pafhrl of Jhansi, and is the immediate pro¬ 
duct of tlie decom])ositioii of ^neiss. The deposits of black 
soil appear to be much thinner in Lalitpur than in Jhansi, 
and there is little of what waiuld he classed elsewhere i^enuine 
kahar or ])arua. xAccordinp to local ideas, moii slionld iiuhide 
land in wliich wheat can be successfully ^rown without irri¬ 
gation, and all soils intermediate Ixdween it and the sandy 
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or stony soil known as pathri are called dumaf. If the local¬ 
ly recognised soils of the subdivision are distributed among 
their nearest ('ongeners in the well-known soils ol‘ Ihindel- 
khand, it will be found that a])proximately 2b per cent, of 
the cultivated area of last settlement consisted of mar, 27 
per cent, of hahar, lb per cent, of parua and bb per cent, of 
rakar. Though these figures do not rej)resent the actual pro- 
poi’tions in which these soils occur in the total area of the 
district, they give some idea of their comparative pi'evalence 
and the relative estimation in wdiicli they are held. Tari 
and alluvial soils cover a little over one ])er ^'ent. 

Mar and kahar are the well-knowm black cotton soils dis-Pescrip- 
tinctive of ('entj'al India, bdieir origin is usually ascribed 
the suha(|ueous disintegration of trap rocks, hut in part their 
formation is ceitainly due to the decomposition or disintegra¬ 
tion of basaltic rocks in sifu or to the deposit of the detritus 
of similar rocks in ihils and hollows. The distinction between 
mar and kaha^ is not recognised in (kuitral India where both 
varieti(^s are known as re(fai\ or, as in Tjalitpur. as mofi. 
lhack cotton sod varies greatlv in (‘oloui’, in consistence and 
with these, in feidility, but throughout is marked by the (‘on- 
stant c'haracter of being a highly argillaceous, somewhat 
calcareous claw; it is vcjt adhesive' when wv'tted, and. iVom 
its verv absorbent nature, expands and conti*acts to a very 
remarkable extent under the successive influence of moisture 
and dryness. It therefoi'e bc(‘omes fissured in every direction 
by huge cracks in tlie hot w^eatlier. The colour of tlie soil, often 
a deep and well-marked black, with eveiy variation from this 
to a brownish black, would appear to be solely due to an ad¬ 
mixture of vegetable organic matter in a soil originally very 
(dayey. Mar, as recognised in Bundelkhand proper, is dis¬ 
tinguished by the presence of numerous small ka)\lar nodules 
and generally a I'cniarkable friability of texture. Kahar, on 
the other hand, is a pure dark-coloured clay with a varying 
proportion of sand, ranging from the smallest ])ercentage to 
an admixture which renders the (Sstinction of kahar from 
lieavier forms of parua a matter of some difficulty. The 
faculty whicli 7 nar possesses of retaining moisture, wdiile 
rendering it normally independent of irrigation, constitutes 
one of its main dangers; for in seasons of heavy rainfall it 
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becoDies oversaturaled and im[)Ossible to work. Under the 
same conditions kahar is an even more impract'i(*4ib1e soil; 
wliile, if tlie rainfall is deficient or nneqiially distributed, 
it cakes into hard blocks and cannot be overturned by the 
plonj^h. In both soils k(i}is and other noxious weeds run 
riot, tlirowiiio- lar^e areas out of cultivation ; and ordinarily 
both need a. combination of favoui'able (*onditions to ensure 
successful Inisbaiulry which are seldom ])resent. Parua is 
a li;^ht-fol()iired soil, varyiii*^' from a fine loam closely resem- 
hlin^ tliat of the Doab to a very sandy mixture. In its finer 
Varieties it is a itenerons soil which I’esponds readily to irri¬ 
gation and manure Tt is, however, sometimes found largely 
niixtal with clay and closely approximates to a poor variety of 
kabar; but in all c'ases it depends for its ferliility enlireiv on tlie 
skill and laliour with which it is cultixaled. Bdlar is a refuse 
soil found on the edges of ravines or tlie banks of nolas or any¬ 
where w here tlie soil has been subjected to scour or (U’osion. Tt 
is generally divided into nioti and hafhri the former repiesent- 
ing deteriorated utar a,nd kabar or those soils in the first stages 
of degeneration, and the latter being excoriated light soil. 
Moti rakar is often a, soil of some value and consistency com- 
irianding high I’ents, especially if embanked or otherwise im¬ 
proved; and it is also possible to render palhri rakar produc¬ 
tive in the same way. JTut both soils are marked by a profu¬ 
sion of kankar nodules of genei’ally huge size, and pathri rakar 
at its worst becomes, as for instance in the Ghar, little but 
barren h nikar undulations. 


Conven¬ 
tional soils 
and local 
variants. 


No conventional soils are recognised among t^e people ; 
all othei- soils are readily admitted to be vai’ifints of (me 
or other of these four, and the names by wTiich these 
variants are locally knowm a,re numerous. In some ])laces 
dang, wdiicli signifies nothing but jungle land, uncultivated 
and perhaps unculturable, becomes bbato. A soil is often 
differcmtly named in differcmt situations, as for example 
the poinfa of the Dhasanside villages in Garautha is simply 
kabar lying on undulatiTig land instead of (m a level. Or 
land gets a specific name when reserved for a particular 
crop, as k'irra (riceland); or wdien specially fertilized by 
irrigation or manure, as khcro Hand of adiy sort adjoining 
a hamlet). Pafro is a very convenient term in continual use 
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among the people of Jliansi- It means any kind of light 
soil as distinct from nioto or hlack soil : there may be 
patro mar, patro kahar or patro parua : when land lies 
on (he border line between any of ihe recognised classes 
or when a. natural soil is injiii-iously affected by any external 
influence, it is spoken of as patro. In tlie I’ed soil areas 
the closely cultivated and irrigated land which is fenced 
in near the sites is known as iarela, the outlying portions 
in which ^-ontinuous (ailtivation is impossible being desig¬ 
nated dang or har. Village sites are rarely placed on 
or in ])roxiniity to n/ef/, arid larefa rarely consists of that 
soil ; moreover the apjilicatioi'r of mamn‘e and th('. use of 
na'igation makes cultivation in tlu' iareia indejxndent of the 
natuin of the soil. Dang or har on the other hand inc'ludes 
all the land outside the tarda fenc(‘ and consists of red 
gi’av(‘l or gi’it which is rai'ely or* never* manmval and supports 
none hut the poor*est millets, lly tari is meant land whic'h 
lies below' tanks or in tht^ beds of di*y taJiks wlrere it is swanpied 
in the rains ; it is ])raclically alluvial and its colour 
becomes dark. The tiaan also includes (anbanked fields 
.alongside naJa or* ri\e)* lieds 

The rivers and streams of th(‘ district consist of the Kiver 
' l-)et\va, l')hasan, Pahuj, Jarnni and several minor streams. 

Tlie latter* arc for the most ])ai*t mei;^' torrents which 
swadl to consi lerable si/a‘ dur ing the rains, Irrit either' 
slirirrks dur*ing the liot weather into a sei'ics of disconnected 
])ools or* di*y up conijiletely, a description wliich applies 
in exceptional years even to the former*. In the upper 
portions of their* cour’ses they have numei'ous tentacles 
which extend well into \])c level plains of soil and collect 
tire \i'ater drrring the monsoon over a wide area. Bw'ollen 
])y the flood thus bi'ought dowm they gather force and cut 
deep cirannels with abrupt sides, w'cll below' the siu'taci' of 
lire surrounding country which they sometimes flood. As 
they approach tlu' main i*iver*s into which they dischar’ge 
themselves, their* beds become broader, their banks more 
broken aird their streams more and more swollen by 
tributai’ies on either hand. hVom the ATndhyan table-land 
in the south tliese watei’courses follow the general slope of 
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the country and flow invariably towards the north and 
north-east. 

The Betwa rises near the village (T Kiiinri in the Bliopal 
state in latitude 28^-2' north and longitude 77^-6' east. 
Blowing in a generally north-eastei’ii course, it first touches 
the district in the south-western corner of Lalitpur tahsil on 
the Raugoi' houiuhiry. Brorn this point it runs along the 
western border, separating the district from Gwalior stale, 
for a distance of approximately tliirty miles. TIu’ee miles 
north of Talhehat, near the point where the metalled road 
from Jhnnsi to Lalitpur crosses it, it turns obliquely north¬ 
east, forms the common boundary of the two y>o]‘tions 
of the district for nine miles, and then {lisapf)ears into 
Orchha tenitory. Eight miles further on it re-eiB,ers 
Jliansi not far from tlio'city, and continues still in a noi’th- 
easterly direction as far as the town of Erachh where it 
turns abi’U))tly to the ea.st and forms the boundaiy f)f this 
district and Jalaun. It finally leaves Thansi in tlie extreme 
north-east of Garautha, after a course of nearly seventy 
miles. With the exception of the curve near Erachh its 
course is straight. Blowing for the most part in a roclcy 
bed, it forms a series of (h^ep ]K)o1s and ])i(*turesqu(' cataracts. 
The naiTow gorge where it forces its way through the 
Vindhyaii hills aiul the magnificent sweep it imikes below 
the sleep sandstone clitT which is surmounted by the had 
of Deogarh is a scene of striking beauty; and tlie cascade 
formed by tlie dyke at Ihindron, known as Karkaiao, is a 
fine though less elTective spectacle. T^eyond the crossing 
on the road to Jhansi its channel broadens anfl several 
small islands are fornurd ; and shortly after the river s])lit« 
into two streams which encircle a ro(‘ky jungle-covered 
ridge with smaller pieces of unsubmerged land in both Teds, 
These two arms join just south of the railway bridge whieh 
spans the river on the line to Manikpiir and the united 
stream continues for sixteen miles over a rocky granite bed 
till it reaches the alluvial plain. Bor most of its course u]) to 
this point its sides are not excessively eroded; but thence 
onwards it flows between beetling banks scored by innumerable 
ravines, though the stream is usually fringed by a strip of 
alluvial land of varying width between the river and the 
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cliffs. At Dliukwcin, 20 miles soutii, and ai raricliha, 4 miles 
north-east of Jliansi, its f^tream is arrested by the ma<j^n iff cent 
weirs which form the reservoirs of the l^etwa canal. Nowhere 
is it navigable, a,nd owing to the rocky nature of its bed 
and its steep banks ordy at a few points is it fordai)le. At 
Thana and near the Orehlia station on the Manikpiu" 
railway there are bridge's but 'without provision for cart 
or passenger ti'affic', : and at Jxajgljat on the Chanderi road 
and at Jharaighat on the [jalitpiir road causeways have 
bt'en constructed. There are in tlie district sonie t^venty 
fen-ies over the Betwa, for whicli i*eference may be made to 
the list given in tlie ap]>endix. The liver, which has an 
infinitesimal discharge in the hot weather, is often flooded 
to a depth of 40 feet in the rains. During the flood of ]00l 
the waT'r just failed (o (o]i (lie aftlux handhs at Parich'ia 
hy six inches. 

The Dhasan is a smaller river than the IVtwa. IjikeTlio Dha- 
the latter stream it rises in the Bhopal state and reaches 
this district in the extreme soiitli of Tjalitpnr, which it 
scjiarates from Saiigor for a distance of twelve miles. It 
cuts its way through the Yindhynn hills below the liill of 
T.aklianjhir and flows over a rocky Ix'd to the Orchha and 
Bijawar trijimction pillar, where it leaves the district. 
Picaiipearing thi’ee miles soutli of Ohat Kotra where the 
dhansi-Nowgong road crosses it, after an inteiwal of some 
sixty miles, it forms the boundary of Jliansi and ITaniirpur 
till it joins the Betwa in the north-eastern corner of the 
district. Tn this portion of its course its bed continues at 
intervals to be rocky but is usually sandy and flanked by 
high banks. Throughout its length it is bordered by a belt of 
ravines often two or three miles in breadth, vhich near its 
iimction witli the Betwa reach their liighesi develo]>ment 
in the maze of wide, broken country known as the Ghar. 

Except when swmllen during the I'ains, the Dhasan is in 
most places easily fordable, but it is provided with several 
ferries on the roads to Harnirpur. Tlie only point wdiere 
it is bridged is on the railw^ay of Ghat Lalichura. 

The most impcTrtant tributary of the Betw’a is the TriUu- 
Jamni. Rising bevond the southern boundarv of the 

subdivision near Madanpur it now^s tow’ards the north-w-est and Dha- 

6an. 
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of Mahroni town, reinforced by many iialas. Between 
Malironi and Banpur it curves gently to the east, turns again 
to the north-west, and fi'om Bir to its junction with tlie 
Betwa forms tlie district bouudary with the stat(i of Orchha 
for a distance of twenty miles. During the latter })art of its 
course it is joined by two important tributaries, the Slializad 
and Sajnam. All three streams are formidable torrents in 
the jains, but at other times they coniain little wa(ei‘. Tlieir 
banks are in ])laces flanged by wide belts of iineiiltiirable 
gravel, and tlieir numerous antennae ramify tliroughout the 
black soil plain of Lalitpur. The principal affluents of the 
Dha.san laying in the noi’thern tahsils are the Br, the Rukhnai, 
the fiakheri with its iiibutaries, the Dhunderi and l^iti’elii, 
and the Bhaieh. None of these arc in any sense important 
streams, and tludr only claim to notice is that they have 
by erosion exi'rcised a most destructive influence throughout 
the area which tlaw drain. 

The Pahiij rises in Gwalior teiritory. It (niters the 
distifu't on the wrvst .near the road from Jliansi to Paclior, 
flows due north wiiliin thive inihvs of Jhansi town, and forms 
(lie district houndary with the states of Gwalior and T>aila 
for some sc'venteen miles. Tt leav(\s Jhaiisi near Bliandtny 
disappears into native territory, and ultimately joins the 
8indh river near Jagamanpiir in Jalaiin. Its course lies 
generally 11irough* uneven (niuntry, hut it has not within tlie 
limits of this district a very d(H.'[> bed, nor has it been 
responsibh' for any iinsual deterioration. 

These' rivers and streams witli theii’ tribiitaiies 
constitute tlie natniail drainage liiu's of tlie country. Tlieir 
deserijition and that of tlu' physical {('atures and the lev^cds 
siiffiee to show that Jhansi is everywhere excessively 
drained. No part of the district snlfeis from over satui’ation, 
and the problem has always been in it not to drain 
malarious swamps hut to arrest erosion. Piesides rendfu’ing 
a large amount of land imenltiiralJe by forming ravines 
the streams by the seonr they produce' are gradually thinning 
tlie npi’ier stratum of good black soil, and the de'terioration 
is progi’essive. In tahsils Moth and Garautha the damage 
caused by over drainage is probaldy more rampant than 
elsewhere. 
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Tlie district contains no jhils, but its configuration is 
peculiarly situated to the formation of lakes and tanks, 
which exist in large numbers. Many of these are of great 
antjquity and . formed by massive end^ankmeiits built of 
square stone blocks characteristic of Chandel architecture: 
they are most abundant in the central led-soil tracts of 
Jhansi and lailit])ur, and become scarcer in the north and 
south. The best known are those at IhirvNa^ Sagar and 
Arjar, and the string of lakes along the fihasmdi range at 
J^hasneh, Pachwara, Magarwara and Kachneli in Jhansi 
proper, and the fine tank at Talbehat with the smallej' 
sheets of water at Pijaipura, Ikinari, Ihmt and l>liaui’i Sagar 
m the s'iibdi\ision. The lakes and tanks ‘of the district 
may be divided into four classes. The first of these includes 
|•(‘servoirs formed solely foi' the storage of watei' siaJi as those 
in the village of Jair in Man tahsii. Sc'coiidly there nrv 
reservoirs for the temporal^ storage of w^ater during the rains, 
the water being drawn off during the cold weather and the 
dry bed cultivattal with rahi cro])s, as i*n the lake at Pavra in 
])argana, Talbehat. Jdie third class take tlie fcaan of 
reservoii’s c'onslriictt'd foi' tlu' tcunpoi'ary stoi'agc'^ of watei’ 
whic'h is used for (Ik^ ii’iigati(Mi of ri('e and oilier crops grown 
below' the embankment during the rains and o(‘casionally 
for a fii’st w'at(M'ing during the spring harvest, aft('r which 
the water, if any remains, i^ drawn off and the previously 
submerged heal is sowui with /eh/ cvoiis. Jdio ia.^t class 
*^ool:isists of irrigation lakes, from which dii’ect irrigation 
lakes ])lace hy means of canals. Of these the P>aiwva Ragar 
is the largest and most impoi’tant. The Ohandels, who are 
credited wdth all the oldest works ol ih(‘ kind in the 
district, prol)ably constructed them onlv for the stcaage 
of winter; hut in a few cases, like Haibatjuira. the lakes 
seem to have been created to adorn a demesne or 
provide sjiort. * A number of (diandel works have been 
maintained and repaired, but many have falhm entirely into 
ruin. At Haibat]uira a rock inscription gives the date of 
one (probably a comparatively modern one) of a small 
group of lakelets as sanihaf 1004 or 1548 A.D., but most 
of them <are doubtless much older. The lafige lakes wdheh 
ai’e important for direct irri<jation may be left for treatment 


Lakes. 
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ill chapter II, and the smaller tanks aJone described at 
present. 'The larger among these generally intercept the 
flow of some nahi \\'ith a varying catchment area, the water 
being ari’ested by a massive embankment thrown between 
adjacent Jiills. The smaller ones are usually formed by less 
ambhious dams of earth in suitable localities and fiossess 
sometimes very restricted drainage basin. Otliei’s again, 
including most of those that fall into tlie second and third 
classes, have shallow beds, and the masonry eniliankments, 
instead of being huge stone walls between adjacent hills, 
are ol great length and semi-circular form, ])icr('e(l by sluices 
<and constiaictcd across ])road shallow valleys of good fuilturable 
soil so as to arrest the drainage and catcb the fertilizing 
silt flowing down born a])ove. A mimlrer of these dams 
are sometimes built oik' htdiind each other in succession. 

indii'crl 'value of all these lakes and tanks is voiy great : 
they elu'ek erosion, fertilize the land tilong t1ieir banks, 
w]ri(‘]i is eiiltivated as the water n^cerb's, and raise the water 
]e\’el of all tlie wells*in tlie neighbourhood. Tin's is always 
aanply illnsirated in seasons of defieient rainfall, wlum 
villages \shicli pc'ssess a- good fanlc secure good crojr-^, 

w bile in lliose that def)cnd entirely on ^^ (dls tlie water 
gives out so early as to cause a serious faihirt' of iho harve^st. 

The whole of tlie district is .Trecai'ious. \part from 
considerations of rainfall, the soils are on the whole ('ven 
more migeneroiis than those in the I’est of Ihmdelkliand. 
Irrigation is not widesprcNid enough 1o ensure stability, and 
the extend of ravine land is very gi’eat. The erosive aedion 
of uu/u'? tends always to denude ilie soil of all its Ix^t 
qualities. Tlie lilack soil traets suffer from all tlie well-known 
drawbacks peculiar to war and Irihar: and the evils of 'oed 
soil are increased by a, system of eagrieidtiire in whieh the 
praetice of pahi or cultivation by non-resident tenants 
prevails to an imnsna,! extent. Abnormal rain wmnid not in 
itself, in black soils, be an insuperable evil, but it at once 
gives prominence to hins, that jwhistoric seonrge of 
I^undelkliand, the evil effects of which.are seen many years 
after in the large areas of fallow. Kons (sacrliarnw 
spofitdVcuiYi) is a tall, iliin grass whieh grows from two to 
four feet or even more in heigld. : its roots extend to dentbs 
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calculated to be 1‘rom five to seven feet below llie surface of 
the i^roLind. It is probably inherent in tlie H(jiJ, and it is 
useless for any purposes except thatching or bedding for 
cattle. Given a favourable opportunity during a succession 
of abnoiinally wet season which preclude agricultural 
operations, it spreads with great ra])idity, its dowji-envelo])ed 
seeds being cai'ried by the wind in all dii'ections and fo]’ long 
distances. When it lias overrun a field its stringy, tangled 
roots defy t^ie efforts of the oxen to drag tlie [)loug1i tlirough 
the soil, and the havoc it lias })1ayed from time to time has 
been the commohest cause of reductions and revisions of the 
revenue demand. Xo remedy is known for Injns : * those 
usually applied, if such they may be called, ai‘e allowing it to 
rim its course, which it does in ffom twelve to fifteen ye.ii’s, or 
constructing a small mubaidviiamt to swamp it and rot it 
out. The chief sti'onghold of th(' \v(H‘d has always been the 
good Diar villages ot Mau and Garaiitha, which newm* appear 
to l^e fr(H3 from its influence : talisil Moth west of the Betwa, 
the northern ('ontigiious ])ortion of talisil Jliansi and the 
hhu'k soil ])la.in of 1 adit pur ap[>oar never to liave been 
])a<!lv affeeted hy il. Many theories have lieen advanced 
regaiding the origin and growth of h'ans\ on three points all 
agree, fii’stly that any oeeurrimee that weakens tlie strength 
of tlie agrienltnral eonimunity, such as loss of cattle or 

over assessment, is invariahlv follow’ed hy its devidopment 
from a weeil into a curse: secondly, that strong and 
j^rosnerous (■('ininmnit ies are generallv •al)le to prevent it 
spreading; and tliirdly, that pooi-ly prepared land destined 
tor h'harif sowa’ngs is more rayiidly attacked hy it than fields 
in w’hieli tlie soil is re])eatedly ploughed and tlioroughly 
aerated in anticipation of a cro]i of wdieat. 

The area returned as liarren w^aste in 1008 amounted to 
854,188 acres or 15’22 jiei’ cent, of the entire' district. Tliis 
includes, liowTver, I’csei’ved forests, rund^, 70,045 acres 

covered with waiter and 82,075 acres occupied by sites, roads 
and the like. The remainder leaves little room except for 
hills and the wwst ravines and may be aece]3ted as absolutely 
barren. The smallest ])ereentage lies in pargana Mahroni 
and the largest in pargana Talhehaf wdiere the extent of 

ro('k is very great. Ban])ur and Moth have less than 10 
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per cent., but Garauthti exceeds all otlier tahsils in Jliansi 
proper witli 21’5 per cent. In addition to tliis area there 
are GOG,801) acres recorded as cultiirable waste. The 
distinction between the two classes., is often an extiemely 
fine one, and although it would be rash to make any very 
definite assertions in a (‘ountry where the most unlikely land 
comes at times into ('ultivatioii, it may be doubted whether 
much of the culturable waste so called is not really barren. 
'Ihe vei'y large extent ol ravine is a most noticeable featuri^ 
of the district, and long stretches of (‘ountrv wdiere the 
rocky subsiratum is covered by the thinuesr sujierficial 
layer of soil are found everywhere. It has been freiiuently 
affirmed that these tracts arc increasing year by year, and 
that the soil of Jluinsi is being subjected to continual 
deterioration. Old (’handel lakes and tanks are jiointed out 
as indications that ridily irrigated tracts existed where there* 
is not now enough level land for the distribut ion of water by 
canals. That widespread deterioration as distinguished from 
gradual geological change is visibly going on cannot safely 
he asserted, hut what is manifestly increaising year by wair, 
more ]rPi(*ula.rly in the north-eastern ])arl of the dist¬ 
rict, is the destructive* action of ravines Tn tlie Dhasan- 
side villages foi- (‘xample, considerable aivas that the 
old settlement maps she)\\ to liaxe* bi-*('ii under cidtivation 
are now ravine waste : and in othei- parts of the 
district tlu' sanie condition of things holds. The syst(un of 
co!istru('ting a s('ri(‘j^ of dams ac'ross valle\s is the old(*st as 
it is the most (‘IfuaK'ious means of arn'sting tlu* (U’osion, and 
siK'h woiks are frecpiently caia’i(*d oiit hy the ])eo])l(* themselves 
or wdth the help of (l()V(‘rnment loans. In talisil l\loth aiuT 
the noilhern pail of lahsil Jliansi thei'e ai‘(* luimlaa’s of good 
endiaiikments along pi-omising ground and in llu* l(*ss bi’oken 
ravine tracts of liverine villages. It ]■emained howeviu* for 
Government to undertake a more systematic and com- 
preh('nsiv(' experiment. 

Tn 1887 Ml'. G. F>. Ward, commissioner of Jliansi, under 
the auspices of the defiartnu'nt of land rec'ords and agriculture, 
and with the co-operation of Major G. M. Bellasis, B. E., 
executive engineer, lannched a new system of jm])roveinent 
with the priinarv object of rendering ])rodnctive the broken 
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stejile tract near Jliansi acquiiecl from the Gwalior state in the 
preceding year. lie proposed by a system of small darns of 
a simple atul inexpensive descri[)tion, commencing from the 
head of everv di-ainage chaiinel and extending along its 
course at intervals of from 100 to 500 yards, to arrest the 
natural drainage, thus preventing the denudation of soil from 
tlie higher lands and the sinking of the water level. The 
\vork was to he not only ])rotective but remunerative, as the 
whole area influenced by the interception of the drainage 
was to become “forest country.” The advantages that would 
accrue from the scheme were set forth as the retention of a 
vast amount of water by soak;ige, the reduction of the 
erosive action of nalas and the ultimate reclamation of the 
whole iaviiK‘ area by the gradual accumulation of fertilizing 
silt above tla^ embankments. The Government agreed in 1888 
to the experiment being undertaken. The result, excluding 
some minor works constriuded in Jhansi its(df and since de¬ 
molished on saiutai'y g?oimds, is a series of ('aillien (unbank- 
ments nineteen in number thrown across a main ravine and its 
ti’ibutaries in the ^'illages of Tlangarwalia, and Eaksa in tahsil 
Jhansi. The main streaiii. the pi'ogress of wdiich is arrested 
by the embankments, flows subse(]uently through a gap in a 
small I’ange of hills. In connection wdth the embankments 
situated iii tlie uppc'r half of the catchment ai'ea this gap w^as 
dammed by a weir, the dis(‘harge over which waas to act as 
a gauge of the extent to whicdi the sti-eam flow wars checked 
yeai’ by yewr. TIk' weiig however, was subse(]ucnlh i-aised 
in height and has thus formed at the foot of the hills the 
extensive lake of Pali Pahari. The cost of the undertaking 
amounted to IIs. 9,8B7, or wnth the Pah Pahari weii' to 
Ps. 18,000. The I'esults that the originators intended may 
fairly be said to have been on the whole realised. 
The natural drainage has certainly been arrested; 
a large quantity of waiter has been retained in 
this particular portion of the district, and denudation 
of the soil, such as it is, together with the erosive action of 
the ravines has been checked. The irrigated area in the 
neighbourhood has increased by about 40 acres, and 14 acres 
are generally irrigated from one of the tanks : four additional 
w^ells have been made, and these and 20 others have on the 

2-J.D. 
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whole a better water supply. As regards direct benefit to 
agriculture, the adjacent soil is of the very worst description 
and the silt deposited is of the same inferior quality, and little 
marked impt'ovement is visible. No fuel or fodder reserves, 
as was originally intended, have been acquired by the (Jovern- 
inent, though the area influenced by percolation in the lower 
portion of the ravine might have been planted out and fenced 
in. The embankments are annually repaired and ke[)t up, but 
the sclieme has not been extended to other pai’ts of the district. 
Such a task would be a gigantic and expensive one if not im¬ 
possible in the (‘ountless ravines to the south, but the construc¬ 
tion of ('iidjamkmejits in less broken country is probably the 
most remunerative, as it certainly is the oldest and best under¬ 
stood method of iinjaoving' the agricultural conditioJis of tlie 
(‘ounirv. 

(juestion of foi'est rc'servation attiaeted the atttmiion 
of the aailhorities soon after the (*essiom ' The existenc-e in 
Lalitpur of considerable tjacts of good woodland wliich was 
being destroyed under th(‘ wasteful system of (hi.aiyn cultiva¬ 
tion, the obvious indicaitions of a, former tiee-growth in many 
parts of the district which had vanished, Ihe steady didej'iora- 
tion of tlie unprotec'ted soil, and the idea that the ai'id nature 
of the (timate of dhansi was in part due to the nake(hiess of 
the country \\'e]’e some of tlie considei'alions that induc(al the 
Government to attempt the reboisement of the district. Other 
conti ibutary caiuses were the importaiK'C of an ad(‘quale v\'ood 
and fu(>l siqiply in the then i?npe]-feot statcj of coitimunit'afiojis, 
the ])ros]Ka‘t of establishing the ii'on industry on a, I’enmrKU’a- 
tive basis, and the lu'cessity of maintaining the existing fodder 
ju'cserves, tla^ value of which was greatly emphasised in tlie 
famine of ilHOR-GO. In 1800 a rej)ort on the forests of :he 
district was submitted by Mr. T. Webber of the Fomsi de- 
])artment, who toured nnind the district. Previous to his in¬ 
spection the settlement oflicer had taken up all dinufs 
or jungle jdots wPei'C any trees ivmahied, marked 
them off on the map as Government property, aaid 
prohibited the cutting of timber in them. Miv W(d)ber 
gave his opinion on the suitability of the whole 
or portions of these pat('hes for reservation, and it 
was left to the settlenjcnt oflicer to decide the rights of each 
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village to a sliare in tlie forest land, and to demarcate and 
measure off tlie reserved portions with houndaiy pillars. In 
this way an ai)proximate area of ‘24,9*27 acres, nearly half of 
which lay in Jhansi tahsil, was declared reserved forest in the 
northern part of tl}e district, and 99,1)94 acres in Ijalitpin*. 
The first measures taken in the direction of leboisenient were 
to clear and fence in patches of land in tlie old jungle tracts, 
and to liave tliem planted out witli teak, si-lun}i, achar. 

and other useful trees. Tjari^e (juantities of seed were obtained 
from Saliaranpiir and othei* pla(*es and sown in nursej'ies estah- 
lished at ('onvenient [)laces in the distiact. In tahsil Moth, 
•whicli was most destitute of fives, ])lots of waste land in 75 
villages were taken up with the consent of the landlioldei's and 
planted witli ha\)jO and )ii)H sc'cds. lUibu' was also sown to 
some extent in the ravines and waste lauds bordering' on the 
Hetwa , Dhasan and ]7ihuj rivea's and in a fevv ])lots in £)ar^anas 
tiarautha and L^indwaha. These plantations however were 
not taken up as (lovaaaiment property. In the wajib-w-a^z or 
administration pajx'r of all A'illa^es wluav there were any 
valuable tiees or priwate foia'st tracds a clause was inserted to 
the' ('fleet that the proprietors would not (.*ut down or sell timbei* 
trees without the permission of the district authorities, though 
they wei'c left at liberty to cut wdiat trees they themselves i*o- 
v|ui]*ed and no moi'c'. In Lalitpur Captain Tyler pro]x:)sed in 
1(S()5 to reserve and demarcate all (ailturable waste in (.'xcess 
of a certain fixc'd scale. 4’he original idc'a^ was to dispose of 
these lands to Ihiropc'an and other i^rantc'cs; but this ('Xcess 
waste wais nev^r actually marked off, and a. ,eeitej'al feeling' 
cf discontent arose amonf? the landlords who were left in 
iditoratice (3f tliejr rights, TTllimately c('rtain rules framed on 
the model of those in foi’ce in the Central Tiovinces were pub¬ 
lished ])rovidin.q’ for the disposal of the waiste rc'sc'rved bv 
Captain Tyler, with a view to en(‘ouraiie plantation of trees in 
untiinbered tracts; but only some 7,000 acres situated in eleven 
vilkiovs of pareanas Tjalitpur, Banpur, Mahroni and M;idaora 
became subject to these rules. At the same time, however, in 
nineteen villages of Talbehat a jirohibition wais issued against 
the cuttin,it of fourteen kinds of trees, namely, cThaynan. 
jamun, Icha/ica. mahua, teak, shisham, tcndii bamboo, k' air 
achar, manp;o, kcun, tin^i and siasa. 
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So far tlie]‘e had been no systematic forest control under¬ 
taken by the (lovernnient, tboiiob tJie necessity of strict super¬ 
vision, the provision of an efbcient establishment to carry on 
the work, and the submission of yearly reports on tJie work- 
in^' of tlu' newly ref^erved forest areas were warmly advocated 
by Mr. Jenkinson in 1870. In A])ril of that year Major G. F. 
Peai’son, conservator of forests, North-Western Provinces and 
Oiidb, made a tour in and submitted a rej[)ort to tfie Govern¬ 
ment on the forests of the Jhansi division. He differed al- 
to^^ether from Mr. Webber with reijard to the question whether 
forests had ever existed in tlie district. From long extended 
opportunities of observation,” he wrote, ” I am convinced 
tliat it is an error to suppose that good timber of any size was 
ever pi’oduced on the north slope of the X'lndhyas.” As re¬ 
gards the bulk of Jliansi proper be thought it a hopeless locali¬ 
ty on which to try and rear a forest. He also pointed out that 
the iiK'ome from the Jhansi reserves, whidi in 1864-65 waft 
Es. i2,021) as against an ex[)endituje of Es. 988, fell to 
Es. 2,264 in 1867-68, wdiile the expenditiu'e rose to Es. 6,75(1 
as the result of the extensions of establishment and orhor 
measures advoca4(Hl by Mr. Web])er. As regards the forests 
of Ijalitpiir th(' conservato]- was more hojieful, but he wais not 
entliusiastic about the teak he saw glowing; this a[)peared to 
him vastly inferior to that south of the Nerbada^ and to bo 
dying out in lialitflur. As regards general matters, Major 
Peai'son jidvocaled the concentration of protective measures, 
on the ])res(U vation of the existing teak and their subsequent 
gj'adu!il extension to otlier trees; but he did not recommend 
the a])]iointment of a special foivst officer till the teak had 
growui up. 

The reboisement of the district was the subject of some 
discussion again in 1879, but all that wais done in that direc¬ 
tion w\as done in pursuance of Mr. Jenkinson’s plan : the 
hnbiil plots were maintained wuthont being extended, and they 
together wuth the larger forest areas w^ere declared to be l eserv- 
ed forests. Until 1891 the deputy commissioner was in charge 
of the forests of the Jhansi district which up till then foi’ined 
two separate divisions. By a notification,* dated April 25tb 
of that year, the forests of Jhansi, Lalitpur and Banda were 
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created a single division inuler an extra assistant eonseT vator 
witb headquarters at Jliansi in subordination to the eolle(*tors 
of Jhansi and Banda. The plantations of teak, stiishani, sal, 
inan^o and janiitn have been discontinued at Bhukwan, Ganu- 
pura, Bhasneh and Ma^arpur in Jhansi ’proper, and artifi¬ 
cial reproduction of such trees as will tlirive in the climate 
and soil is carried out by broadcaist sowin/^s, tlie seed bein^ 
obtained from the submontane forests. At the detailed survey 
comjileted in 1888 and the following- years, the forest ai'eas 
which were originally included in the boundaries of the villap^es 
were separately demarcated. In Jjalitpur the restriedions 
against the cutting- of certain trees in Talhehat having’ been 
found irksome were removed, and in 1875 definite portions of 
14 villages were marked off and converted into “ jii’otected 
forests,” the landlords I'etainin^ their ri^lit to colleci. mahua 
and to f^Taze their cattle in them durinf’’ the period of settle¬ 
ment; and in niauza Sairwans, par^nina Lalitpur, a definite 
area was taken up as a closed forest. At the revision of set¬ 
tlement between 1804 and 1807, the ri^:i*hts and concessions in 
all the forests were carefully inquired into, and all matters 
I'oncernin^ them were finally set at rest by notifications'^ pub¬ 
lished in the Gazette. 

The total area of fores! in fhe district at pi'esent is 
ill 1,2]8 acres, out of whidi 87,078*50 acres reserved and 
2,729 ac'i’es “protecled” forest lie in the subdivision. In 
Jhansi proper the larger tracts lie in the hilly country in 
tlie south of Jhansi and Man tahsils and in patches on the 
Betwa. and Bha.saii rivers. Most of them do not contain tim¬ 
ber tj’ees of lar^e ^irth, though teak, bamboo and ebony do well 
in places. Rome are hardly more than stru^yiliiy^' hahnl [)lanta- 
tions. Tn Tjalitpur the southern blocks alon^' the Vindhyan 
hills in par^anas Balahehat and Madaora contain the best 
foi’est, hut here too, owiiij^’ to the ro<l\v character of the 
ground and shallowmess of the soil, trees yielding’ pood tim¬ 
ber are, with the excejition of the malim, rare. There is a 
larpe amount of teak, but it is mainly coppiced and a sound 
tree with a girth of over two feet is very unusual. The 
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nortlierii forests are thinner than those to tlie south, include 
within their areas large stretches of bai*e or only scrilb- 
covered rock, and are broken up by innumerable valleys. 
The only private forest worthy of tlie name in Jhansi proper 
is that at Ihirhpura in tahsil Jhansi, and an attem])t to ]U'e- 
serve it was made at settlement in 1802 by ])ro])()sing a p]’o- 
visiojial assessment to (‘ome into bux'e only if tlie trees were 
felled : bu(, the pi'oposal was not sanctioned. In Jvalit])iir 
there are numerous jungles owiied by th(‘ landlords of ap¬ 
proximately erpial extent, tihout^h not as a rule of ecpia] value, 
to (hose reserved. 

The chief trees are the teak (Tectona grandish mahua 
(Basshi latifolia), soldi (Boswellia thurifera) dhaiiuni ((Irewia 
vestitah imjno (Ficus latifoliah scj (Ijagerstroaemia paj’viflora), 
dhatva, locally called dlto (Anogeissus latifolia), tnidu (Diospy- 
rus melanoxylon), acliar or cJiironji (Biicluinania latifolia), 
oofila (Bhyllanthus emhlica), sioori (Nyctunthes aihoi’ tristis), 
her (Zizyf)hns jnjuba), bamboo (Dendmcalamus strictiis), 
lihirui (Mimnsops hexandiais), (jinij (Odina wodier), h'hrm 
(Stephegyne parviflora), karar (Sterculia urens), kawa or 
knaii (Terminalia arjuna), chiroJ (Ulmiis integrifoliah niakhor 
(Zizyphus oenoplia), and (jhont (Zizyplms xylopyi’a). Of other 
trees common in ()|)en ground and waste, the dhak flhitea 
frondosa), heko] (Celastriis senegalensis), kannuida (Carissa 
karondas), (dioniorkorar (Bandia dumetojum) and the dhau'cn 
(Woodfordia floribunda) may be noted. Minor forest ])roducts 
are he*, gum, honey, catechu and various edible fl•uih^ and 
roots. The right to gather lac and gum for a fixed period is 
usually sold, and Baherias are employed by contractors to 
gatlier them. Catechu is extracted by Khairgars locally called 
Khairwas, who purchase the right of cutting khair trees ()”°r 
a limited area. Of edible plants besides those already men¬ 
tioned there are several species of yams* which are eaten by 
Baherias only. The only product of any value for export is 
bamboos, which grow extensively and are of ex(*ellent quality. 
But grass grows plentifully and is of immense and yearly in- 
ci'casing imjnrtance as a reserve fodder.. The average annual 

*T1jc8c are varieliea of the tribe called Dioacorea, and have been 
identified as. D. Alata (ritaJii), T). crispafa (karia kand or karo kand), iX 
dfErnona {chain or harai kand), D. faHciculata {senrli), D. sativa {agUha] IX 
tonientosa (gajaria) : a seventh is known as maninaur.. 
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re(‘ei])ts from tlie Jhansi and Ijalitpnr forests have been during 
the last five years Ixs. 25,282. During- the same period the 
average yeai’ly expenditure, exclusive of the pay and n])keep 
of tlie head office and establishment, amounted to Rs. 11,882. 

Rut their value is rather to be sought in a cheap and sustained 
supply of fuel, the provision of wood for local needs and, above 
all. in the fodder resei’ve they provide in y(‘ars of drought; 
and it with a view to increase theii- value in this respect 
that efforts are being made to close parts of the forests in 
rotation, so as to pi'event unresfiricted grazing. In this con¬ 
nection it may be noted that during the recent famine of 1007- 
OR, 88,050 maunds of grass from them were lialed and des- 
liatched as fodder to famine-stricken parts, the supply lieing 
>ii}iplenien<ed hv 5,808 maunds from private jungles and 5,041 
maunds from the reserved tracts of the Saugor division in the 
Tentral Provinces which adjoin those of Lalitjair. 

In addition to the forest preserves and pia'vate jungles, the GrnsR and 
wastes furnish fair grazing grounds. The formation of grass 

' . . ^ runcis. 

reserves and the sale of their yiroducc' to Jhansi contractors 

Aield a large income to ^'illages within a moderate distaiu'e 
of tliat town, and in years of drought even remote villages of 
Lialitpiir send their spai’e grass to the railway station, to be 
there compressed and forwarded by rail. The area tends to 
increase' as in a large pari of the red soil tract of Jhansi tahsil 
and also in parts of Man and Moth experience shows that grass 
is the most proltable pi’oduce ; while some castes, more es]ie- 
cially Ahirs, Gliosis and Gadariyas, are much more inclined 
to I’aise stock tlian to extend the area under tillage. Besides 
these }irivate reserves, there are some large rinu/s under Gov¬ 
ernment control, wliicli were taken up at tlie same time as the 
forests. Out of an original twelve marked down for resei’va- 
tion, nine blocks were taken under Government management 
by sanction conveyed in letter no. 424A., dated April 9th, 

1864 : two others, namely those at Bilora and Bangaia, were 
settled by the settlement officer with farmers, and one at 
Alagarpur wars included in the jungle tract. The reserved 
funds (are all in the Jhansi tahsil, and are situated at 
Babina, Sanyar, Simra Bari, Koti, Simraha, Bigara, 
Chaniraua, Khailar, Bhagwantpura, Punauli Kalan, Bhikauli 
and Sijlvaha : they have a total area of 6,226*51 acres. The 
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;^vass, which is usually sold at auction every year to local 
residents or leased to the niilitary authorities, consists for the 
.most part of muscl (Iseilerna laxum and Iseileina Wri^j^htii), 
fjnncr (Antliisteria scandens), simd or hlianpnri (Apluda aris- 
tata), k(‘l (Andropagon annnlatns), and lampo or parba (Hete- 
]'opagon contoi-tus), the well-known spear gi’ass of Bundel- 
khand. 

The total I'ecorded area in 1907 occupied hy groves was 
only '2,010 acres. Feiu'od ginves of the (hulh type ai-e very 
rare, luit large plantations of trees are not iTifrecpiently met 
with where the soil is t'ongenial to their gi’owth. More gene- 
]-ally scattered niahna<i are the chief featui'c of the distric't, and 
as elsewhere tlu^ hlack soil tra.cts are singularly bare of trees 
of any sort, the oidy wood that takes kindly to it being the 
h(fJ)u1 (Acacia arabica). Elsewliere, though not absolutely un¬ 
favourable to tree life, the soil is too dry to encourage any 
luxiuhiiicc' of vegetation, and th(‘ I’a.pid drainage ])revents any 
accumulation of soil I'ound the roots. In the neighbourhood 
of Itarwa Sagaig Mau-Tlani])ur and Jhansi there are the rem¬ 
nants of fine groves, the ])ropagation of which was encouraged 
in old days by grants of land rent fine; and the large tamarind 
trees, loved by the Maharattas, are still very noticeable 
Alangos are comparatively rare. Of cultivated trees in gardens 
or in avenues, the mahnu. shishani^ tamarind, nim, 
jaruun, barffrid and pip(d are the commonest. The timber of 
these ttrees is used for building and the ]{anji or Indian beech 
(Pongamia glabra) has been introdiuxal in the neighbourhood 
of Jhansi and has succeeded wxdl. Its fruit, from which oil 
used for greasing wdieels and for lighting is expressed, is sold 
in the month of February to wdieel-WTights and others. Of 
uncultivated trees, the roots of the dhak and the leaves of The 
somewhat uncommon palm are used for caulking boats and 
making ro])es; the babul serves for ploughs and harrows, and 
the gnarled wood of tlie kardhai (Anogeissus pendula) for roof 
joists. The her furnislu's a palatable fruit, and the smaller 
variety usually called hiria or jharber (Zizyphus murnmularia) 
provides edible berries used for human as well as cattle food. 
The salai (Boswellia thurifera) wdiich thrives w'ell in places 
yields a gum which is emjJoyed as incense called Johan. 
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111 the district of Jhaiisi |)ro]icr the iiiineni] ])rodiicts are 
not many or impoi’tant. There am stone quarries, and the 
stone is used to a considerable extent for ordinary building 
})iirj)Oseo. The fine remains of Cliandel masofiry and the lar^^e 
number of stone su^ar mills scattered everywhere are built of 
local stone ; but the cost of (juarryin^j;' and cutting militates 
n,^ainst its extensive employment as most of it is exceedingly 
hard to work. Iron, which was still smelted in 1894 in the 
village of Jair in the soutli of Man tahsil, is not now^ worked : 
tlie lode from which the ore is derived lies beyond the distric't 
boundaiies in Orcliha state.^ Soapstone of an inferior quality 
is found in tlie liills of riaiirari and Palar some six miles to 
tlie nortli of Jliausi. Kanlar pits are worked near the city, 
tlie product costino' from Pc. 1 to Pe. 1-4-0 per 100 cubic 
feet at the moutli. Broken gneiss stone for road metalling', 
called (fifth, is evei'vwhei’e pi’ocuralile, the average price bein;:; 
Ps. ‘2-0-0 per 100 cubic feet : nioram and hajri can be obtained 
thiou^hont the district at an ta-vera^a' cost of ei/’ht annas for 
a like quantity. Tlie cartage for all the three last named 
articles amounts to Ps. 2-8-0 per hundred maunds for the 
distance from the })its and (piarries to the towns of Lalitjmr 
and «rhansi. 

The Ijalitpur subdivision rs far richer in mineral pro- 
duds than the district proper. Sandstone of excellent qua¬ 
lity is quarried from the upper Vindhyans at Hardari, three 
miles from Dhourra railway station, whence it is exported. 
It is also excavated ni Jamunia, diandyiur and other villages 
in ikilabehat, and at Madanpur and Patna in Madaora. Tins 
stone can be delivered at a cost of six annas per cubic foot 
within five miles of tlie quarries, and at Lalitpur a slab mea¬ 
suring- 3^ X 1' X 1.1" costs two and a half annas. In no 
place is there a bed of limestone, but lime of fair quality 
is always obtainable by burning* a species of hajri kankar which 
is dug from the dninat and vioti soils and in the beds of JiaJas. 
If burnt with wood it ('osts Ps. 15-0-0, and if with cowdung, 
Ps. 10-0-0 per 100 cubic feet, the ])rice of cartage being the 
same as for kankar or gitti. This kankar is not of sufficient 
consistency to be used as road-metal, for which purposes it is re¬ 
placed by gitti. At Bijil in Banpiir there is a quarry of 
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In Dhawara, 6 miles west. 
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steatite from which are fasliioiied bowls aod other articles at* tlie 
neighhourin'.j’ village of Kelgawan. The quarry is generally 
leased out to Ihinias and tlie finished articles are exported 
to Allahabad, Calcutta and PTyderabad, where they lire 
largely sold for use in tenpiles. Yellow ochre, or a inatei’ial 
closely resembling it, was formerly quarried at Hadda in 
Madaoi’a., but tlie quarry ha,s now been closed for many years. 
Millstones are ma.de at Kari-Toran, and in a hill close to that 
village mica has been found. 

A large industry was once carried on in ii’on-smelting and 
in 1874 there were fifty-three furnaces at work; these are now 
reduced to four, three being situated at Solda and one at Son- 
rai. The ore from which the iron is extracted is a soft luema- 
tite found in the Ihjawar series a,bout one mile south of the 
formei’ village, within the precincts of th(‘- reserved fori'st. 
For a payment of seven I'upees per annum, a man is entitled 
to as niiK'li ore and charcoal as he re(]uires from five acres 
of jungle, subjei't to the ])roviso that only trees of a certain 
kind and of a certain girth are cut. One man is able to dig 
two maun (Is of ore a day, receiving for this woi’k four annas 
in wages, and four imiunds ciiu be smelted in one furnace m 
the same length of time. The material goes through two 
processes. A (drcular furmice formed like .a mud wall three 
feet high, about four feet long, and a couple of feet thick, is 
charged with a basketful of charcoal and pounded ore, the 
latter being again covered with charcoal: as the first charge 
subsides more ore and charcoal are added. In all about 25 
scrs of the latter and 12 of the former are put in for one opera¬ 
tion. The l)ellows, the blast from wliich is introduced thi’ough 
a, partially baked earthen nozzle or tuyere called narlija, is of 
a double type and is worked by a man sitting behind the fur¬ 
nace on a small stool. The blast is kept up continu¬ 
ously, the slag meanwhile running off* through a hole provided 
for the purpose in front. The conglomeration of the iron is 
aided with a long bar called (jirdalo. and after about three 
hours a spongy mass weighing about six sern has formed at the 
bottom of the furnace. It is extracted thi’ough the top with 
a pair of long tongs, immediately cleft in two and left in the 
open air to cool. The iron so obtained is further refined in a 
sn.aller furnace similar to the ordinary lohar's forge, save 
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that it lias a longer ai)(l a veiit-liole for sla^^'. When heat¬ 
ed in this tho pij” , called dhariija, loses half its wei^dit or more, 
but it is pure enough for use. The lohars generally perform 
this second process themselves. The slag is called viel or 
Ihet and an iron hoop called tanni is used for extracting it. 
TTnrefiried pig-iroii cost only two or three ])ice a ser, hut the 
finished ])rodu(‘t is nsiially sold at Ive. 1-4-0 per maiind to- 
Hanias who advance money to tlie lohars. It is mostly con¬ 
vened to Ivahatgarli in the Saiigor district, where it is pur- 
(Iiased hy other smiths who woi’k it into tools and im])le- 
ments. Teinjun'cal steel is nowhere inannfadnred; but the 
final product of the furnaces is often of a steely hardness, I's- 
[)eeially that which was formerly maamfadaii'ed at Fm*a in 
])argana Talbehat : this latter produc't is called kfieri and s(dls 
at double the [)rice of the ordinary soft iron. 

Copper ore lias also been discovered in the same locality Copper 
as th(^- iron. The following account of it was given by Mr. 

Mallet of the Oeological Hiirvey : “During last cold season 
(Jsbf)) an iron smelter of Sohhi, a village south-east of Somaii, 
but for the time being a prisoner in the Lalitpur jail, infoianed 
]\rr. hlii'ks, assistant commissioiu'r, that he was acajuainted 
with the locality and could point it out. On being brought to 
Sonrai he indicated a s[)()t, just south of tlu' \ illage, where a 
small excavation was made and some ore obtained, from a 
maund of which mineral, with more or less laibbish, twelve si'rs 
of copper were extracted at a very tilfling cost. 1 visited the 
opening soon after, and found that this fissure had been filled 
up with clay and pebbles of vaiaons kinds, of which copper 
ore is one. The co])per occurs about six leet fro]]i the sui- 
face, the stones in its immediate neighbourhood being mostly 
of the Bijawai’ feriaiginons beds, and apparently of the con¬ 
glomerate base rock. It struck me as not impossible that this, 
detrital cop])er is the refuse of old workings from a true lode, 
washed with the other stones into their present condition by 

surface water.At all events the occurrence of 

detrital copper hei'c points to its existence not far off . . . 

. and the research is worth prosecuting, as it seems 
by no means im[)robable that the run is one ol considerable 
value.” These mines, however, have never been worked.^ 

*A firm called the .labalpur IVospectin^ Synadicate has lately taken 
out a licence, but has not yet coiinnenced any operations. 
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The same metal has been said to Jiave been found also at 
Hadda, and a piece of (piartz with distinct indications of it 
has been discovered a mile west of Lalitpnr. 

The only dressed stone for building' puipose is that pro¬ 
cured Irom the Yindhyan liills, which has been already men¬ 
tioned. The highly ornamented temples built by the Ohan- 
dels and others are ^^enerally constructed of this material. 
L-ncoiirsed rubble work is ^i:^enera-lly substituted for it at the 
present day owing to the cost of cutting and cartage. In the 
villages the houses are usually built of rough stones, 
which (*an be jiicked up anywhere in tlie neighboiu’- 

liood of the hills, stu(‘k together with mud. The lat¬ 
ter, being often of a clayey consistency, makes a 

sufficiently (‘ohesive wall, and furjushes fair material 
for the lib's which ai*e commonly used for roofing. Biicks 
formed of the same material sell at Re. 1 per 000, 

when of the ordinary kind; but those of better quality called 

irntliiii (‘ost lie. I per 7(H). In the more proTentious 

buildings lime masonry is employed, a.nd costs J\s. J5 per 100 
cubic feet when bri(d\S are used, or Rs. T2 for the same 
<]ua.ntity if stoiu's are utilised. Tiles (*ost about Rs. 0 per ]00 
tind bundles of kans grass for tliatching Re. 1 per 1,000. Roofs 
are supported by a trellis work of bamboos lu’ocured at a rate 
of Rs. 0 per 100, or by hiirias (regular straight shoots of the 
.siaru tree not more than two inches in diameter), a hundred of 
which can he purchased for about eight annas. The indige¬ 
nous teak rarely attains sufiicdent size to yield timber for 
beams or planks : small haUis of the srj and (llidira are in 
great demand as rafters. They cost fiom Rs. ]5 to Rs. 30 
pel’ 100 running feet, according to quality. Of local trees, 
the sliishain, nidliun, mango and tamarind are utilised 

for timber, and sell at eight annas to three rupees per cubic 
foot. Shisham wax)d is the most commonly used, but also the 
most expensive : the better class of timber such as sal and 
(Jrodliar has to be imported from the northern forests. 

Wild animals abound in the forests throughout the dis¬ 
trict. The tiger is fairly common in the subdivision but not 
in Jhansi proper. Leopards are frequent in both parts and 
occasionally these beasts are responsible for the deaths of 
^uman beings, while every year a (*onsiderable number of cattle 
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are lost from their depredations. Jtewaids at Rs. 10 ])er Jiead 
are paid for their destruction. Otlier carnivoriais animals 
for the destruction of which rewards are ^:^iven are wolvc^s, 
hyenas and wild do^s. The two former are cornuion throni^h- 
out the ravines, but while the fiist are not easily cau^dit or 
killed the second are frequently tracked and snared in their 
dens. Wild do^'s commaiid a reward of Rs. 10 a head; they 
often commit extensive depredations amoji^* the wild game of 
the forests, hut they are extremely difficult to circumvent. 
Jackals and foxes abound, but are not ]*esponsible for any 
damage. The common antelo[)e or black buck is met 

with in large herds, and plays Iiavoc among the crops. 
Though arms li(*ences ai’e granted as readily as is 

compatible with due regard to the c*ontrol of dacoity, 

the people do not kill antelope freely and are con¬ 
tent to drive them from one held to another. An 

even more destructive pest to agriculture is the wild pig, 
which finds a congenial home in the countless ravines and 
sc'rub-gi’owui waistes : only hy an impenetrable thorn hedge 
and constant watching can the crops be protected from its 
j’avag(rs. In the same localities the rhinkara or ravine gazelle 
is very common, and only l(‘ss destructive than the antelope 
because less numeious. The blue bull or niUjai also haunts 
the jungles; and of the largei' (‘Ci'vida' the sainbar, the chectal 
and the rarer four-hoiaied deei’ frequent the larger forests. 
lU'ai’s, the Ind.an l\n\ and various jungle cats or civets also 
occur : while lun'cs, por('U])in('s, l)adgers and monkeys abound. 
Crocodiles (both uKKjars and (fharials) are found in the large 
rivers. 

The commoner game biials coinf)rise the gray partridge, 
the smaller sandgrouse, various kinds of quail and siiipe: and 
the ]uiinted {)artridge, ]):iinted sandgroust' and the hustai'd are 
oc('asionally met with. iVacocks are numerous: both the 
blue rock and green pigeon ai'e (*ommon. Of the migratory 
s]>ecies of waterfowl, various kinds of geese, duck, teal and 
sheldrakes visit the district in the cold weather, as also do 
kiilan and other ('ranes and herons. The sarus is a perma¬ 
nent resident and is always to be found on the black cotton 
plains. The avifauna include doves, parrots, rollers, crows,, 
shrikes and the common species of small birds. 


Birds,. 
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Pisli oi‘ the usual varieties eoimiion to llie livers of tlie 
plains are to he found in abundance in tlie rivers or tanks 
of tlie distri(*t. The chief of those that are found in both are 
the kalahans, parhin, icugra, sanr, digar (walli^u attu) anc 
chihra. The mahscr, rohn, hawas and giilahi machli or troin 
are only found in rivers. Mahscr run to 10 pounds in weigh 
and fui’nish good sport with spoon, bail or fly, according to 
season. Oilier fish ai‘e caught by angling with paste or 
worms. Many fish meet with destruction when the pools in the 
smaller tributaries, to which they repair for spawning, dry up, 
or in the tanks liy running over the ('scaipi' weirs. Fish is 
not a. stajile article of diet a.mong the people of the district, 
though most castes are prepai’cd to ea.t it. Jhansi liowever 
offers a. steady market for consnmjition. Tlu' professional fish 
catchers are.Dhimars and Kahars. Only sixty-six persons 
iiowevia- including de|K'ndants were classified as fishermen at 
the census of 1901, but many moi’e tlian this niimlxu’ resort 
to Ashing as a subsidiary nuains of liveliliood. Fish are chiefly 
caught with nels of various designs : but I’od and line are also 
used, and occasionally they are sliot. and sixauaxl in sport. 

Tlie indigenous biauals of cattle are generally of an in¬ 
ferior character. Fulls and liulkx'ks for the jilough ai’e usually 
im[)orted from other districts such as Bangor and Fanda, the 
small wiry breed known as the lioiwariya in tlie latter dis- 
ti’ict being held in high esteem, Jdie cattle from the Doab 
and othei' distid'ts of the jilains do not appear to thrive on the 
grasses of 1 hmdelkhand. In JB70 a pah* of Ffissar hulls was 
imported for brei'ding ])nrposes, but they were (xansidered to 
!)(' too large for the ])longh or foi’ draft. For draft purposes 
tlieia' is a good indigamous breed at ( lianderi close to the 
border, which is fi’erjuently purchased by inhabitants of Jhansi. 
The coht iind feed of the larger cattle, such as those of Nagor 
or Ilissar, is found to be a liarrier against their general intiai- 
dnction : for breeding pui*j)OS('s, however, they are more suc- 
cessfullv employed, though the kriiirariya still holds the first 
place, because it is more suited to tlie diy and raviny nature 
of the district. Tht f^upjJy of cattle is comparaively small, 
especaally in Jhansi pioper, where the plough duty isjiigh. 
At the recent settlement in 1900 this avei'aged F2’7 acres for 
that portion of the district and 8’4 acres in Lalitpur, the lower 
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figure ill the subdivision being a-owouiited tor by the 
fact that the villagers there rely more on their 
eatlle and jungle produce for subsistence and do a cot- 
respondingly smallei amount of cultivation. At the stock 
census taken in 1899 it was ascertained that the num¬ 
ber of bulls and buIlo(*ks was 181,362 and of male 
buffaloes 4,755. TJie number of ploughs at the same 
date* was 76,045, leaving a proportion of 2’30 animals per 
])!nugli against a piovineial average of 2 30. i)\\ tlie oilier 

liand there were 188,952 cows and 69,830 (‘ow-bufl'aloes, tlu' 
foi'iuer number being one of the highest recordcal in the pro- 
viiK'e and indicating the existence of a fairly extensive breed¬ 
ing industry and trade' in g///, both of which in fact are ca?'- 
ried on all over the distii('t hut es])eeiall\ by the Ahirs and 
(lujai’s who live along the l^iliuj I’iver in IMoth tahsil. The 
district total for young stock was also large and amounted to 
203,915. The most rec'cnt census of stock wais taken in 
Janufiry 1909; and it was ihc'n found that there \\('re 197,471 
plough 'animals, 2()7,122 cows and cow-huffajoes, and 
201,067 head of >oung stodx in the district—an increase' under 
all heads ('xcept that of young sto(*k. The average price of 
good ])lougli ('attl(^ is Its. 50 (‘ach : buffalot's cost less, and 
good milch buffaloes fetdi as much as Us. 00. Indigenous 
cattle'seldom sell for more' than Hs. 20 to Its. 30 per head. 

lloi’ses, like good plough cattle, are generally imported, 
and no horse-h) ceding is cai'ried on iji the distric't. The loeail 
breed consists of small and stunted |)onies, used only for tlu' 
conveyaiu'c of their owners oi- to carry light loads. Theij- 
nuinbei' was 8,030 in 1899, and had only inci'eased to 8,240 in 
1909. IVTares and foals are let loose' to pick up what grazing 
they can on waste land, and no attem|3ts have been made to 
improve' the breed by the provision of stallioiis, none being 
maintained in the distidd. 

At the stock census in 1899 there were 70,008 slice]) and 
114,972 goats in Jhansi : both animals are abundant in the 
district, where they find excellent grazing. Their numbers 
had risen to 88,885 and 288,262 respectively in 1909. These 
figures are among the highest in the ])rovince, though Jhansi 
does not rise to any eminence in this res])ect. The breed of 
goats, especially on the banks of the Dliasan, are celebrated 
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for tlieir size mid beauty aaid for the laro'e cjiuMiitity of milk 
they give on light feeding. Sheep and goats are hi’ed for the 
butcher, and are little used for penning on the land. Tlie 
census returns of 1900 also showed 4,505 donkeys, 082 mules 
aaid 289 camels. Doiikeys are the usual overworked beasts of 
bm-den which are seen in the neighbourhood of big cities, but 
a European contractor has stai'ted a imile-breeding establish¬ 
ment, wiiich may result in some iniju’ovement in the mules, 
haniels are not indigenous, and do not flourish in the district 
during the rainy season : they ai’c imported for transport work 
.during the cold weather. Tarts, of which in ]9()9 thei’e were 
25,198, are ('omparatively abundant; but the huge trade that 
centres round Jluinsi is pi-obably responsible for so high a 
number, as tlie rocky nature of the country is not favourable 
to wheeled ti'alhc. 

The returns of cattle disease, though too unreliable for 
the formation of definite conclusion^, suffice to show that the 
usual forms of sickness are always prevalent, and oc'casionally 
assume an epidemic character. The most usual forms are 
rindeipest, called chcchah or hhavHDii, and foot-and-moutli 
disease, ('alhal indifferently heVhra, charchara and sanluir rocj, 
Thei'o was a se\ere outbreak of the latter in Malironi ])aigaiui 
in J870, during which the ratio of death to attack was apj)rox- 
mialely 20 p(‘r .c(mt. Ihcmoi-iliagic S('pticaunja and anth.rax 
also occur. The district board maintains two peripatetic- 
V(‘terinary assistants, and during the year ending March 1908 
as many as 4,()82 animals wei’e ti’eated for contagious dis¬ 
eases, as weh as mo others suffering from non-infections 
forms of sickiu'ss. Over 20,000 inocidations against I'inder- 
pest wei'e also performed. 

Tdie climate of Jhansi, as might be expected from the 
rocky nature of the ground, the rapid drainage', the abseiu-e of 
high jungle and the general dejffh of the water ]e^el, is 
charac-terized by exceeding dryness and by heat (*onsiderably 
above the average of the province. The intense heat of May 
ami June winch is rendered more bearable by the absence of 
moisture from the air is followed by pleasant weather in the 
rains, though the wide range of the thermometer, especially 
towai'ds the close of the monsoon, is aca-ompanied by fairly 
general outbreaks of fever. In the (-old weather the air is dry 
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and chilly, but there is, especially in Jhansi proper, a 
oeueral inunuiiity from frost. Owing to the greater elevation 
of Lalitpur the climate is fully five degrees cooler : very hot 
nights are the exception, and during the rains a breeze is 
rarely absent. During December and January the hot days 
ai'e succeeded by very cold nights and frosts are not infrequent. 

Over the wdiole district, the hot weather begins somewhat 
i'arlier and lingers somewhat longer than in the Doab. For 
natives of the Doab the climate is generally unhealthy, more 
especially during the months of September and October, when 
it is malarious. Jhansi is a reporting station at which daily 
records of the weather are kept. The mean annual ternpera- 
tuie is 79*5. The coldest month is January with an average 
of G4^ F., and May the hottest wu'th 95^ 5F. Tlie usual maxi¬ 
mum temperature in the shade is, during the hot weather, 
about 116^ F., but this is often exceeded, and temperatures 
of over 120*^ F. are not infrequently recorded. The readings, 
lioweA'er, lange somewdiat higher than the actuals owung to the 
position of the observing station within the city wvalls. 

Ivecords of the rainfall have been maintained at Jhansi Bainfall. 
since 1864, at the various tahsil headquarters from the same 
year, and at Talbehat and Narhat since 1868. In a normal 
season the rains burst in the last w^eek or ten days of June and 
continue with ordinary steadiness till the end of August, when 
theie is a break, follow^ed by storms about the middle of 
September and by occasional rain in October. The so-called 
Chi’istmas rains are rarely copious, extremely uncertain, and 
generally about a month behind their traditionary date. Ac¬ 
cording to the Meteorological department the annual normal 
fall for the district is 88*5 inches; but it is higher in Lalitpur 
than ill Jhansi proper. In the latter portion of the district, 

Man receives an average of over 38, Jhansi and Garaiitha of 
over 36, and Moth, the furthest north, of only 32 inches. Of 
the four stations in the sub-division where observations are 
kept Narhat reports a mean fall of 45*5 inches, Mahroni over 
41, Lalitpur 40*5 and Talbehat only 36. The rainfall 
is thus heaviest in the south and gradually decreases 
as you proceed north. Since 1879 records of the rain¬ 
fall have also been maintained at Barwai Sagar, Pach- 
wara and Magarwara by the Canal department. The 
rainfall in Jhansi is uncertain but does not fluctuate 

3-j.d. 
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iis a rule between very wide limits: tlie highest re¬ 
corded fall was one of 58*69 inches at Jhansi in 1901. The 
actually lowest recorded falls were those of 11*05 at Moth and 
10*64 at Garautha in 1905. In the subdivision heavier falls 
iKvair; in 1894, Mahroni received 75*61 inches and Nariiat 
69*15. The most abnormal year on record is tlic famine year 
of 1868, when only 12*10 inches fell at Mahroni and 10*10 at 
Narliat. 

Thongdi JJiansi is not entirely a healthy distrk-t, the 
climate is not an insalubrious one. An examination of the 
vital statistics affords a fair idea of tlie public health, although 
the returns cannot be considered more than a.ppi'oximately ac- 
i*nrate, and for the earliest years cannot be regarded as other 
than unsatisfactory.^ From 1877 to 1884 the average annual 
number of recorded deaths was 18,647, giving a rate of 3515 
[)er millo. This appears to have been a noianal period, though 
the number of deaths from fever was slightly above the aver¬ 
age. During the ensuing de(*a,de, from 1881 to 1890. the 
avei'age rose to 23,295, with a: iosultant rate of 37*27 per mille, 
<'alculated on th(^ census i‘eturns of 1881. The period was 
however marked ])y one severe outbreak of choleia 
in 1887, and on five occasions small-pox carried off 
far more people than is usual now. From 1891 to 
1900 the proportion of deaths fell again to 35*95 per 
mille, but both in 1896 and 1900, which were years of 
famine and scarcity, the number of reconkal deaths was 
considerabry above the average. Tu 1896 cliolei.i and 
small-pox both visited the district, and the number of 
deaths attributed to fever was abnormal and due j^robably to 
the after-effects of famine. From 1901-1907, the average 
number of deaths has been 26,036 or 42*21 per mille, but 1906 
was again a year of scarcity accompanied by cholera and small¬ 
pox, when the proportion of deaths rose to 73*34 per mille, the 
highest figure ever recorded, and in 1903 fever carried off a 
large number of people. The bii*th-rate has exceeded tlie 
death-rate in every year since 1887 except in 1895, 1896, 1897 
and 1900, when the vitality of the people had been reduced to 
a low ebb by famine; ordinarily it exceeds the death-rate by 
a large margin. 


^Appendix, table III. 
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Jn jinothor table in tTie. appendix* the number of deaths Disease. 
oerauTin^:' from tlie prin(*ipa,l forms of disease will be found. 

As usual fever heads the list, but apart from malarial fever, 
which is always prevalent, this tei’m is made to include many 
cases in which fever is only a symptom of the discaise I’ather 
Ilian the (;ause of death. Fever of a particular type accom¬ 
panied by a.^ne is widespread, esj)e('ially \u blac'k soil tracts 
during' September a.nd October, and iia.tives of all classes are 
much lU'ostrated by it. TIu' o('ca,sions wheai it assumes the 
propoi'tions of an e[)idemic and the seasons whic h may normal¬ 
ly be consid(‘i(‘d dry and h(‘a.lthy are very cleaily I’eflected in 
th(' mortality I’eturns. According to these returns fever is 
ammally responsible for 55 ])er cent, of the entire number of 
deaths, but in noianal yeais it accounts for some F^.OOO deaths 
oidy. 

(diolera comes and ^o<^s but is not e}>idemi(e Sotnetinu's Cholera, 
the district is (‘utirely immune I tom this diseasty at other 
times its rava.^('s arc' considerable. It spinads particularly in 
those years of dimimslu'd rainfall wheit tJie water su[)])l} has 
become reduced or has been })olluted, aaid the larger famine 
\N’Ojks in years of sc-areity have generally been \\\ some (‘ase oi' 
oilic'r visited by cholera. The average number of deaths 
since 1K81 has been \ A43 per annum or 4 02 pea’ c cait. of the 
total mortality. It occurred in epidc'inic for.ii in I8S7, ]S9() 
and lOOb, and on other occasions, namedy in 3884, 1889, 1802, 

1807 and 1000, tne number of rec-orded deaths was over 1,000. 

\Ahth these exceptions the discaise has not appeared with an} 

^real intensity. 

There are no records to show how far small-])ox was preva- Small- 
lent before the spread of vaccination, but it is abundantly clear 
that within the last twenty years, except on three occasions, it 
has not afflicted the district to any appreciable extent. The 
average mortality from 1881 to 1800, a. period marked by five 
sevei’c (jutbreaks of the disease in 1881, 1882, 1888, 188() and 
1887, was 1,232 annually. Bince 1801 the avera.^e number of 
deaths has only been 27G, and if the yea,rs 180(3, 1005 and 1906, 
when severe epidemics a^ain occurred, be excluded, the aver- 
a;2:e sinks to only 61. There has been a small but steady 
increase in the number of persons vaccinated. From 1881 to 
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1891 the average was 18,751, from 1891 to ]900, 19,02*2 and 
from 1901 to 1907, 22,440 persons. The district is tlnis well 
protected, and considering the backward character of tlie people 
vaccination has made very satisfactory progress. 

The water of the district is disliked by natives, especially 
those of tl^e Doab; it is said to produce sores on the body, to be 
full of animalculm and to be clmrged with fine dust; and the 
imhealthiness incurred by drinking it is su[)poscd to be 
enhanced by the difficulty of procuring vegetable food. The 
sudden changes of temperature that take place during the lat¬ 
ter pai t of the rains and in the cold WTather is calculated to 
induce, especially among those wdio are improperly clad, 
various maladies, of which j)neumonia is probably the most 
frequent but which are generally termed fever by the igno¬ 
rant. h]vei‘v year, too, a number of [)eopl(' ai’e carried off 
by dysentery and bowel complaints, tlie average number of 
deaths for the last tw^enty years having been 1,824. On tin* 
other hand the district has suffered ])ut little from ])lague. 
This disease first made its appearan(*e in 1902, but it did not 
assume an epidemic form, and in 1905 the district w'as free 
from it again. The highest number of i’e(*orded deaths wais 
3,341 in 1904. The generally airy situation of the village sites, 
the open-air life and the powerful disinfecting action of the sun 
in the unusually clear atmosphere are possibly ies[)onsible for 
the immunity. 

When statistics of infirmities w*ere first com[)iled, in 1881, 
70 lunatics, 240 lepers, 218 deaf-mutes and 1,862 blind persons 
were i*ecoJ’ded. Ten years later the number of insane had 
risen to 94, le[)crs to 300, deaf-mutes to 486 and blind persons 
to 2,288. The reason for this increas(' is not a])paient, but 
some difference was doubtless made owing to the incorpora¬ 
tion of the large city of Jhansi in the district in 1886. In 1903 
tliere was a large decrease all round : lunatics had fallen to 46, 
lepers to 84, deaf-mutes to 150 and blind persons to 924. 
Tliese numbers are generally well below the provincial aver¬ 
age. The decline in numbers in the past decade is perhaps in 
part accounted for by the fact that these people are for tlie 
most part beggars and consequently sutfered more than any 
otJier class of persons from the effects of famine wdien the flow' 
of charity dried up. 
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The aji>TicRltiire of the district as a wliole is not of a high 
order as is evident from the nature of the crops g■ro^^ Il, the 
vharactcj* of the cultivating classes, the sparseness of tlit* j)oi)u- 
hition, the absence of irrigation, and the large proportion of 
high-(‘aste tenants and proprietors. High cultivation is almost 
entirely absent except in a few villages such as Barwa Sagar, 
and the standard is particularly low in })arts of the Lalitpiir 
subdivision where pahi cultivation prevails. The preparation 
of the ground is generally inadequate, and little of it, exce])t 
in the carefully woiked tareta of the red soil areas, receives 
manure. Nature is allowed to work in her own way, and the 
harvests she gives are imperfectly })rotected and improvidently 
garnered. The homesteads are sejiarated fiom each other by 
long dislanceSj and there are few outlying hamlets. Fencing 
in Jhansi ])ropei’, exce])t in the iirigated tracts where an im¬ 
penetrable thoi’ii hedge is raised to protect the crops from wild 
animals, is miknown. One may traverse miles of nch l)lack 
(otton soil without seeing a human being, and in the hot 
weather, except on the margin of the lakes, the desolation is 
still greater, (hi the other hand there is good Imsbandiy to be 
found on a small scale in the lahar parna tract of northern 
Jhansi and southern Moth; and the proximity and extent of 
jungle in Tjalitpur necessitatest the fencing in of the rahi crops 
in ah soils; while in the rugged country, which forms genei’ally 
the red soil tract, the groan of the Persian wheels, which dot 
the surface of the valleys, is almost incessantly heal’d, and 
cultivators are found at work in remote spots wdierevcr irriga¬ 
tion renders the soil culturable. Here too, where wood is 
plentiful, cowMung is not invariably used for fuel and beenmes 
available for manure. The calendar of agricultural operations 
is a simple one. When the first rain falls, normally at the end 
of June, the soil is roughly scratched wuth the plough, and 
cotton is sow’n, usually in combination with some other crop. 
In July, if the rain continues, juar is put in, and tow\ards 
the end of the month til, hajra and the smaller millets. 
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The cotton is then weeded where practicable, after it the 
jnar, and about the middle oi* the end of August, when 
the latter reaches a foot or so above the ground, furrows are run 
tlirough it with the plough, the operation being known as 
J)ir(ii. Dajra and other inferior kharif cro[>s need little atten¬ 
tion and get none. Kuar (September-Oedober) is tlie critical 
niontli for the husbandman in black soil tracts. Tiain is neces- 
sai’V to bring tlie hharif crop to maturity and to soften the 
giouiid for rabi ])long]iing. In October most of the autumn 
liarvest is gathered in, and the kuLki rice is cut. Juar and 
hdjra heads are snipped off* at the beginning of November : 
cal lie ar(‘ allowed It) graze on the succulent leaves of the 
])lants as the}^ stand, and little use is made of the stalks unless 
scarejt\ is pressing. The smaller millets are upnjotcal. Tn 
()eh)])er and November Tdbi sowings take place. Tor the 
sju’ing cro[)S the earlh is f)reparcd more ('arefully, fields being 
])louglied on the a^au'age four times; but the number depends 
on the strength of the cultivator, his cattle and the caf)ital he 
(am command. When irrigation is ]K)ssible pisiya wheat is 
sown and gets I'oiu’ or five waterings of two days’ duiation 
each. In the black' soil ti'act, wlnu'e the crops arc' grown dry, 
the sc'c'd is drop[»ed in and left to mature as best it can. If 
wild animals are particularly pressing Thamars arc' hired to 
slc'ep out at nights. Hy the Ix'ginning of A])ril the rahi har- 
vc'st is ovei’, wheat being frecjuently u])r(.)ote(i instead of cut 
l)y the sic'kle. Alen, women and (diildren swarm across fiom 
the sterile' tracts in the south and from tlie Orcliha. state to 
earn scaaity wages as harvesters. From April till June the 
fields are again left to solitude'. The hot weathei' crops at 
Barwa Hagar and other lakes are gathered; imd cjrfJia* rice 
i'ound some of the large tanks is sown by dibbling in near the 
water’s edge. Kac-hhis grow small patches of summer crops, 
chout is sowji where irrigation is piv)curable, and Dhimars in 
certain Belwa and Fahuj-side villages cultivate incdons, wliich 
are ready for the market in May. Otherwise operations are 
at a standstill. Kotation of crops is recognised as a necessity 
only in inferior soils. Tn black soils the benefits of rotation, 
are in practice secured by mixing wheat and gram, and the 
land is seldom rested. Similarly in irrigated tracts its fresh- 


called salhia from tlic fact, tliai it takes only GO days to ripen. 
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ness is ensureil by the application of nuiniire. Where the black 
soil is weaker, juar is grown in alternation witli wheat or 
grain, and parna is generally given a loose rotation of juar, 
cotton and grain. The greatest regularity of rotation, how¬ 
ever, is observed in rakar, when kodon, til and cotton, or ko- 
don, cotton and juar invariably alternate in land which after 
three }ears has to be left fallow for an indefinite period to 
rei'oiip its jiroductivity. 

The ordinary agricultural implement is the drill [)lough 
called Jial, with its seed tube or warn attached at sowing time; 
the bakliar or sacrifier, with a transverse blade of iron across 
the share, for use in soft cloddy and Ians grown ground; and 
the patela or mai, a long, heavy log dragged by oxen for l)reak- 
ing clods in very friable mar or in light soil tracts. The kurpn 
and the hansiya are hand tools for weeding and reaping. 

Owing to its laige barren and uncultnrable aj’ea and its 
sparse populatioji the cultivation of the district has never 
reached a very high development, aiid Jhansi has always well 
exceeded Lalitpur. In the former tract out of a total area of 
878,503 ao’cs, only 420,348 acres or 48 ])er cent, were cultiva¬ 
ted in 1804, the year selected for tJie preparation of records at 
the fii'st settlement. At the same period in Lalitpur 
288,000 out of 1,213,022 acres wei'e recorded as unde}’ 
the plough, making a percentage of less than 23. 
Cultivation fli (‘tuates greatly, as elsewhei’e in Bundel- 
khand, but low as these percentages are, no great im¬ 
provement on them has ever taken ])la.ce. At the second 
settlement of Jhansi, bet.ween 1889 and 1892, the total area, 
now modified by iiiterchange of villages witl] Gwalior, was 
returned at 923,140 acres, of whicli 385,810 acres or only 42 
per cent, wau’e cultivated. A few years later when the sub¬ 
division was resettled, its total area amounted to 1,153,871 
and that under cultivation to 272,980 acres or less than 24 pei’ 
cent. At the recent resettlement of the whole district, be¬ 
tween 1903 and 1900, 723,018 acres or barely 33 per cent, of 
the total area of the district, including the Gursarai and 
Kakarwai estates but excluding reserves and runds, were under 
the plough. This latter acreage may be considered normal. 
The propm’tions in the two parts of the district were 4j)'3 pei‘ 
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cent, for Jhansi and 26*1 per cent, for Lalitpiir. Amon^' tab- 
*sils Mail had the larf>est percenta^^e of cultivated to total area 
with 43 per cent, in 1902-03, followed c losely by Moth with 42 
per cent : Garautha had nearly 40 per cent, and Jhansi 39. 
In Lalitpur the proportion in tahsil Mahroni was 25 per cent, 
and in tahsil Lalitpur 23 per cent., Balabehat bein^’ the par- 
^ana with the lowest acreage, where it did not exceed 12 per 
cent. 

Tlie areas of culturable land, particularly those fall in;;' 
under the head of fallow, are important in Bundelkhand and 
are extensive in this district. At the earliest settlements the 
proportion of cailturable waste was 32 per (*ent. in Jhansi and 
51 ])er cent, in IjahJpur. At the second settlements the per- 
centa;;es had risen to 41*5 and 62 respectively. In 1902-03 the 
lecorded culturable areas measured 481,113 acres oj‘ 27 ])er 
cent, in Jliansi ])roper and 760,082 or 37 per cent, in the sub¬ 
division, a total of 1,241,195 acres for the entire district out 
of which 713,367 acres came under the head of old and 197,977 
acres under that of new fallow. Of this enormous area 
194,810 acres were in the same year included within holdings. 
Owing to the general praclic'O of lump renting most holdijigs 
include a. certain ])roportic)n of fallow, whicli is necessary in 
the red soil and lighter tracts owing to the poorness of the soil, 
and in better land to leave a, margin in case of a kans invasion 
or soil impoverishment. In good seasons a rapid extension of 
('ultivation in tliese areas takes jlace, and the area of fallow 
not included in beddings may be cultivated too. The extension 
is never permanent and the rapid changes in the area of 
waste only emjliasise the very fluctuating nature of cultiva¬ 
tion in this portion of Bundelkhand. Among tahsils tlie cul¬ 
turable acreage out of cultivation is over 5() per cent, of the 
total area in Jhansi, over 40 per cent, in Man and Moth, and 
closely approximates to tlie same figure in Garautha. In both 
tahsils of Lalitpur it exceeds 60 per cent., the liighest propor¬ 
tion being in pargana Lalitpur and the lowest in Talbehat and 
Banpur. 

A considerable area bears more than one crop in the year, 
a result of the greater use of irrigation in Jhansi than in other 
districts of Bundelkhand. The area fluctuates considerably, 
but there appears to have been a noteworthy increase. In 
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Lalitpur the average area twice-cropped is fairly constant and 
well exceeds 40,000 acres, parganas Talbehat and Banpur far 
surpassing all others in this respect. In Jhansi proper the 
average area exceeds 20,000 acres, of which considerably over 
half is contributed by Jhansi tahsil itself, and nearly two- 
thirds of the remainder by Man. In 1892 tlie total double- 
cropped area in Jhansi proper amounted to only 11,781 acres, 
a little over three per cent., of the total cultivated area. In 
Lalitpur the settlement figures were 34,827 acres or 121 pei‘ 
cent, as against a previous quinquennial average of 43,327 
acres- In 1902*03 these figures had increased to 23,039 and 
41,020 acres, or 5 and 14 per cent, of the, cultivated area res¬ 
pectively. Double-cropping is confined to land on which the 
first crop sown is rice, and to fields in which early millets and 
zaid crops are sown with the help of irrigation. There is 
little chance that the area will expand unless irrigation is 
developed or an extension of the area devoted to rice, where- 
ever suitable soil is found, takes place. 

The usual harvests are known by the names of siaoH and Marvests. 
nnhari. The zaid harvest is of little importance. In 1902-03, 
a normal year, it amounted to only 3,424 acres, though the 
extent varies somewhat when it is necessary to supplement a 
deficient rabi. Of this area over one half, or, 1,820 acres, 
belonged to the Lalit])ur tahsil, 1.‘)().3 acres being contributed 
by the ])argana of Talbehat. In Jhansi ja'oper, the tahsil of 
the same name liad the largest area with 689 acres, followed 
by pargana Baiipiir in Mabi’cmi tahsil with 432 and tahsil Man 
with 372 acres. As might be expected, the more distinctively 
black soil tabsils and ])arganas, namely (larautba. Moth, 

Mahroni and Madaora, contributed a very insignificant 
acreage. The chief crop growui is melons, wdiicli are raised 
in the neighbourhood of Jhansi city and Araii-Ixanipur, but in 
Talbehat and Jhansi tabsils a large acreage is sown with 
chena, saacan and other early millets, while in all tabsils and 
parganas, except the black soil ones, vegetables cover an 
appreciable area. In addition to these, in Lalitpur, Talbehat 
and Jhansi 370 acres were devoted to non-food crops. Less 
than 10 per cent, of the acreage is unirrigated, w^ater being 
practically essential except for melons which are grown in dry 
sand beds near the rivers, and this restri(*ts the bulk of the 
harvest to the red soil tracts where irrigation is plentiful and 
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cheap, or to tlio nei^^libonrJiood ol tanks and lakes. Of the 
two main harvests the kliarij is by far the more important. 
At the two settlements durin^^’ the last decade of the century 
ii covered 487,740 acres oi* 6(S-61 of the total cropped area, as 
against ‘^‘2:1,088 or 31*38 pei‘ cent, occupied by the rahi. 
Though the I’elatixa^ areas under both harvests are apt to 
fluctuate widely accoiding to season tlie predominant position 
of the autumn crops has never been challenged, and during 
mo]’e recimt years there has been a tendency to extend their 
aci’cage at I he expense' of rahi. For the four years from 1900 
to 190.*) till' av('i'age ])]‘opo]‘tion of I'harij liad increased to 
7F2 pc]- cent. ( omf)ared by tracts and tahsils the percciitages 
vai'y greatly. In Jhansi proper the average rahi area-during 
the same period has been 3()*59 per cent, of tlie total 'area 
o’opped, and the hliarif peixamtage 03*41. IMotli has 48*5 
pel' (smt. (.>r its area under rahi crops and (laraiitha 41*4 per 
cent., l)ut in the red soil talisils of Jhansi and Man the average 
proportion falls to ‘13*2 and 27*9 per cent. The district totals 
are niiKdi disturbed by Ijalitpur : lu're the tahsil of the same 
naiiu' (l('V()t('s on the averag(' 81'1 per c(mt. of its area to 
L'harit crops and tahsil Mahroni no less than 82*8 per camt., 
tlie c(.)rrt'sp()nding raJa areas being only 18*8 and 17*1 per 
cent, respc'ctively. 

If the two divisions of the district are compared, the 
larger ])rop()rtion of inlerio}' lliarif crops such as the smaller 
millets is very noticeable in Lalitpur, and is partly due to the 
generally lowvw standard of cultivation in that subdivision, 
hut chiefly to the mudi greatei* proportion of red soil in which 
these crops are grown : they consist for the most part of 
l-ochni, jihilxar, liiitki, raJi and sawaa, and oceu]ued in the 
subdivision an area of 120,808 aci'c's at the settlement of 1890 
and OIK' of 89,025 at that of 1900, corajiai’ed with 23,371 and 
18,817 ac)a\s i’es[)ectively at tlie twn previous settlements in 
Jhansi proper. RaJi and pliikar are tw^o varieties of the millet 
known as clicna in the Doab, but are only grown as adtunm 
crops, and sawan, wdiich ocupies the smallest acreage of the 
five, is very similar to phikar. Generally at least 50 per cent, 
of the ai'ea covered by these millets is occupied by kodon. Of 
the total cropped area in the kharif 10 per cent, is devoted to 
this crop, the proportion being 6*8 per cent, in Jhansi proper 
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and 21*8 per cent, in Lalitpur. It is I'arely growii in mar or 
moil, but chiefly in diimai and to a less extent in patliri. 

Pour varieties are recognised, called bakJiia, bliadcmja, hatJia- 
ria or kudeJ and ladra, of which the third is the most prolific 
and extensively grown. 

Juar is the great black soil staple'. Alone or in combina- Juar, 
tion with arJtar a7id othei* c'rops, i( covers oii an average 
119,310 acres or 2()'7 per cent, of the total cropped and 37*5 
of tlie toi.al Iharif area. The former figure rises to 42*2 per 
cent, in Man, but falls to 23*3 per cent, in Jhansi, Man and 
Garautlra, holding an intermediate position with 30 per cent : 
in Lalitpur it does not exceed 20 per cent. Idie ai’ea has 
increased since settlement, when it amounted to 177,032 aci’cs 
or 24*9 per cent., the inci-ease being common to all tahsils, 
but Jliansi and Moth showing no substantial difTei’ence. Juar 
is generally grown alone on good black soils and under favour¬ 
able coiiditions the outturn is magnificent : on light soils it is 
more fre(jiieutly mixed with arhat\ bajra and a, variety of 
otlier (‘ro])s, and excessi\e rain is liable to do much damage to 
it. Many varieties are recognised, those in the north not 
’differing from the varieties found elsewhere iji Ihmdelkliand. 

In Lalitpur tlie (*ommonest and best is called bedrn and has a 
small yellowish grain of good flavour, while othe]' kinds tlial 
frecjiiently occur ai’e bansniali, dcoUi, dudJimO(j((r and jliuyv^ : 
two varieties Imown as domar and surari or gutna are chiefly 
grown by Haherias as dbaiga ci-ops. 

CVjtton is an absolutely insignificant crop in lialitpiu*, and 
has lost its pre-eminence in tlie northern part of the district in 
common witli tlie rest of Ihmdelkhand. It only ocrupies an 
average of 34,363 acres or 4*8 per cent, of the total crop[u'd 
area. The only tahsils in which it is of any importance are 
Moth and Garautha, in the latter of whidi it covers an 
average of 13,854 acres or 13*5 t)er cent, and in the former an 
avera|;e of 7,642 acres or 10*1 per cent. Neither in Man nor 
in Jhansi does it ever appear to have lield a conspicuous posi¬ 
tion, and of the two tahsils just mentioned the proportion of 
the crop has remained unchanged in Moth sitice 1864, while 
in Garautha it appears to have increased from 9 per cent, in 
that year to 11 per cent, in 1892. In that tahsil half the 
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quantity sown is usually sown alone and half is mixed with 
other crops, wliile in the other tahsils il is mostly, and in 
Tjalitpiir always, mixed. 

TO. Til and tili are ci*ops of some importance, covering an 

average area of 77,736 acres or 10*7 per cent, of the total 
cropped area. It lias always been a favourite autumn crop in 
Lalitpur, but in Jliansi ])ro])er in 1864 it was almost unknown 
in Moth and occupied only 9/266 acres in Jhansi and Garau- 
tha. Since the settlements of 1892 and 1896 the proportion 
of the cro]) has remained unchanged in the subdivision and 
Jhansi tahsil, but increased IVorn 4‘8 to 9*5 fiei’ cent, in Mau, 
from 2‘2 to 8*7 per‘cent, in Garautha and from 2‘8 to 4'5 
per cent, in Moth. Its extension has no doubt been 
stimulated by the large export trade in oil-seeds. Til 
and an iwv usually sown on, but ai’e not confined to, the 
lighter oi’ less consistent soils such as diDnat and pariia : 
and it is jilanted as opj)ortunity offers throughout the rainy 
seasoii u}) to Sejitember. In connection with it, it may be 
noted that ramiili (Gulzotia Ahyssinica) or Niger seed is not 
infrequently grown in the subdivision on poor soils, and 

is easily recognised by its yellow groundsel-like flowers. 

'hhaHj Other kharif crops are not of much imjioitance. Ba/ra 

erops. does not cover an average of more than 5,915 acres, most of 
which is usually in Garautha and none in Jjalitpur. Some 
20,000 acres are annually occupied by early and late rice of 
various kinds, its cultivation being cliiefly carried on in the 
red soil tracts of Mau and Jhansi tahsils and m Lalitpur. 
Several varieties are cultivated, that most widely grown being 
known in the subdivision as khardana. Another favourite kind 
is sathia or cJiingi, usually sown in April with the help of 
irrigation and reaped in June, its name being derived from the 
act that it takes only 60 days to ripen. Most of the vaiieiies 
Are coarse and poor, and with the exception of sat him are 
sown in lowlying fields at the break of the rains to be cut in 
October in time to resow the land with rahi. Lice is also a 
favourite crop round the margin of lakes and tanks, where the 
uncultivated varieties known as hhilgi and pasai grow spontan¬ 
eously and furnish food to the poorest classes and Saherias. 
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All classes coiisunie it Jiowever at the festival of “ liarchat,”* 
peculiar to this part of India. Mimg, iird and moth are found 
in some 19,800 acres, 70 per cent, of which are usually in 
Tjalitpuj’, and maize occupies about half the same area, nine- 
tenths again occurring in the subdivision. In the year of the 
recent settlemejit 592 acres were still recorded under sugar¬ 
cane; in 1808 there were ] ,080 acres of that crop in Lalitpur 
alone. The existence of stone presses, or koihuas, lying 
scattered about over the district suggests that sugarcane was 
very niucli more extensively grown in former times than it is 
now. But it is unlikely that more was grown than was 
sufficient to supply liome wants, and with the spread of rail¬ 
ways the local product has been driven from the market. Of 
the 592 acres recorded 375 lay in Jhansi ])ioper, and here the 
crop is grown with the help of irrigation, chiefly in Jhansi and 
Man tahsils. The quality growm is infeiior, and the juice is 
only used for making gur; the cuttings are called bijburai, and 
the canes hnrai. The once valuable al crop is all but extinct : 
the ex})enses of cultivation and the competition of aniline dyes 
have killed this industry, which used to play an important 
pait in the manufacture of kharua cloth. Al used to be sown 
in the best soils only—usually mar : in the second 3 ear the 
plant produced its seeds and in the third the roots were gather¬ 
ed. The lattei’ were dug up most caiefully, the slenderest 
shoots called bara whicdi strike deepest affording the best dye : 
these wcu’c cleared of earth, hound uj) in small bundles or 
chopped u]) in pieces, and then sold. The land was most care¬ 
fully weeded and great precautions were taken to protect the 
f)]ants from insects and vermin. In Moth, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of h]rachh, some infei’ior indigo is still grown; and there 
is a small acreage evejywhere under san, whose fibre is locall 3 " 
used, (xarden crops including vegetables and spices cover a 
small area in all tahsils, hut are of some importance in Jhansi 
and Talhehat. 

• on Iho (Uli dav of the dark half of Cliait in honour of Baldeoji 

or Balarait!. One Raja Kansa, u Itose tyranny caused his Hubjects great 
siiffcrinir, was tlueaiened doaili? from the hand of son of his sister Deoki. 

wife of Basdeo. She and her ehild liowever escaped the guards placed over 
her and hid ht*rself in llie jungle under cftVM'a trees and Icanji grass. For 
lack of other food she was forced io live on pasai grain. Accordingly on this 
festival only poffni grain wWh ffhi and buffalo milk is eaten. A square yard 
of ground is plastered over with buffalo dung and a figure of a woman is 
fashioned out of pasai flour, to which offerings of kari'i and ch^ola blossoms 
are made. 
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The area iiiuler pure wheat was at one time considerable, 
and one of the most significant (dian^u^s in recent years has 
been tlie dimimition of the area sown with it. In Jhansi 
proper it is very lar^i^ely mixed with ^ram, but in Lalitymr it is 
usually growm alone. The.average area sown from 18^7 to 
]890 was 74,655 acres, of whi!?li 63,096 aci’cs were in Lai it- 
y)ur. The rusts of 1893-94 and 1894-95 followed by two years 
of famine-stiaick a blow from which the ciiltivatio]i of the ci op 
has not yet recoveia'd. From 1898 to 1901 the average area 
planted was only li.'bOlI acr^. Some impi’ovement however 
Jias siiK'o taken place, and durin^L^ the last normal yeai’ on 
recoi'd, 19()()-()7, the area has risen to 39,887 acres, Lalitpiir 
contributin,e' 28,136 acres of the total. In djjansi proj)er the 
red soil ])aj‘.^anas Man and Jhansi are responsible for 10,788 
acres of the I'emainder, leaving a very insigniticant .area for 
Moth and Ciaraiitha. In these lattci-, tlie black soil, ])arganas 
wheat is generally found in combination with grajii, the 
average a(a'eage of the mixed crop being 21,944 aci’es or 3'4 
])er (amt. of the total cr{)])ped area. In Moth the ])roportion 
rises to ]5'5 per (amt., but in the two tahsils of the sul.)division 
tliei’e is less than one ])(‘r cent, of the iiiixcal crop. On the 
otluM’ hand Lalitpiir had during the same pei'iod an average 
of 19,546 acres or 6‘4 })er cent, of the total croppcal area 
covered with wdieat and bailey, intermixed, this (annbination 
attaining exadly the' same' propoilion in Jhansi tahsil of the 
district pro])(‘r, but being unappreciable elsewhere. Wheat 
thus alone or in combination with gram and bailey occupies 
ll‘()2 p(U‘ cc'iit. of the total and 38’3 per cent, of the rahi 
cropped area-of the district. On black soils the variety almost 
univimsally jJanted is the red kathia wheat, which is extremely 
susceptible to rust, wJiile on irrigated land the wliite or 
pirsiifd, variety is generally grown. 

The only other nihi crop of any importance is gram. Ml 
normally occuyiies 154) per cent, of the total cropped area and 
521 y>er cent, of the total rabi area. In Moth and Garautha, 
where the area of combined wheat and gram is also largest, 
the former hgure rises to 30‘7 and 33‘5 per cent, respectively : 
in Jhansi tahsil it is'8*8 per cent, and in the subdivision less 
than G per cent. The crop is too well knowm to need des¬ 
cription. 
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l^arley, alone or in combination with ^rain, generally Other 
occn])ies a small aca-ea^e and a small ai’ea is generally devotcMl 
to viatiar, masur ajid alsi, wliic'li are always ^rown in eoni- 
f)ination with oilier crops ; sarson or mustard is in Lalitpiir 
sowm directly the rain ceases and is often cut early enout^ii 
to enable another rahi crop to be planted on the same lai^d. 

Pan deserves a passing notice. There are extensive pa/M gardens 
at TaJi in pargana Ilalahehat, which aie estiinattal to bring in 
Rs. .1 ;2(S8 annually in rent. The jirodnce is famous and hains 
one of the few articles of export from tlu' subdivision. 'I'lie 
pan vine reipiires great care and attention with abimdanc- of 
water .and imimire, and is jiiotected fiom frost as well as froni 
the scorching rays of th(‘. sun b> a tiellis wairk of bamlxxis 
overlaid with matting. The gardens are known as harclija and 
the cultivators are called Barehs oi’ Tarnolis. There are pn^i 
gardens also at ’Banpm\ which have lately bi'cn restarted. 

The average cost of cultivation p(‘r aciv foi’ the clnel ^ 
staples grown in the district is betweem Rs, and Rs. 4 foi' 
tne smalk'j’ millets, iietween ]{s. 5 and Rs. 0 for jiiin\ 
between Rs. (> and Rs. 1‘2 for wheat and gram, and about 
Rs. JO for barley. Wlieti however the raOi stajiles are giown 
on duiiiat or patliri soils where nuuuire and irrigation ai’e 
needed tbe (‘xpenses of cultivation randy ('ome to less than 
Rs. 12 or Rs. li. ac'cordmg to the intensit\ of the husbandi'y. 
A])])roxhnately five seers of seed ])er acav are needed in the tame 
of th(^ smaller millets and jiiai\ rising to t'ight in the case C)f 
koihm, seventy to eighty for wheat, fifty to seventy for barley 
and forty to seventy for gram, according to the nature of the 
soil. The estimated average yield per acre for the same 
staples is eight to ttm maunds of pliiloir, four to five of rai>i, 
twelve to sixteen of kodoii, eight to nine of juar, five to twelve 
of wheat, the same for barley, and between four and eight of 
gram. These estimates however are oidy approximate and 
the average outtuiii varies very greatly according to the soil, 
and whether the crop has been irrigated or not. 

Irrigation is a factor of very varying impoitance in the 
different parts of the district. In the black soil area it is 
practically non-existent except in a few parua villages, and the 
proportion of irrigation to cultivation is only 2*70 })er cent, in 
Jhansi proper and 2*48 per cent, iii Lalitpur. In the red soil 
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tract, excluding' tliat to tiie i=>oiitii-east of Ijalitpiir, the condi¬ 
tions are very different, as the better crops can only be ^rown 
with tlie aid of irri^^ition, and tlie irrigated and fenced tar eta 
is tlie mainstay of every village. Tn this tract the proportion 
of irrigation to cultivation is 21*49 per cent, in Jhansi and 23*3 
per cent, in nortliern Ijalit])iir. In the red soil tract to the 
south-east of Tjalitpnr the conditions are different, as wells are 
few in imnibe]' and mostly yield a scanty supply of water, so 
that the area under ])etter crops is very small and tlie proj)or- 
tion of irrigation to cultivation fails to 8*4 per cent. If the two 
portions of the district are taken as a whole tlie proportion in 
Jliansi proper is 6*5 per cent, and that in Ijalitpur 12 y)er cent., 
or 8*8 per cent, for the entire district. Since the district as¬ 
sumed its present form there has been but little change in this 
proportion, Jhansi showing the unimportant inci’ease of 1 per 
cent, and Lalitpur of even less. The directly irrigated area 
will probably expand to some extent in the future. The 
popular recognition of the importance of irrigation is clear 
from the fact that in Jhansi proper 415 new wells have been 
constructed since 1891, and 1,213 of the small Ijalitpur type 
in that subdi\'ision : and the systematic* work now being ui]der- 
takeii by the Irrigation def)a]’tment in repairing and renewing 
bi’okcm-down tanks should largely increase the area irrigated 
fjom this source. t)n the other hand it is only in villages 
which j)ossess a very good tank that the area served is absolute¬ 
ly protected in years of draught, as the supjJy is shortest when 
it is most wanted; while in villages without a tank a large 
number of the wells give out too soon to be of much assistance 
for the spring harvest. In (*omparing proportionate figures 
of irrigation, however, it must be remembered that there 
is much soil which normally does not need water to bring 
at least one crop to mat maty, and the indirect importance 
of the smaller tanks which admit of tlie cultivation of their 
beds, when the water recedes or is relieved on larger works 
drawn off, is very great. Tn black soil and ravine tracts 
moreover, the place of irrigation is taken to some extent, 
by field embankments, a type of protection which commends 
itself very strongly to the people and retains the surface 
rainfall, besides checking kans and erosion. The area pro¬ 
tected from the worst effects of drought is therefore consi¬ 
derable but capable of very great extension. 
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The history of irrigation works in the district shows a 
record of many vicissitudes. Neglecting tlie more ancient 
works of the CTandels and Bundelas, it will be sufficient to 
commence with the British occupation of the district. 
Under the Marat ha rule a considerable amount of attention 
iiad been [)aid to iiTigation because of their system of direct 
collections, but a long period o'f weak administration of the 
Jhansi state and of consequent internal troubles had allowed 
many of the oldei’ works to fall into disrepair. On the 
assumption of direct administration by the British but little 
attention was paid to the subject and a separate Bundel- 
khand irrigation department was abolished in 1862. Mr. Jen- 
icinsou wlien deputy commissioneJ* urgcal its importaiua* 
and in 1866 drew up a list of 142 existing tanks caj)able of 
repair and 89 Jiew ])rojects. Owing mainly to his enei’gy 
and to the occun'eiu^e of famine in 1868 the large lakes 
of Pachwara and Magarwara were constructed but with little 
supervision, jind improvements were made to those at 
Nachneli. Barwa Bagar, Koncha-Bhanwan, Babina and 
Bijaigarh, while all the lakes and lakelets were thoroughly 
examined with a view to jx)ssibilities of irrigation from them. 
In 1872, as a result of these enquiries, the five lakes of 
Arjar, Barova Sagaiy Pachwara, Kachneh and Magarwara 
wei\' plac'cd under the charge of the Irrigation depai^tment, 
but later in 1877 the special Bundelkliand division was ab'o- 
hshed and the other tanks wein placed under the charge of 
the district engineer of Jhansi in subordination to the 
sn]iermtending engineer, 2nd circle, Irrigation branch. In 
1879 the Grovernment recognised that little return could be 
looked for from these works in direct irrigation but that 
their extension and improvement was worth carrying out on 
general grounds, and in the following year all tanks were 
}>laced under the control of the district engineer in subordina- 
lion to the superintending engineer, buildings and roads 
bi-anch. A series of annual grants was made up to 1885, 
allowing of the repair-of 21 tanks; but the military require¬ 
ments of that year checked fui-ther expenditure in this 
direction, and only two small tanks appear to have been 
constructed between 1886 and 1891. In 1889, when the 
completion of the Indian Midland railway had rendered it 
possible, the restoration of the four large lakes to the control 
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of ihe executive engineer of tlio Betwa canal w^ns decided 
on, and carried out in the following year, the other tanks 
remaining as ]>efore under that of the district authorities. 
In connection witli tlie framing of tlie recoids-of-rights at 
settlement the whole qnestion of the ownei’vship and manage¬ 
ment of the Jhansi lakes was reopened in 1892. It was 
then found that, whatever the previous arrangements had 
been, the four largo lakes were under the control of the 
Irrigation department, 25 smaller lakes under that of the 
commissioner of the Jhansi division with the executive 
engineer of the Public Works de])artmeni a-s his executive 
agent, 4 others nainoly Arja.]‘, Kaiya, Raja Tal at Rahiria, 
and Ivoncha-Bhawan were (hissed as under the district 
hoard, and one (the Bakshi Tal at Babina) a])pertained to 
the Forest departirumt. The commissioner appears to have 
held the anomalous position of being the authority who 
i^xercised the initiative in (juc^stions connected with the res¬ 
toration ot tanks, supei’seding the district ofhcej' iji the 
matter, making his own ]>ro])Osals and g(4ting tlaun piiqrar- 
ed and finally carried out by the executive engineer. What¬ 
ever ardvantages this arrangement may have had before, it 
* certainly liad noiu^ after the district was merged in the 
Allahabad ('ommissioneiship in ]891. Tt Avas finally decided 
in 1898 to kaive all the hdies and tanks,* with the exception 
of the four larger ones, in the hands of the collector and his 
district engineer, and they thus remained till 1905, when 
their management avjis finally transferred to the officer in 
charge of the s]x^cial Tanks division of the Irrigation depart¬ 
ment formed in 1905. The famine of 189*0-97 and the 
scarcity of 1900 directed attention to the subject of protec¬ 
tive irrigation works, and with the formation of that division 
steady progress in the construction of new v orks set in : 
a large number of projects h\i\o been investigated and pre¬ 
pared, and, under the an’angements now in force, these, will 

*B{ihina (Bnlsshi Tal and Kai’a Tal), DliikanlT, Oarliia (1\\o Undcsi, 
JhariBi (Aniia Tal, Dliaramsala, and Tjaclduni Tal), Slu'oiao-Saoar, Kondjn- 
nhaiiAvan, TMdinr, Palipaluiri, in taliRil Jhanni; Arjaj’, Bainhori, J3arap^aon, 
Uijai^nirh, Bairhera, Chhiirara, Crhnrat., Kharon, Kislini Bnznrg, Knnja (two 
^ankfl). Nawada, Palra, Uow'an, "Roni, Siaori, Sijari, in talmil Man; Asia, 
Barwar, Bliawnch, Balrlmosar, Bini'ara, Haibatpur, Mnrkna.n and I’aosna ,• ?n 
iabsil Ciaranlba: Bilabri-Kliarki, Sajxauli, Khob, Jasw^antpura and Bipra, -n 
tabsil Moth; Bangawp.n Kalan, Talbehat (Gaioia Tal and TTrwan or Bipra^ 
Tal), Bant and Biidbai, in Jjalityjnr; and Mabioni, Giina, Mnda.ora and 
Baksa in talisi! Mabroni. 
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he earned out })y tlie department, subject to an agreement 
))y tlie landholders either to pay 4 ])er cent, on Government 
outlay, or a lump sum ])er annum, cal ciliated on an estimate 
of the acreage improved directly or indirectly by th(‘- tanks, 
and liable to quinquennial revision with the land revenue, 
or fixed rates on a similarly estimated area. 

The sources of supply ai’e various but canals do not play ^ouyvcb of 
an important part in the iriigation jaactised in the district. 
d'he Betwa canal jirovides for a certain amount of iri’igation 
but only in the black soil tracts of Moth, where cultivators 
are averse to taking water. This prejudice has only 
f>artially been overcome. The most important source of 
irrigation is wells. Out of a totat irrigated ari^a of 6^,980 
acres at tlu' setthunents ()f 1892 and 1890, 50,994 acres or 
89 per cent, were irrigated from that source : of tliis area 
22,908 acres hehaiged to dhansi proper, Mau aud Jhaiisi 
tahsils contributing the bulk, and 34,081 to Iialitpur. This 
area is sup])lemented by that watered from tankas. This 
includes both direct irriga^tion from the larger lakes and 
those eases wliere water is raised from sliallow wells dug at 
the margin of a tank. Of direct irrigation from rivers and 
finh.is, there is necessarily very little, as the channels of tlie 
^'Jtnairns are too deep and the banks are too |)ivc'i])iroiis for 
lift or flow. In a- few places, liowever, as at Niliona and 
Koncha-Bhawan, botli in tahsil Jhansi, streams are dam¬ 
med; the water is thus diverted for irrigation and is raised by 
means of a hhanch; this consists of a deep excavation in tlie 
()Muk of till', stream communicating by a. cliarnu!! with its 
water, wliieli is I'aised by a Persian wheel or by bullock jiower. 

The character of the wells depends largely on the depth AVater 
at which, water is found below the surface. This varies in 
different parts of the district. The undulating nature of 
the strata and the varying thickness of the softer soil deposits 
cause wafer to be found at ail sorts of depths from 10 feet in 
the red soil central tract to 70 .feet or more in the outlying 
parts of Motli. In the rocky red soil areas water can general¬ 
ly be tapped near enough to the surface for the use of the 
Persian wheel. As one goes north the wells get dee])er, 
and they are deepest of all in the villages lying on the higli 
banks of the Betwa and Bbasan. In the neighbourhood of 
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tlie Betwa canal tlie spring level has been rising in a mark¬ 
ed degree. The dilTerence varies according to the nature 
ol the subsoil, but in five villages wheie observations were 
taken the average depth of water from the surface had risen 
in six years from 31*00 to 20*73 feet. In the Lalitpur sub¬ 
division the aveicigc de])th is 22 feet, but here again it is as 
, variable as in Jljand ]>ro])er. In the neighbourhood of lakes 
and tanks, again, the water level is higher and the supply 
more constant tliaji at distance or than in those villages 
which do not possess a lake or tank. 

The facilities for digging wells is greater in Lalitpur 
tluu^ in dhansi. There kachcha wells can be dug for Rs. 5 or 
Ivs. G if no blasting is itapiired, and the\ will last from two 
to six years. They are usually how^ever lined with a small 
baked bricks set iti mud, a process which entails an outlay 
of some Iis. 50 but ensures stability for many years. In 
th(' billy tracts of Jbansi the cylinders are nearly always 
formed either of bricks or stones collected from the bills, 
d’he art of fyo/o sinking is uidmovvn. In the black soil 
tracts the great expense of digging necessitates the ])ro- 
tcciioii of all w'ells by masonry, wbicli adds enormoiisiv to 
llie outlaw : such sidrstantial works cannot be acconijdisbed 
for less than TIs. 300. Earthen wells liei'e are at a dis¬ 
count, l)eing represented by an occasional water bole dug in 
tiu' bank of a stream or bed of a lake and worked by the 
(Ihcnkh or by hand. Where the water level is fairly high 
and wood ahundant, as it is in most parts of Tjalitpiir, water 
is raisc'd by tlie Persian wdieel eallcHl n/Z/r/f or rchv^ : else¬ 
where the o!dinar\ leathern hiieket drawn hy oxen is em¬ 
ployed. TIk' former, wdiich consists of a chairs of qharras 
fastened to a wooden wheel set revolving hy means of rough 
wooden cogs propelled hy hnllocks, is llie more usual, but 
it is oeeasionally worked like a ti'eadmill hy tlie hands a,nd 
Feet of a man who sits over it. The nund)er of w^ells has 
gieatly increased in recent years, and the area irrigated from 
tins source has risei\ from 49,7G0 acres at the previous settle^ 
inents to 5G,9G4 acres at that of 1900. Of the 1,028 new’ 
wells ])iii1t druing the same period over twxvthirds were found 
in the sul)division, for the most part in parganas Talhebat, 
^Bansi and Banpur, while of the remainder tliree-fourths lie 
in Jhansi and Man lahsils. The average area irrigated from 
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a well is three acres, the comparative lowness of the area 
heuv^ cine to tlie smaller amonnt of wa,ler raised by the Persian 
Avheel in comparison witli the leathern Imclcet; bnt the cost of 
irrigating by the latter method is greater and it rec)nires 
strong cattle, unless the size of the buc'ket is proportionately 
rednced. The average cost of watering one acre once may 
])e estimated at Ke. 1-8-0 to Its. 2-0-0 according to the method 
<anpIoyed. 

Hie avt]ag(' aereage watei’ed from lakes and tanks is and 

8,749 acres. Their construction and appearance has already 
been described. 4'he four large lakes of Barwa Sagar, 

)\achneh, Alagarwara and Pachwara, are under the manage¬ 
ment of the Irrigation department and are fitted with a ])roper 
system of sluices and distributaries which guarantee economy 
ill the use of water. In the large number of lakes and tanks 
managed by firivate jiroprietors different methods for utiliza¬ 
tion of the water are em})loyed, and there is always a ten¬ 
dency to waste. In many cases direct irrigation is carried 
on from the tank through a sluice called serar })rovided for 
that jvurpose. The prevailing form of sluice is a series of 
holes in the dam insufficiently stopped by plugs of wood, 
irom wliich there is consid^a-ahle leakage. When water, 
instead of being let otf by the sluice for cultivation Ixdow 
tilt' embankmeni, is retpiircd for higher land af’oiiiid the lake • 

»L .s conveyed by digging a shallow well and raising The water 
by lilt' Persia]i wheel, lyy the laborious swing of a wicker 
liaskt't t'alled danlia, or by means of the scarcely less laliori- 
ous (‘hahaf. The latter is a hollow tree trunk or an old dug- 
out canoe with one end removed and weighted, and is worked 
on a pivot, tme end dipjiing into the water below and then 
being suddenly raised so as to shoot writer tlirougli tlie other 
end into the field above. With tank irrigation is generally 
included that from “ other sources,” the nature of which 
has been already indicated. The average area so irrigated 
amounts throughout the district to 582 acres only. The 
lank iiTigated areu is a fairly constant acreage, hut that 
from ” other sources ” varies considerably and in dry years, 
iwhen every effort is made to bring crops to maturity, it^ 
rises very high. Thus in 1895 it rose to 1,024 acres, and in 
the normal season of 1898 fell to only 242. 
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Under this liead is included tlie areas watered by the^ 
Betwa canal and by the small distributaries from the Barwa 
*Sapar, Kachneli\ Pacliwara and Magarwara lakes. The 
:iverage area irrigated rinm these sources is 2,806 acres, but 
the actual acreage is subject to great variations. Tn 1894-95 
only 1,100 acres were imgated from canals, l)ut in 1896-97 
the area i‘Ose to 8,934 acres, the incM’ease being due almost 
entu'‘e]y to extended irrigation fi'om the Betwa canal. 

The construction of a canal from the Betwa river was 
first advocated by Captain (afterwa,ids Major-General) 
Strachey, B.E., in 1855, and an establishment provided to 
invesiigate the subject ])erished in the Mutiny. Tlie ques- 
lion was taken up alter the restoration of <a‘der and examined 
])y Jjieutenant Home, B.E., who in 1808 sul)mitied a pre¬ 
liminary report esiablishine Ihe practicability of a canal (o 
water the tract lying between the Ihihuj, Betwa and Jumna 
rivers. Subsequently the same office]’ made ti detailed pro- 
\oci fo]‘ the (‘onstruction of a canal carrying a maximum 
h'harij suyiply of 1,000 cusecs with a depth of 8} feet, to 1)0 
taken ont from the river near the village of Paruddia. The 
length of the weii* crest reconjinended was 2,4‘26 feet, with 
a height of 25 feet al)Ove the bed of tlie rivei’ in tlie low'est 
nart; and the ronglily estimated coni of tlie whole sclieme 
was Rs. 19,29,246. Ri 1869 the matt(‘r was exhaustively 
investigated by Lieutenajit Bagge, *R.E., wduj made much 
more aud)itious pi'0[)Osals, the cost of whicli, including that 
of reservoir dams, amounted to nearly 00 laklis. Omitting 
the cost of the head w'eir aiul Iwtj ix^'orvoir dams, this 
projeO would liave absorbed 36 kddis, tlie difleience being 
attributable to a. more complete development, the necessity 
of providing navigation and to lu'avy exj>enditure in crossing 
drainage. Two weirs were coritemydaied iimh r the scheme, 
(me at Khurd and the other at Olnisgaon : the latter is the 
lowest of the four i‘0(‘ky barriei's which cross the channel 
of the Betwa between Nohat ghot, whej’e the river debouches 
f]'om hilly country, and a yxjint 17 miles low’er dowm. In 
1872, after a visit from Sir William Muir, the question 
wris again bronglit up; fresli suiweys were undertaken by 
*Mr. Richardson and Lieutenant Dyce, R.E., and Lieutenant 
Bagge’s project was examined by Mr. Anderson. As a re¬ 
sult of these investigatums a fresli estimate, amounting to 
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Fonie Jo laklis uu the lines of Lieutenant Home’s original 
[)]oposals fixing the weir at Parichlia, was j^re^^ai’ed and sub- 
nutted to tlic (lovcrnment of India. The differences of opinion, 
liowever, on the financial aspects of the scheme were consider¬ 
able, and a lengthy correspondence ensued between the Supre¬ 
me GoA^ernment on the one hand and the Local Government 
and its vjirioiis officers .on the other regarding the })ractica- 
bility of inigating aiar and kindred ma1tei*s; and in tlie 
course of th(‘ discussion the whole question of irrigation in 
BundeJkhand, including that of the tanks and lakes as well 
as that ol watei- rates, came under review. It was not till 
188-1 that, under the tluai newly adopted policy of con 
structing protective as distinot from remunerative works, 
the Betwa canal estimate received its final sanction. 

Woi'k was commenced in 1881 and completed in 1885. The 
The lieaduorks of the canal are situated in manza Ivhiiid 
rieai' the village of Parichha in the jagir of Tori Latehpui’, 

14 miles from Jliansi. The weir wliich dams the river at 
this jx)int is a solid structure of rubble masonry, impound¬ 
ing 1,700 million cubic feet of water. It extends across 
the i’oeky bed of the ri\er on a curved alignment, divided 
into two ]>ortions liy an island, and has a total length of 
4,201 feet, the crest being (>31 hS feel above sea level and on 
an average 25 feel above the normal level of the river 
channel. Its total cost was Its. 4,79,843, and it converts 
the rivei’ foi* some 17 miles above into a stately stretch of 
watei*. ’Ihe necessity of providing further storage ^\as 
demonstrated by the scarcity of water in th)e famine of 
1896, and in 1897 proposals were made for erecting shutters 
on the crest of the weir. In 1898 the estimate for these, 
amounting to Es. 1,53,081, was sanctioned, and a line of 
shutters 6 feet high was fixed upon tlie weir, which increased 
the storage of the reservoir to 2,420 million cubic feet. 

On the left flank of the weir are the under-sluices, at 
right angles to which lie the canal gates, the chief object 
the former being to pnwent the accumulation of silt at this 
point, d^he main canal runs parallel to the Jhansi-Cawn- 
por(' r(3ad for 12 miles at a considerable depth below the 
level of the surrounding country. At the village of Puli?i, 
in Samthar state, 4 miles north-west of Moth town, it ap¬ 
proaches nearer the surface and bifurcates into tw^o branches, 
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oalled respectively the Hamirpur and the luithaiind, T\hose 
<lirectioiis are sufficiently indicated by their Jiaines. The 
total cost of the canal amounted approximately to 
Its. 00,000, blit it has so far never becm remunerative. 
It was first oj)ened for irrigation in Septembei- 1885; but 
where inigation is feasible within the bonndaries of this dis¬ 
trict the soil is i)iur and kabar, and.in these soils iirigation 
is not geiKM’ally ]>ractised. Tlie extent, however, to which 
water is utilized dej)ends entirely on the season : for many 
years after its construction but little advantage was taken of 
it. In 1005-06, 2,101 acres were irrigated from it in this 
district, compared with only 34 after the good monsoon of 
10()()-()7. A new dfstributary lurs recently beem madt' to 
inlgati' the area behAcen Pulia and Moth town. 

Tlie necessity of supplementing the ineagie river suitply 
of water by a second resei’voir had been foreseen by Lieute¬ 
nant Ikigge and his successors; but the small extent to 
which the water of the canal was utilised in its earlier years 
did no force the question to the front, and it was only after 
1806 and the subsequent dry years that occui'red, combined 
with th(‘ development of irrigation, that the provisioti of 
further storage was found to be essential. Odie site at 
Dlinkwaii had from the fn'st been seb'ctod as the best for a 
seeond ri'servoir, and worh was commenced there in 1904. 
d'he weir wbicdi dams tlie river at Dlnikwan has a length 
of 3,924 feet, is flanked l)y earthen embankments wiiich 
connect it with the hills on either side, and has a maximum 
height of 50 feet almve tlie I’iver bed. The impounded 
water is estimated to amount to 2,434 million cubic feet, 
but the capacity lias been increased to 3,759 million cubic 
feet by the erection of 383 eight-feet shutters on the crest. 
The reservoir thus formed will extend some 13 miles up the 
river and in places be over a mile in width. The w^ir Ikis 
been designed to pass a maximum flood discharge of 652,000 
(*use(‘s, and work on the masoniy portion was conqilcted in 
the autumn of 1908 : the shutters w^re erected dpring the 
following year. The estimated outlay on the wwk is 
Rs. 23,98,321 : and lihe increased supply of water shouid 
ensure the protection of a large tract of country, though little 
benefit will accrue to the Jhansi district. 
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The village of Garliinau lies in the north of Jhansi. 
tahsil near the Great Indian Peninsula railway, close to which Garhmau 
is a triangular tract of country, surrounded on all sides by «^anal8. 
hills, covering 2’25 square miles in area. On the eastern 
side there exist thi’ee deej) and two comparatively higher 

gaps in the chain of hills, all of which had })een for many 
years (‘losed by earthen embankments, forming three sepa¬ 
rate small tanks, one near the village of Palar, another 

lunir that of Garhmaig and a third near the railway station. 

The situation of the hills how^ever is such that the enclosed 
valley is capable of containing a far knger volume of water 
than could ever find its w^ay into it dwung to the restricted 

<‘atchment area. In 1905 it wars proposed to augment the 

supply by damming a nala, two miles to the wTst, and cut¬ 
ting a feeder (iiannel to the valley from it. The catchment 
ai’ea of the iiala abov(' the ])oint froTn which the diveision 
starts is 12 square miles, and an embankment on the north¬ 
ern flank of channel was proposed in addition to catch the 
rainfall over 1G4 s(piare miles of country between tlie nala 
and the valley. Jt was estimated that the stomge in the 
I’cservoir w^ould l>e iiicrc'ascal thereby from 96 to 386 million 
(Mibic feet, spread over an area of 935 acres or H square 
miles, and be capable of dii’cdly irrigating 3,800 acres as 
well as submerging 765 acres of land which would be available 
lor rahi cultivation after the water hind been drawui off. 

The scheme contejuplated, besides the feeder channel, the 
constiaiction of a. masonry dam in the ]iarrow gap near Palar 
village, and the raising and improvement of the twx) existing 
<la.ms at Garhmau, as well as of that near the railway sta¬ 
tion, and the provision of a weir 500 feet long on the naia. 

For ii'rigation twx) ])i*anches or distributaries and twm minors 
with a total length of 23 miles were to be built, and the 
total cost of the scheme was estimated-at Ps. 67,125. Work 
was commenced on the project in the summer of 1906 in 
connection with famine relief, but before it was completed 
a larger and combined scheme was advocated. The hitter 
contemplated the erection of a dam on the Pahuj ilver, 
south of the crossing of the Agra branch of the Great Indian 
Peninsula raihvay, which would form sufficient storage not 
only for a small canal along the right bank of that river, 
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but also admit i)f a supply to the Garhmau reservoir, sufB- 
caeiit to ensure the iiriRation of the whole tract commanded.* 
The catchment area available on the hahuj amounts to 1‘20 
square miles, and the storapj'e capacity of the reservoir is 
estimated at 790 million cubic feet, while an additional 200' 
million cubic feet are available from solne submer^^ence 
tanks within the Pahuj catchment, wliose water will be* 
})assc‘d off into that stream in time for utilisation during the 
rnhi. Tncluding the acrea"(' irritable from the Garhmfiu 
I’cservoir the (‘ultivated area commanded by the whole system 
is estinriled at 30,04*1 aci'cs, out of winch 13,500 acres will 
normally be irrigated in the rcihi in addition to some 5,000 
acres of rice dmhi^^ the kharif. Alto^ethc]' about 75 miles of 
cliaiiic'l are pro])()sed and the estimated cost of the complete 
ja'oject is Tls. 65,010.^ Work was commenced in the spriiif^' 
of 100s—a year, it may l>e remarked, in which the rainfall 
was phnitiful enough to fill the tank, witlmiit any water from 
the Pahju. 

d^’he Parwa ftagar is situated 12 miles to the east of 
Jhansi. It is formed hy a fine masonry embankment nearly 
tbroe-cjuarters of a mile in length, at the extremity of which 
lie th(' ruins of a ])icturesque old fort. It was constructed 
or else (extended and iTstored by Ilaja TTdet Singh of 
Orchha between the years 1705 and 1737 A.I). Canal dis- 
triluitaries were constructed fiom it by Mr. Clarke, an officer 
of the old Irrigation department abolished in 1802. In 1872 
Ps. 5,041 were spent l)y tlie Government in repairs to it 
under the superintendence of tlie local authorities, who con¬ 
tinued to look after it till 1890 when, together with Kaclmelp 
Magiirw^ara and Pacliwara, it was put under the superinten¬ 
dence of the Irrigation dcfiartment. The capacity of the 
lake is estimated to lie 329,804,000 cubic feet capable of 
irrigating 3,747 acres, the ca.tclunent area being a good one' 
and ext(mding over 73 24 square miles. The total hmgtli of 
distributaries is 141 miles, and the average area irrigated 
from it, wliich varies greatly, is 972 acres. 

The Kachneli lake is situated 4 miles south of the 
Now'goug road between .Arjar and Panipur. It is said to 
have been excavated nearly 1,000 years ago by one of the 
Chandel Pajas, and the present dam is said to have been 
built by Rai’a Pur Singh Peo of Oichha about A.P. 1000. 
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It was piuvided willi irrigation cliaiinels ])y Mr. Clarke at 
the same time as Bar^\a Sagar and remained under the 
district autliorities like that lake till 1800, Its. 0,888 liaving 
been spent on special repairs in 1870, The storage basin 
of the lake is ('stimated to hold 158,308,500 cu[)ie feet of 
.water, bnt it has a very small catchment area covering 5*63 
miles onl\. Its distributaries c\t(‘iid ov(a- 18* miles, and the 
average aic'a irrigated is only 050 acres. 

ddie KachjU'h and Ihn-wa Sagar lakes are subjt'ct to ^ 

what is known as the luui hiuJim (i()i)as]}i. This arose as 
follov's. The old settlements under native rule had been 
made with reba'eiu'e to the free use of water by those 
cultivating the lands wheie it could be utilised, the rental 
being nierelx increased by tlu' advantage of ijTigation. The 
diffi(adty ai*ose und(‘r British rule that the landljolder would 
b(‘ compelled to pay a water rate over and abo\e tlie revenue 
fixed on a consolidated rent and water rate, and wdth re¬ 
gard to tenants that tbeir rents fixed on the btisis of the con¬ 
solidated demand would lx* iner('ased by the amount of water 
rate. ;\c(*ording 1 y in Isfil ]\Ir. AlUir laid down that the 
fields ])aying this consolidated rental should he considered 
presci'iptive” irrigatit)n and be exempt from water rate. 

Tlie list of siK'b fields is carefnll\ kept and revisofi, and at the 
settleiiuuit of 1802 tlu\v were assessed as irrigated land pay¬ 
ing full rents, tbo md insult ])eing that the fTOvernment 
instead of ivcuaxang from the cultivators the full price of the 
w'ater shares this price with the landholders, who are allownd 
to ap])ropriate half the enbanciul rental. The privileged 
fields have a prioi- right to recniw water, after whit'h the 
sur))lns is a\ai 1 able foi’ supply to other land on ])ayment of 
Walter JTite. The surplus so available is not large. es]ieciahy 
in the case of Kacbneb, nor is the remaining irrigable land 
extensive: and the policy of the villagers is to grow rahi 
crops on the privilegcul fields, reserving the others for hharif 
crops, for which they can generally dispense with the 
necessity of water. Betw^oen 3904 and lOOfi, out of an 
average of 1,622 acres irrigated from these lakes, 943 were 
hadim ohpa.dii. The lands situated on the margins or in tla^ 
beds of the two lakes and cultivated, whether by irrigation 
by lift from tlie lake oi’ otherwise, are also exempt from the 
payment of water rate and have been assessed on the same 
jadnciples. 
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•The Pacliwara Jake was constriieted by Mr. Stuart, 
assistant commissioner, and Colonel Prownknv, Jl. E., 
secretary to Goveiaiment im the rnidic Works department, 
in 3868 and the following* years, “ all the necessary levelling 
being done with an old ](‘V(*] (and) tlie design jirepared in 
three or four days." Including irrigation cJiannels the 
^vork cost Rs. .‘)8,()7r). In 1875-76 an aijueduc.l, neAv head 
sluices and new canals w(‘re constinctcal, the old lo\N'-level 
canals having been found detective. Repairs and mainten¬ 
ance weiv eai’ried on by the district stall till 1890, wlien 
the lake was ])ut imd(*‘r 1(he Irrigation department. The 
storage of the lakti is estimated as 1^79,107,600 culih feet, 
covering a surface aixai of ‘29,9tr2,400 scpiai-e feet whicdi 
forms the (lovermnent }nali(tl of Rajpura, the land being 
owned bv the (lovernmenl. dlu' lak{^ has a catchment area 
of 12‘44 square miles and is capable of iaVigating 8,872 
acres. The average area, irrigated from it is t>91 acres, 
situated in the villages of Raclnvara, frairaha, Rananra, 
Kakwara, Siaoii and Riiita, the l^mglh of the distributaries 
being 8.^ miles. 

44ie MagaiAvara lake' lies between the railway and the 
metalled load to the north of Kaclmeh. The dam was 
built by famine labour in 1868-69 at a cost of Rs. 19,809. 
The lake was managed in the same way as the other lai'ger 
lakes till 1890, when it Avas placaal under the control of the 
Irrigatioji de])artment. TIk' capadty of the lake is estimat¬ 
ed at 101,291,100 cu])ic h'ct, and it is provided Avith nearly 
12 miles of distributaries Avhich irrigate an average area of 
127 a(‘res situated in lh(‘ villages of Scwvaio, Rangi'a, Dliaw^a. 
and Chirkana. The ('nlcbment aj’ea. of tihe lake is 2‘79 
s(]uare miles and its Avater is capable of irrigating 1,186 
acres. 


The district Avith its peculiar soils and deheient irriga¬ 
tion is peculiarly dependent on the periodical rains, and very 
sensitive to droughts. Of early famines A^e have no record. 
That of 1788, known throughout this })art of India as the 
chalisa, lioAvcA^r, still lingers in the memory of the people, 
and those of 1888, 1887 and 1847-48 Avere all severely felt' 
in the distiict, which was then not included in the Biitish 
possessions. The rapidity Avith which scarcities and famines 
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follow one another in this tract has ^i\en rise to a saying 
that one may be expected every fifth yeai*. 

The first great famine of which any accurate account lias Famine .'if 
been Icej)! was that of 18()8-69. It is })robably the severest 
that has ever afflicted the district, and is locally known as the 
pachisa from the samhat year 1925. Not only were the crops 
to a large extent either not sown or when sown destroyed 
blit extraneous circumstances i^endered I'clief measures very 
difflc'ult. Less tlian 14 inches .of rain in all fell against a 
normal of nearly 40, and of this quantity 8 inches came in 
duly : August was almost entirely dry, and the 2 inches 
which fell in Septembei' wa're too late to save the Ixharif 
and (juite insufficient to secure the rabi The district thus 
partially de})rived of its food stock was visited with severe 
Hoods in July 1809. Koads and bridges were destroyed, and 
the former, passing as they largely did over black soil and 
not being metalled, became impassable. An absolute food 
famine occurred in Jhansi and its environs, and starvation 
was only staved off by the action of the authorities in im¬ 
porting Us. 10,000 wa)rth of food grains into the town. The 
most severely affected parts were naturally the red soil ti’acts, 

('xcept where irrigation existed : the black soil both in Jhansi 
and Lalitpur Tjiised a diminished but valuable area of kharif: 

(he rabi was less than half tlie average. Early measures 
were adopted for the relief of the starving ]>oor. Tn Septem¬ 
bei' 1800 a k'c-al committee w\as convened, and operations 
began by the establishment of a ]K)orhouse at Jhansi in the 
same month : in Lalitpur charitable relief w^as first doled 
out, but by September 11th the Government sanctioned 
TiS. 15,178 for exp^mditure on six works. As October and 
November passed rainless the distress became more acrite : 

I’elief wv)rks on a large scale were opened in both portions 
of the district. During these three months an average 
of 2,284 persons were daily relieved at the Jhapsi poor- 
house : but in December another was opened at Man, and 
in February of the following year two more weic established 
at Barwa Sagar and Babina, and subsequently others at 
Koncha-Bhanw^an, Bharuler and Ivattai’. Thirteen works 
were undertaken in Jhansi proper for the employment of the 
able-bodied, the chief of these being iiTigation embankments 
at Pachwyara and Magarwara, the constmetion of a road from 
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Babina ovei* the Hetwa vja and the making 

of cuttings and bridges on (lie Saiigor road. Tlie daily 
aveJ'age oi [)ersons on lliesc#works rose from oH in September 
to l,59d in January, 8,()8-‘) in September and 7,509 in April. 
Tn the first foidnight of May the attcaulance fell ofl‘ slightly 
only to rise again till the beginning of July. In Lalit]>nr, 
which was then a sepaiate district, ])oorh()iises were of)ened 
-at Talbehat, Bansi, Banpnr, Ijalitpiir, Mahroni, Jakhlon, 
DoJigra and J^atjia. Itelief works were started in Se])teinber 
and lo(jk the form of tank ('xcavation, the largest being 
loc'ahui at Ihdcsa, Kalianpiii-a, Kakarua and Bant. At the 
outset file geneJ'al average attending wa^s l,r)70 persons: this 
rose to ISjViO in Jamiary and lemained at over ‘21^,000 
<luring February. The demand for laboui* at the harvest re¬ 
duced the nunilxuv but dining April an a\erage of 18,012 
Jal)ourcrs received r('lief every da\. In Jidy only J,4o0 re¬ 
mained. Among other employnKuits airaiigt'd for the infirm 
a (Uiofi factory was established at Lalitpnr, wiiieli su])phed 
clothes for the paupers in the poorhouses, and hy this means 
340 girls and r),S<)5 women were clothed at an outlay of 
.Rs. 1,000. t)\er the wdiole district relief works remained 
o[)en for 13 months and employed 3,15i,022 labourers at a 
cost of Bs. 2,78,033. Diuiiig tbe same period, extending 
in the c'ase of Jhansi to Isoveinber, the poorhouses relieved 
1,003, 018 p('rsons at a cost of Bs. 77,884 in Jhansi proper, 
and 1,008,405 persons at a cost of Bs. 01,443 in Lalitpnr. 
Land revemie to the amount of Bs. 1,77,059 was snR])ended 
a,nd Rs. 2,07,700 w'ere distributed in taqavi. Tn spite of all 
these measures the distriid siiffei-ed tenihly. At the eensns 
of 1872 the [lopulation was found to have fallen by 12*42 
f)er cent., a large part of the decavase being ascribed to 
emigration to jNlalwa, which is still the Canaan of the Eundel- 
khandi. The estimated number of entile in Lalitpnr was 
233,047, and of these 95,543 or 41 per cent, w'ere reckoned 
to have died. The famine commission of 1878-79 recorded 
with regard to Jhansi and Lalitpnr “the tw-o districts have 
never since that year ]‘ecovered their prosperity.” 

Such was the great jtachisa : bnt for nearly 20 years the 
district did not Baffei* from any inordinate drought. In 
1872-73 there was a shortage of rain and some uneven dis¬ 
tress, bnt in 1877-78 the anticipations of famine made in 
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August and September were belied by excellent rain in Octo¬ 
ber and November which secured the spring liarvest. In that 
year a poorhouse alone was opened for indigent immigrants 
in Lalitpur, and in Jhansi the" dryness of the season was 
reckoned a blessing in that it checked the growth of 
Lans which for six years had been making great headway. 

The season in 1894-95’ was characterized by excessive rain¬ 
fall winch rotted the kharif^ delayed rahi sowings and gave 
•a great impetus to kans. Both in (hat year and the preceding 
the wheat ciop was destroyed by rust, and some damage 
was done in the latter year by hail. The season of 1895-96 
opc'ued with abundant rain, which ])ractically ceased at the 
end of August. Prices had been continually high since the 
spring and rose at once wlien there was no longer promise of 
a Garautha, northern Man and soutliern Ijtditpur were 

the ])arts most affected. Tlie distress did not however be¬ 
came acute till Januaiw 1896, and arrangements to cope with 
it comnteiK'ed in the litginning of February. On tlie first 
of the month two test wairks were ojiened, one on‘the Mah- 
roni-Madaora I’oad in Tjalitpur, and the other on the Mau- 
Punchh I’oad near Gursarai. These wxirks w^ero regularly 
carried on till April 1st. Meanwhile, on Maich 19th, an¬ 
other work w'as commenced on the Bangaria-Balabehat road 
in Palitpur; on the i^lth tank excavation w'as begun at Bam- 
hori, and on the 30th earthwork wais initiatc'd on the Mau- 
(Tarautha road. Poorhouses wwe opened at Lalitjnir and 
Garautha, and from April 1st all large wa>rks were handed 
ov('r to the Public Works department and became regular 
relief wnrks. .Mtogether 2,6‘21,479 units, averaging 17,361 
]K'r day, wau’e relieved at a cost of I\s. 1,41,634; of this 
number 2,241,494 w^ere actively erdployed. Besides these 
A\'orks a large number of tanks, wells and embankments wu're 
lepaired or constructed under the control of the district 
officer at a total cost of Bs. 19,855, and giving em])loyment 
to a daily average of 1,725 persons. In the poorhouses 
101,759 units or 547 per day were provided for at a cost of 
Ps. 7,679. 

The rains set in well in June 1896 and all relief works Famine of 
w ere closed down by the middle of July; but the poorhouses lB^6-97. 
at Garautha and Lalitpur remained open and contained 458 
inmates on September 1st. Tlie rainfall continued abiuidant 
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till the end of August and then ceastal. An unusually large- 
area had been sown with kharif cr()[)s, which, with the excep¬ 
tion of tlie early millets, were niucli injuied by the early 
cessation of the rain and the recrudescence of hot west winds. 
The rabi sowings were greatly restricted and in October the 
pinch of scarcdty began to be felt, and was accentuated by 
the lugh prices of sta[)le graitis, VNlieat sellijig at the end 
of September at 9 scrs 4 (hafanks and gram at il sers 6 
chh(ftnnks ])er iripee. Another poorhouse was opened at 
Jhansi and tlic total mmd:>er of inmates in the three institu¬ 
tions rose to J ,7dd at the (uid of the mojith. d\) gauge the 
necessity for relief several ordinary works were treated as 
test works at the same time and attiacted some 3,1200 
])eople. On November IGth the first regular work was 
opened on the Parsa-Garautha section of the Baragaon- 
Garautha road, and on that date the wliole district was 
officially announced as “ distressed.” By the end of that 
month 7,004 workers with 1,024 dependants were being 
relieved on larger works, and 1,501 in poorliouses. The 
numbers undcu' all forms of relief steadily rose and stood at 
70,902 at tlie end of February. In the following month 
small \\()rks under district ofhcers were opened, and two more 
pooJhouses at Moth and Malironi were constructed. During 
Api’il the intensity of the demand for work somewhat fell 
off owing to the em{)Ioyment of labour in harvesting opera¬ 
tions, but rose to 98,133 at the end of May. Timely rain 
in luiu' at once lightened the pressure and the numbers fell 
by the end of that month to 27,182, the bulk of wFich 
were being gratuitously relieved. . All large works were 
closed in July, and some quarries oy>ened on what is known 
as the intennediate system; but by the last week of 
Sejitend^er all measures for the relief of the poor 
were brought to an end. The total number of units 
relieved on larger works under the control of the Public, Wtu'ks 
department was 9,935,843 at a total cost of Its. 8,9^,141, 
inclusive of expenditure on tools, plant and establishment. 
For the construction of small works or wells and for seeds 
Ks. 23,400 w^ere advanced in loans, and Bs. 0,500 as sub¬ 
sistence taqavi from October 3896 to the same month in 3897. 
The relief of the indigent at their owm homes or in poorliouses 
co«t Rs. 2,43,874, and Rs. 41,803 were expended in con¬ 
structing petty works under the superintendence of civil officers 
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and in otlior niist'ellaiu'ons diai’^es. The provineial connnitlee 
of the liuliaai (‘hariiable relief fund t^ave a "rant of ]\s. 1 
for distrihntion to distressc'd a^^ri(*ultu?’ists. Of this sum 
T\s. r)8,()8‘2 were dok'd out to ‘2,04‘i j)ersons for the piireliast' 
of ])lou;^h cattle, and T\s. 47,767 to 7,•>47 otliers for that of 
seed ^raij). In addition to tl»is (dass 589 blaeksniitlis, car¬ 
penters and w'eavei's who liad Ixhmi leduced to ])enin'\ received 
]\s. 8,816 in ord(U’ to ena])1o tliein to I'estart iheiT- res]X'ctive 
triides. Of tlu^ total land nnauuie due in 1896-97 or on ac'count 
of p]’e\’ious \ears Iis. .‘),‘J*J,()91 were put under siisf)eiision, and 
of this Slim Rs. 1,86,690 wine subser|U('ntly remitted. The 
rains had be;L>un suriiciently (airly to ensure a ^uod ('ro[) of 
^ijrass and the foi'ests tlirou'^hoiit. the district wei’e tlu’own 
open to free ^^razin^e', i^o that tluu-(' uas little afipriaaable 
mortality anion,cattkn 

The famines of 1868-69 and 189()-97 were on a lar^e scale other 
and sufficiently exhibit th(^ susci^fitiliility of the district to the 
exti'cMnes of drought. Since the latter year, pai'tly through 
less mu'ven rainfall and pnillv though the lietter system now 
in vo^iK' for dealini^- \sith distiwss, coupled with lil)ei*al advan¬ 
ces of faqavi and i*emissions of the n'venue demand, the 
disti’icd has not been afllicted with more than viiK^venly dis- 
ti’ibuted scarcity. In 1899-1900 the ri'd soil ti’acts wi're t)adly 
liit tlu’ou^h poor rain in Au.itir^t and its failure in Sefdember, 
but all the woihs it was found nec'essary to opim were on a. 
scarcity and not on a famine basis : there weiv no de])endants 
on th(' I'elief .vorks hut gratuitous relief was dispensed, aiid 
two j)oorl louses were opened at Jhansi and Mahroni. 

Rs. 68,510 w^ere distributed in iaqavi and in some places, as 
at Tal])ehat, vidiere fodder was scarce, the advance t(X)k the 
shape of foddeu' at cost price; wliilc Rs. J ,26,784 of land 
’evenue w^ere suspended. The net fesultJ of these operations 
was a relief of 622,910 units at an outlay of Rs. 71,096. In 
1905 the rainfall hiik^d to a very hir^'e extent over western 
Rundelkhand : in Jhansi onRv 18‘85 inches were re^ijistered 
Ixdvveen June and Oedober, against a normal of 84‘75, but 
the Lalitpur subdivisi(3n wais saved from distress by a timely 
fall in Septernheu' and did not come within the area of famine 
operations. In Jhansi pro])er 1,036 mahals out of a total of 
1,366 obtained kharif crops estimated to be over half the 
normal, but only one-third of the total number received th§ 
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same ])roportio]i of rahi. It was not liowever till the l)e^iji- 
nin*; of Jaimarv 1906 that the people wei*e found to l)e eoniin^' 
to tlie end of tluhi* resources, and on the 10th ot that month 
the tract was foi'mally declared under famine. Works both 
under the civil aiithoi ities a.nd undei* the control of the Public 
Works dc'paa-tment wer'e then started on tanks and roads, the 
last of which was not clo8('d till the 18th ot Re])tember. 
Poorlionsc's were also opcaual and ^era-tnitous relief dispensed at 
the honu's of the ])eo]>1e. T^kirly in Fehriiai*y ])i1i’rims from 
the Kiimhh virla in Alhihahad irnportfed cholera, which he- 
cai'K' epidemic shoi'tly aftei* in the district and was res])onsihle 
for ('onsid(*rahle TTiortality. The number on lar^e relief works 
1 ‘ose to its highest point with 4‘2,017 on A]>ril 7th, wdiile small 
works never attracted more than 1 ,5r)<S workers. The numbers 
gratuitously 7 ”(di(w*ed ]'ose Aery greatly during July owing to 
the gradual closure of works and readied a total of 42,861 on 
August 11th, after whicli tluw declined. The total expendi¬ 
ture on this occasion amounteal to Hs. 3,58,f>r)6 for works 
nndfa- the Ihdilic Works de])a]lnunt*, whiU' Pvs. 2,20,755 were 
s]xmt bv the dvil nuthoriti(\s. In addition to this Ps. 2,57,357 
of land revenue due on account of both hharif and rahi instal¬ 
ments wau’(' j'emittial, and Ps. 3,14,387 weio distributed in 
taqari. Tw’o yeai's later tlie district w’as again visited with 
seai’city, but the distress was partial: famine vans (*on6ned to 
the Alfith and (tarautlia tahsifs and in the rest of the disirict 
only sraii'cafy wais dedared. Oi'atnitons relief coininenced m 
this foiiion of the district in the middle of Decomber 1907, 
])ut 1 ‘dief works wu're not opened till Jamuu’y. The former 
did not dose till the end of August 1908, wdien the recifiients 
Avere dismissed with a tnonth’s dole, but tlie latter, wliich 
never attraded numbers exceeding 4,000, were giardually doscal 
dow n during May and June, the wmrkers being transferrcal to 
small dvil works and theii* dependants being brought on the 
gratuitous relief lists. The numbers relieved by the c ivil 
authorities icached their liighest total in April with 23,137 
])ersons, induding 66 weav^ers at Man-Panipur to whom the 
bounty »f the Government was extended. The total expen¬ 
diture on all forms of relief amounted to Ps. 3,83,747, of 
w^hich the Public Works department accounted for 
tPs. 1 ,38,374: Ps. 1,60,182 of land revenue waire remitted, 
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niul l\s. 3,04,945 wore distributed in tagari. 44ie scarc'ities 
of 1905-06 and 1907-08 nre reTuarkable for the ineasiires taken 
to deal with the question of fodder. In the former year the 
scantiness of water and fodder, ])arti(ai]arly in Talann, is said 
to lia-ve been unprecedented. Not only were the forest»5 of the 
division thrown open to free ^Tazin.q’, a. concession of wliich, 
iiowever, comparatively little advantage wa-> taken, hut lar^e 
qiiaritilies of 5.»rass wc're (*ut and sta.cked and ex])()ited to the 
distiressed parts, Irded hay iKun^r f^old in .Thansi at an avera.^'e 
of 4 tiO 5 annas pea- maund, or distributed as laqari. In 1907- 
08, tlie Fodder famine in tlie distrid was mueh less acaite, and 
the Thansi district was aide to supply about 3,000 tons rd* liay 
for desj)atch to other districts, besides am])ly pi'ovidiu'iif for its 
own nc'eds, though the scantiness of the rainfall had resulted 
in a. ('onsiderahly I’estractcvl ('ro}>. 

Famines and scarcities due to di’oueht are undoubt("d'y 
V('ry fre(pient Aisitors in Thansi, but it is not always realis(>d 
how ]uueh the district suff(U*s from excessiw' falls of r<aiu, the 
dama^m bein^»' usually 'aused not by the total excess but by 
the bad dLdribution. 8inc(' 1860 on as juany as fifteen occa¬ 
sions the IxJuirif crops have been destrr)yed in various dc^erces 
by abnormal moistuiv. The loss is generally a,{‘C(mtualed by 
either an tmsuin^:^' hli.^ht or rust to the rahi: the ('ffects of 
two consecutive occurrences of rust in 1894 and 1895 have 
luuer been foi'^'otten, and have causcal a disfilacement of 
wheal by other crops over very lar^^e areas. Usually rust, 
railed girira or giriri, is brouylit about by late untimely falls 
of rain with fo<^ and mist dining* Tamnu'y or February. On 
similar occasions an insect called Idiapra attacks the ^a’am 
plants as soon as they appear, wliile lundmi, the black blight, 
destroys juar and hajra if saturalion in September is abnormal, 
^^rost, called fusar, thoireh nol mdvuown in rlhansi is rnf)re 
('ommou in J^alitpiu’, and a moic freipient thou^Ti less ex¬ 
tensively destructive a calamity is hail in the same portion 
of the district. In 1888 liail darnn.^ed 26 villages in Madaora ; 
and in 1895 a storm travelled from Tvhiria-chitara in Lalitpur 
to beyond Tlaroni in Banpur, killinn- 86 head of cattlf^ on its 
way. Tn April 1909 a hail storm occurred between Talbehat 
and Bansi by which 100 head of p;‘oats, a considerable number 
of cattle and some human bcinj^s were killed. Incidentally 
locusts have invaded the district from time to time. 


Other 
CM'ami¬ 
ties; 
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Ivecords of prioes arc available from the Muliiiv onwards. 
From IBoB to 1B60 prices appear to have been moderate, wheat* 
sellin^^- at Jhansi.at scrs\ ^-j'am at 2G"f scrs, and jiiar at 27} 
scrs |)('r j’lipee, while' in Tjalitpin- they were considerably lower 
aiiain. Diii'ini^’ the ('nsnin^^' decade tliey rose somewliat owin^' 
doiildless h) the famine of ]BGB-G0, and lemained on much 
the same sejde between 1B71 and hBBl, wheat tlieii sellinj:^ at 
17’d8 -se/'v, yrain at 21‘IB scrs, juar at 22*55 and (trhar at 
14*21 ,vcr.<? ])er laipee : tlie advam'e in the ])rie(' of Hk' last 
named article liad been very considerable. In fact, with the 
('X(‘('ption of the years 1B7G and 1877, ])rices ruled distinctly 
liiyh during- this period. They fell a^ain'in 1881 and contimi- 
c'd low during a ])('riod of ])ros])erity, but in 1887 i]i common 
with the rest of noil hern India a, lari^’c' enhancement of prices 
t(‘ok plac(‘. Since that year they liave nevt'r I’ei^'ained t1ie 
position they held prior to it. In the dec'onnial ))eriod which 
closed in 18P0 tlie avera^’e ])rice of wlieat w*as 20*88, of p'f'tin 
25*82, of jjiar 2G*07 and of arhar 22*14 scrs for a rupee. For 
the iU'xt five vears the j^riee of wlieat remained practical!v nn- 
chaimed, wdhle tha,t of n'l-un, jtiar and arluir fell consid('rably, 
only to 1 ‘ise lii^ho]- than ever durin< 4 ' the following* fiv(' years, 
tln*ee o( which w'ore years of p;real scarcity. llisliirhcd hy 
thes(' calamities the decennial averai^e between 1801 and lOOJ 
anionnts to 18*02 scrs for wheat, 17*07 .vcr.s* for ymm, 18-08 
s('r\‘ foi' hiar and 17*80 scrs foi* arhar [)(‘r rupee. Foi' tlie six 
years from 1001 to 1000 this scale has little alt('i*od ; wdieal lias 
remained at 18*h1, while n|-jnn pno’, thanks to the (‘X('cl- 
](mt seasons of 1004 and 1000, have mainOiined an average of 
18*8)1 and 20*05 scrs per riip<'e. The sifdd(m rise of ])i-ices in 
1888 is, it will he I’cinemhered, eonteinporaneons w ith the opeji- 
ino- of (1)0 7-ailway, and it is not iinj)ro])ab]c tliat tliis laid 
somi' pfivet upon them. 

Between 1858 and 1808 all waives were reckoned to have 
advanced 100 per cent, in Jhansi l>iit not to liave chan'^od in 
Lalitpnr. Skilled labourers, such as carpenters and masons, 
wdio lietore the Mutiny w*ere receiving two or three or four 
annas a day, ac<‘ordino- to class, w^re able in the latter year 
to command 5 annas in the villap*es and between six and 
eio-lit annas a day in the towais: while unskilled labourers, 
such as hrhiars, obtained an increase of half an anna on their 
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previous j:Mmiiie]'aiion ol two annas. The Jhansi j-ates, 
liowever, a])])eaT to have been greatly aiTecled ])y tlie results 
of the famine, and it is no!' improba])le that tlie cnbanc'ement 
was only a tem]X)rary one duo to the lack ol liaiids and to 
Tie following good seasons during wbieb the laliouring pop\i- 
Jafion were not to be diverted from their agricultural pursuits 
bv the ordinary scab' of wages. That ibe rise bei*e represent- 
('(1 was not perrnaiKMit is sboM'ii })y ibe rat(\s in vogiu' twenty 
;\ears later, when carpenters, niochis^ dar^is and lohars ob- 
ti'ined on an average five' annas jier day, and coolies and 
hftisiis two to three annas. P)etween and IftOG a rise 

appears to liave tjUvon ])laee, tlie averages increasing to be- 
iwi'on five and eight annas for skilled woi’kmen and three to 
four annas for unskilled lalioiirej's. In spile of a 1('m]iorarv 
di'cline following the famine of this scale now generally 
prevails within the district, though lahoui-ers in the larger 
Ci'utis's comitiand g('it<‘rally higher rati's than lliosi' in the 
•'■’ountry. 

In Jhansi proper besides the ordinary u/a// or maiiiul and 
scr, with its subdivision paseri or fivi' srrs, the cliief grain 
nieasui’ing are the p/ya, fjon and aiani. Pya is a. vessel used 
for measuring giain. Its capacity varies from ])lace to place, 
hilt usually seven to eight are included in a maund. The 
(Kni is eipiivalent to three' niaunds, hut to five and a half 
maunds in Man : and the inaid contains twenty yi//a-s, and 
is also a])pi'o.\iniatcdy equivalent to three maunds. Tn the 
failitpui' sulidivision, besides the ordinary standai'ds, tlieic 
is one peculiar measure of ca])acity. The smallest subdivi¬ 
sion is the poU, wdiich is approxinmtely e([ual to one' ])int. 
Two poll make one harcya, and ten barcya go to one paid. 
Tw’enty paili ai'e erpiivalent to one niaiii, which lias a capacity 
of nearly seven bushels; and one mani makes a inanrsa. The 
niani varies in weight according to the crop, one mani of 
dodon or viahua being ecpial to about three and three-(piarter 
maunds, of barley four and a half, of jnar four and three- 
tpiarters, of wheat five, of (flii six, and of water six and a 
half. 

Tlie land measiu’es are somewhat involved. The oldest 
institution of the country is the Jataria higha (derived from 
Jatara in Oicha). In early times it was probably only a 
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coiivenljoiial ex])ression indicatin^f an approximate area, but 
at tlie seltlemeiit of it M^as aca-epted for ^.^crneral us(‘ as 

e(piivalent to of an acre. It is also nominally supposed 
to be a fifth less than the Eradibi bigha, l)ut it is seldom 
found to Ixair such a |)ro|)ortion in the patu'ciris^ pa[)ers. Jt 
is sim])ly used as a convenient means of ex[)ressin^' the inul- 
tiph' of tli<' J’cnt J‘at(' or tlu^ nominal area on vvliich it is 
ai^r(‘('(I that rent shall be ])aid. It may be a traditional area 
known to all and always jx^corded, oi- it may be that area^ 
varKal hv (X)nsent, or a nominal aroa seleded foT* the field 
hy lh(' parties themselves or rou^^hly measiu’ed oiit.i This 
vayiK' unit of area, is ordinarily spoken T)f as ila' villa^i'- biifha, 
and is still dominant in Man ta.hsil and is (pioled in (larautha. 
In Moth, (iarautha a.nd Jhansi the staaidai’d is tiie Erachhi 
bighd. This wats J‘ecopnis(Ml by the (Jovernment at the s('t- 
tleiiKUit of bShf) and it is <^en(U’a,lly known from this dreiirn- 
stanci' as the settlement bigha. Theoretically the Erachlii 
biglia is ■ Ibb of a.n acre, and at this rate a conversion table 
wais su[)plied to the sidtlenient oflicers, but the reputed 
birtidihi bigha in the villages varies in extent. These local 
nieasui-(mients are va^^uely knowji as gnaufi biglias and a-re 
T-ecordcal as villa,i^e highas. In tracts where llu‘ huafibdiidi, 
btjfiinid and lialgiiiid systems of char.<^in^' rents prt'vail no unit 
of measurement is needed or used, ''riu' jjdhLa bigha of LaJit- 
pur is a s(|uare of 4,f>d9'()810 xairds or nearly one acre, the 
local bigha beiiii.^ approximately foiir-sevcmths (d’ an acre, 
everywheie exccjit in Madaoi'a, whei'c the pahha biifha is em¬ 
ployed. P>ut acres and hundredths of an acre, usualIv called 
decimals,” are now well understood in Jjalitpur, while in 
flhansi profKU’ the conservatism of the people^ has prevented 
theii’ adoption. 

In the La,lit])ur subdivision the (Government rupee has 
been for many years the common standard of currency, but 
in the outlying' ])arts of Jhansi pro]>ei\ and more es])eci(dly 
in the Man and (rarautlia tabsils, the (rajasluihi rupee, an 
Orcliha coin, is still the ordinary medium of exdiange in 
commercial transactions. In Jhansi tahsil and the western 
part of Moth the (lovei’innent rupee has gained currency, 
having been introduced, it is said, by direct order after the 
Mutiny. The copper coin in use is the Gajaslialii pice. The 
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revenue piiyers at one time underwent eon^^idci-ahle hardship 
owin^' to the fluctuations of value, many of tlie rents in the 
easterly pacts hein.^' paid in th.is coin. Up to the yeai’ IbdJ 
the rate of exchange between the two coins had remained 
fairly stable at about ]16 Gajashahi to 100 Government 
1 ‘upees. Shoi'tly aftei'wards, liowever, a rapid depreciation of 
fhe Gajashahi rupee set in and in 1894 the rate of exchange 
was reported as having risen to 138 to 100. A pi’oposal was 
liiade in that year that rents recorded in Gajashahi rupee's 
should he converted at the rate of 1^25 to 100, but this was 
considered inadecpiate and the only order passed was that 
unniIldars could have tluur i-ents recordeal in (‘ithei- coinage', 
.in])arently at the current, rates of excliange. Tn 1898 the 
exu'hange was fluctuating betw'een 138 and 150, but as eon- 
^ersion at 125 ])roduced fair i*ents Mr. Fremantle ado])t('d 
that ratio in the [)re])aration of his settlement statistics. 
Iditherto no reductions of revenue had been granted to the 
landliolfh'i’s on account of fluctuations m the rate of exchange', 
hut in that yeai’ the (i nest ion w^as raised by the (‘olleetoi’, and 
a long discussion ended in the issue of orders that from the 
vear 1900 rents hitherto recorded in the pativarKC ])aj)ers in 
Gajashalii coinage should be convei'ted at the rate of 150 to 
100, this higher ratio being adopted because the rate of I'x- 
change had meaiuvhile risen considei’ably over 150. At the 
firesent rime the Gajasliahi rupee is still the recognized me¬ 
dium of exchange in a considerable part of the district and in 
the more remote villages a large though dec'reasing pro])or- 
tion of the rental is paid in that coinage. An inpirovenient 
has taken place in the rate of ex<*hange, the ratio varying 
between 138 and 145 to 100 oi- oc'casionally higher according 
to the demand for Government inpees. The fixed rate assum¬ 
ed for ('onversion has i-esulted in a simplification of the village 
rent mils and a considerable saving of trouble to the land¬ 
holders, the stronger of wboni are attempting to insist on 
tenants paying their rents in Government rupees. Tt is 
hoped that this very desirable tendency to substitute King’s 
coin for Gajashahi rupees w^ill in the future have the effect 
of totally supplanting the latter currency. 

In large ti-ansactions, wdiere landed property forms the loterwil. 
se(*uritv,’ money is seldom advanced at less than 20 per cent., 
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hnt ihe rate of interest depends on the eircninsianees of tlie 
borrower and the nature of the security ; it tlie lattei is con¬ 
sidered 1 ^‘ood and is jinniovcable ])roperty oilier tliaii land, 1‘2 
to 15 ]iei' ceJit. is charned. In small transactions, when 
articles of value are pven as security, money is advanced up 
to 75 pt'r edit, of the value of the security and interest at the 
rate of D to 12 per cent, is char-ed. Petty anricailtiii'al loans on 
])ersona] securitv are made at 25 per ctuit. with an additional 
charge of oiu' anna or more per ru]iee. The latter is in^nei'a!- 
]y calculated h\ assumini^- that 10 annas for purjio^es of re- 
payuK'iit ai’e onlv 15 annas, the oiu' anna hein^‘ ('ailed (UjotIi 
or inilisa)! ck ainta. Advanc('s on the security ot ci’ops are 
made at 25 ])or cent, or sdirai, icfiayalile at harvest time at 
the prices in V(ymie at the time of lendirii;'. Thus it p’ain is 
scdline at It) jiei ru[)ee wlien the loan is contracted and 
at 20 -vers' n lam tlu^ harv(‘st is ^^’atheivd, 21 -s'cr.s* nil] he re- 
jiayahle by the boiT'owcu*. Sometimes the char<(es are even 
moin (extortionate, and the advance is made at^ 50 instead of 
25 p(a' cent.; called dcorh, and occasionally at: 75 f)ei‘ (‘ent., 
when it is called junnidun. 

In addition to the Puro|)ean banking’ establishments at 
dliansi, including' a bi’anch of the Alhilaihad P)ank, there are 
a niimbei* of native firms in the ('ity, some of whom have 
busiiK'ss c(ana'"tions in other ])arts of India. In the distiict 
the nioia'v-b'ndin^' business is ])ractically m()no])oIized by the 
village ,yrain-d(xi1ers and it is in this direction that etforts 
have bci'ii mad{‘ to extend the benefits of clu'afx'r credit by 
the instinition of village l)anks. Pivi^ rural societies were 
('stablisluMl in 100] at Mahroni, ]>arpana Mahroni, Sonrai and 
Pahadurpiir, parijana Madaora, and Palitpur and Nunauli, in 
parpana Lalitpur : the number lias now incrtaised to six by 
the o])enina^ of another at Kharobra in 1000 The average 
amount of moiu'v advanced in loans hy these institutions is 
Ks. 2,700, the failitpur, Nunauli and Alahroni banlv^ having 
the laip,est transactions, wliile those at Kharobra and Paha- 
(hirpur have not attained as yet a vigorous growth. 

In the earliest days of the Pritish occupation the ti^wn of 
AFau-Panipm* was the largest trade empoiium in the district. 
The I(x*al exfiorts were chiefly al dye, cotton and manufac'tured 
(loths which Mr. Uaniell in 1803 estimated to be worth 
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Ks. 6,80,()(n) per aiiinun. J^esicles tliis tiiere was a lar^e ti’an- 
sit trade in all kinds of ^oods, ineludin^' iion oj’e, wood, })a1ses 
and f////, between the towns of southern khindelkliand and 
I'entral India. o7} the one liand and flathrns, >'ai(dii^arli, Cawn- 
pore and Aligarh in the J)oa.b, Mirza])ur on llie (lances, and 
Ainraoti, ('bbataapuj’, Indoio, }dbo])al and othej* places on the 

i) the]‘, w’bei’e the ti'adeis oJ‘ Man had corres])ondents. ddie 
•c]ii(d' imports waa-e rice, su;^ai‘, salt, piece-^oods and tobaca-o. 
ddiese articles ])assed a.lon^ the road ])ast (Inrsarai to Oiai and 
llaaic'c to Kal|)i. As rcf^aj'ds the subdi^ isio7^ ther-e W'as a. httk^ 
mutual tj'ade with (iW'alior a.nd Oichha in ,L’,i-ain; pan w:!s 
(exported from PaJj, and r////, lac, Iioik'V, ^^iim, hallis and otiua- 
forest ])rodiice came fj*ojn the wildei’ tiacts. dd)t' e»’eat inland 
custoins line ran thi'oii^b l)oth poi’tions of tiu' district. fiv)m 
north to’ south, entcaan^' Jha.nsi just nojtli of hh’achli and 

j) assiire' a litlU' west of New Jliansi, and thi'oui;‘h ijaht[)!ir 

<il(in^' t.lie Sait^oi’ j‘()ad till it left th(^ subdivisioji a. Jittk* west 
of Nai'hat. ddu' eix'at transf)orlin^' agents in those days 
w'(a-(' th(^ Jkinjaras. Idte improvemcait in meairs of commiini- 
n-atioii that followed the famine of ISttS-Gh ^I’adna.lly confined 
(iirou^h Iratlic' to c(a’ta,in w'cll-defmed cdiannels, and in 18St)-(Sl 
statistics of I’oa.d-borne trafhc w’ere takiai at thix'c posts, namely 
ATotli, Khailar and Kuj'etlia, on the two main (‘omima'cial 
thoron^]fhfaj‘es of the disti’ict, th(^ ('awnpoi't'-Sau^cjr aJid Alan- 
'()rai roads, in connec'tion with tiie pro[)osiHl introduction of a 
i'ailwaiye total waa^^ht of imports wars found on that oc¬ 

casion to be 7r)0,‘lt)8 maunds, consisting chicdly of p’ain, salt, 
siij^ai' and cotton ])iece-goods, and that of ex])orts to be 449,802 
maunds ('om|)risin^’ foi* the most ])art raw" cotton, pnlsc's and 
oilseeds. AVhen th(( I’ailway was (*om|)let(‘d ten yeai's latca- it 
^ittracted to itself the bulk of the trade of the distiict, and 
Jhansi from its more central position and the' fact that it w"as 
iX junction W"as found to be the main tiade c(aiti-e of the dis¬ 
trict. ddie total weight of rail-borne im])oi-ts in 1891 was 
A>98,510 maunds at Jhansi aiid 92,142 maunds at Man, other 
stations on tin' line lun iii'^' but little traftic, and consisted for 
tlie most part, of salt, su^ar, wdieat, stoJie and building* 
materials and t(J)ac('o. At the same ])eriod the exports fioni 
Jhansi amounted to 229,959 maunds and from Alau to 40,209 
maunds comprising’ chiefly oilseeds, ixuv cotton, grains other 
Jfhan wheat and ghi. The statistics of rail-borne trade now 
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eiKible us to form a iuoT*e complete idea of the volume and 
d(\stijiation of tlie district produce. Duriu^t tlie five years from 
19()d to 1907 tlie aveia^e expoi'ts fi'om Jliausi, Lalitpur, and 
l\Ta,u stations liave amounted to 8]4,0‘24 maunds. Ixaw cotton 
to the extent of 14,071 maunds on tlie average' has found its 
way from Jluinsi to Horn hay, and oilseeds from all three 
stations to the amount of 1/18,400 maunds. The trade in 
^rain and ])ulses has a\era.yed 0*J,4dS maunds duiaii”' tlie sanu' 
period, tlie hulk of which is dist,ril>uted amon^' other stations 
on the Indian Midland sec'tion of the (treat Indian Peninsula 
lalhvav; hut ('onsidej-ahle cjuaahMPes find theii* way to tlu' 
Punjah vi(] Ayra junction or ATadras via llaichur. Otliei' food 
grains \^'hich aiv exjiorted in lai-y.a' quantities are jaar and 
ba]ra, A\ hos(‘ d(\stination afifiears maiidy to he othei' [lai ts of 
I hmdtlkhand. (Itlier articles of export of inei'easin^’ imi>or- 
t>a,n(*(‘ are hones, with an avei-aye of til ,049 maunds, and hay 
and yrass to the ('xtent. of :f‘),781 maunds. I4u> av(‘ray(‘ 
imports have during' the same jieriod amounted to 1 ,4/P>,8r>9 
maunds, (‘onsistini:' of \N’h(ait, c-oal, iron and sttad, salt, siiyar, 
kei’oscne oil and timlier. Refined su^ar av(n’a^'in^j[ il9.815 
maunds comes cliiiTy from Pomhay and unrefined siiyar to 
th(‘ extent of 84,051 maunds from stations on the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand or Ren^'al and North-Western railway via Pavsn- 
])ore. Wheat to the amount of tl79,597 maunds is obtained 
from those same sources or from the Pawnpor(' district itself, 
and an av('ray(' of 15‘J,99h maunds of salt from the Rajputana- 
Malwa I'ailway via Ay;Ta. Kerosene oil iirrives form Bombay 
or Palcutta to the extent of 07,770 maunds annually. The 
conclusion tn he deri\ed fi'om these ladurns is that the district 
is normally in want of wheat, salt and cotton manufactured 
^oods and is av holly destitute of su^ar, white it lias a siirplu'-" 
of pulses, (/hi, ^j*ass oi' liay, bliarij food plains and oilseeds. 
At the same time these stations are tlie collecting: centies for 
considerable tracts of native territory, and much of the ex- 
poited jiroduce comes from those places, and much of that 
impoiled is destined for distribution in the local markets in 
them. The road-borne traffic passes still alon^' the routes from 
Tehri to Alan or Lalitj)ur on the east and along the road from- 
4ipri to Jhansi in tlie north-west, and along that fi'om Phan- 
deii to Tjalitpur in the south-west. 
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In ecirly diiys ceitiiin towjis lu the Jliansi district had a Mamfac- 
celehrity foi' local nianiifac'tiircs. T]ie best known of these 
wei’e th(‘ Ixhunia (doth of Man-Iiani[)iir, the chintz and ehu- 
iKiri of Eraxddi and the stamped (doth of Jkirani. Tlie ul 
plant, from \vhi(di a re(l dye is extrncted, was extensively 
i^iown in foi’iner times, and the dye both ex])()i’ted and locnlly 
used in the colouring’ of I'on^h (/dzi (doth. The indnstj-y is 
still im]K)rtaj]t but is decayin'^. The elnniarl of Ihjuddi is a 
loMi^-cloth, sometimes red and sometinu's red wit h yedlow jind 
!)l:u k s[)()ts and flow('rs, worn by women as a cov(adn^’ for tlieir 
head and shonhh'rs. .1/ and indigo d\es are manipulat(‘d in 
different ways, and the result is of some', artistic meiat. Sari 
and dhoti hordej's \\()\en in silk covered with ^old thiaaid, 
other silk ed;^in;^s and end-])ieces, and ramaJs of xarioiis j)at- 
terns cari’i(al hy Tktnias, are also locally made in vaiaous \dl- 
la^es. The woollen car[)ets of Jhansi weia' once famous, and 
well' noti(‘ed ])y (oloiud Sh'eman in 1844; but the (|uality now 
mad(' is very iiderior unless creat caia' is taken to ('nsuia* ^ood 
wolds. At-]\Iau oi'dinarN brass work is also manufacl iii’cd. dn 
the Ijalitjiiir subdivision tluua' is htth' to rea/ord. (doarse 
blankets are woven b\ Koris in Talbehat, at Ijalit])UJ- stamped 
curtains are [iroduced, and in TMadaoi'a artistic brass and hell 
nu'tal aiti(des with an incised [lattern are made. And in 
lj;iiit])ur itself some business in the maniddKdure of ])i^skin 
saddles is carried on lyv tlie Indian Christians of the .\merican 
l\reihodist Mission. Axe heads of a (piaint pattern are also 
still manufdu'tured at Talbehat. 

In recent years the Great Indian Peninsula railwax have Haiiway 
established s(wan’al lar^e W()idvsh()ps at Jhansi. A small en- 
,cineerin^ w()rksho[> under a lairopean foreman, in which 
small jobs for the Indian Afidlaiid section of that I’ailway are 
carried out, employs on an average 50 men, wliose wa^es 
ran^e from I\s. 50 for skilled to J\s. 0 for unskilled labour jier 
mensem. IJie deputy locomotive superintendent, with two 
assistants, has charge of the lines from Jhansi to Dehli, 
Cawnpore, l\hinikpur and Pina, and there are engineering’ 
woikshops, under the (‘ontrol of a w(3rks manager, which 
employ 5 foremen and ‘2,058 men. Besides woi’k connected 
with lcKX)inotives, miscellaneous xvoi'k is undertaken such as 
repairs to steam pumps, and other work for the vai’ious rail¬ 
way departments as wadi as for other departments of the Gov- 
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ennneiit sei‘vic(\ I'lir iiVL'ia^e iii llirse is l\s. *J5 per 

for ski]l(‘(l l:i])om- and Rs. 0 for unskilled labour. 
Tli('. earria^c and wa^on sii{)erjntendent has under liiin an 
assistant, who is in ehar^e of the earria^i’c'. shops and all 
ai'rani^eiiKMits (‘oinu'cted with rolling sto('k on the sections 
nortli of Jliansi, and ein|)loys an inspecdor, several foremen 
.a,nd J ,()h() uK'ii, paid at an a\('ra,i:e raii‘ of Ihs, -JO per month 
foi' skilh'd and Hs. 9 pea* month for unskilled lahoij]*. fn addi¬ 
tion to th(‘ hiiildin^ of new eai'riayes and \va,i^()ns he supervises 
all ]-('p:)irs to t.lie rolling stork on the Ttarsi division. Thc 
oiitjait of th(‘S(‘ shops is on an avaaaec' hO ik'W r;irria.iji's and 
I'dO iK'W' wai^ons a ytair, Ix'sidc's J’c'pa.ii-s to so]ne -loO carriages 
and 700 wayoiis. 

dhaiisi (‘ily, whirli is now the lai',L;est town, ^;[)r[lnL^ into 
siiddc'ii import.anre with tlu' ('onstnudion of the 3’ai1\vays, hut 
h(d'or(' tlu' transler of that town in 1-S(Si) Alau and its roadjntor 
Ranipiir ('omhin(‘d to foian the (diicd' mart in tlie distried. The 
spread of railwavs i,s slowly killing th(' impoidant thi'oui^h 
('ai'i’vin^^ trade whi(di tie' two towns once enjfncai. A list of 
the loral bazars will la- found in an appi'iulix. ddie distried^ 
jiroper is not over well su])plied with markets : lU'xt to Jhansi 
(.’hiryaon is probably the most jdsing ‘ mart. Ei'a-cd]!), once a 
place of some impoidaiu'c under the Aluyhals. now' does no 
trad(', jTiid Moth is meiady an ovei’yrowm ^dllaye. (larautha 
tahsil siifho's more than any othei' [)art from th(‘ \\ant of a 
marked : (Inrsarai has a bazar of some loral re'put-ation, hut 
nnudi of the' siii'plus yj'ain of this north-eastea’u ti'aet is rajaded 
over the .Dhasau to Itatli in llamirpur, and riarautlia is an 
Inronsiderahle Aillaye. This traed has luwv been ojameal out. 
liowever, by tlu' ^lan-Runedih iiK'talleMl I'oad whi(d) jams 
through (Ini’sa.i'ai, and with tins (hii'aiifha has nadalh'd con- 
lUH'tion. In the subdivision all tht^ ])a)'y'ana headquaid-er 
towns have loral hazaj's. Hut tln'ouyhout the disti’icd^ those 
vvilliin (aisy r(aicli of the railway are' ladny at the expense of 
the' others, and the majority of the latter merely serve to sujv 
]dy tlie needs e)f the snri'oundiny villages. 

A complete list of all the fail's held in the district will he 
found in the appendix. Tlit'y are \ery nnmerous, hut few 
are', of any size or importance and the yreat majoiaty are local 
yatberinys attended by a few hnndi'ed peo[)le, held in honour 
of some local deity, rsually they last for one day only, a 
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eiULiU trnd'^ in metal ^:^'oods, toys and siinilai' articles hein^ 
done, and take ])la(*e for the most })art in Api'il aftei’ the ra()l 
harvest is over. Tlie largest fair is the Jalbihar nicUi held at 
Man in Septond)er, which is attended by some 7,000 persons. 

It lasts for foni' days, and all the inia<^es of the various deities 
In th(' temj)les at Man are hroipi^ht down to the banks of the 
Snkhnai rivtu'. The foianer estimated attendance was 50,000 
[KH)pk\ and the fail’ has evidently mnch declined in impor¬ 
tance. llesides the oi’dinaiy 'fairs, (xa-asional assemblic^s take 
{)hice at which the <^atherin;^s are mncdi larger. Tlie Jains at 
Lalitpm* celebrate tla' Tlaih }iirla From tinu' to time, the ratfi 
or sacrc'd chariot, heiipi^ dra.,u; 4 ed over a pia^scrihed route and 
hack to the (Jiatharj)al tem])le. Sncli a fair w’as latd in 1(S0«S 
and was attended l)y some 17,000 pei‘sons, the nnmbi'i’s on the 
chief (lay htn’ny reckoiu'd to have' approximated to 100,000. 

Simihu’ niili })irlas arc' hold by the' Jains from linu' to thne 
in other places, such as (Jadiana, Jakhlon and K('lyawan, 

\vhero this conmnmity is mnnerons- J)hanus-yug fairs iri' 
honour of Tlama. having di'awn Siva’s bow also occur in the 
subdivision. One such \^'as lield at JOlhehat in January .bSOl) 
and was attended hy <^,000 peopk'. In Mahroni tahsil a 
curious fair is held at I5irol on tlu' (ifth day of tlu^ dark half of 
Jail lastin;:^ two days. J'he scc'ue is a tcanple at a spot calhMl 
randaiian, at the place’ where the Jamni river passes through 
tlie \hndhyan hills and wlu’re th('re are pictina's insci'ibc'd in 
tlu' cliffs. (0i the sc^cond day the assem])lage shifts to a ])laec 
a little to the noilh of (he village, where there is a statute of 
Ja.nki. No fairs except tlu^ Jhiinian-ratli invla lield at liaj- 
pura in j)a]'gana TaTbehal require s[)ecial sanitary or ])ohce 
precaiutions. 

The comnumications througiiout both parts of tlie disti’ict Conununi' 
are fair. Tlie only trads d(WV)id of railways are the nortli- 
eastern part of Jha.nsi f)roper and the south-eastcaai portion of 
the subdivision. Main metalled roads radiate from Jhansi 
town in all directions, and connect it wath all tahsils except 
Garantha, which is mifortunately siluated, froju the point of 
view (T Jhansi, owing to tld interposition of the Betwa. But 
even this trac't finds a more (‘onvenient outlet to tlie south and 
to the north-west, and has been now connected in both dii'ec- 
tions wdth the railway by a metalled road through Gursarai. 

Morover the portion of the road between Garantha village and 
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Barjitiaoii wliidi inns over blaeksoil is metalled as I'ar as 

Bhasrieli. The eross-eountj-y roads sun'ej- from all the defects 
I'ornmon lo lines of communication in Hundolkliand. Whei’e 
they run over pathri soil they are suflicient for all practical 
puj*[)os(!S, especially if I’aised, hut unraised roads in-such parts 
are fr('(pienily shidded with rocks and boulders. Unmetalled 
roads on blaeksoil beconu' impassable dining lie rains ; and 
all roads encounter innumerable nalas and streams, only ii few 
i)\' ^vhich aiv jiiovided with bridges and culvau'ts. For nine 
months in the year, howevei’, unhiadgcal lutlas offer no seiious 
obstacle to traffic, and for the sa.me [)e]‘iod ('van the larger 
livers can generall\ Ix' easily negotiated. Since the ffritish 
oc(aipation an (‘normous d(‘V('lopment. has taken plac'e in the 
(a)mnmni('ations of tht' district, llefoia^ th(' cc^ssion regulai' 
ro.ids were unknown. Jhansi was first connected by a metalled 
road through Jalaim to (’avvn]>or(‘ ; this was late]’ ('ontinued 
to Saugor, hilt was not compkded till 187S, and ilu' wretched 
stall'- of the road was responsible' in gi’i'at part of the inten 
sity of the scare'ity during the. heavy rains of ISOh, wdiich 
imnu'dialely followed the famine. The otla'i' chief I’oad, that 
to Nowgong, was not compk'ti'd till after the'. Mutiny. Since 
then greait jirogress has Ixa'n made, but much yet remains to 
be done. 

The Indian Midland railway, which had its iK'adcpiarters 
at flhansi, was construcic'd during the yeai s fj’om 1883 to 1889. 
During the same pc'riod the Jhansi-Manikpur section was 
made, both being o|)en(*d in the latter year. Attention was 
dii'C'cted to these works primarily on account of famine, but the 
extension of the (Ireat Indian Tk'uinsiila railway from Ttarsi 
to (kiw npcme and .Agra was an obvious and n('(*essary extension 
of the means of communication between two important towns 
in (i])per India, and Ikanbay. The total length of the main 
line to (liwnpore within the district is 130 miles, including 
the small distances where the line traverses intrusions of native 
territory. Fi’oin Jhansi junction a branch, wdiich turns nortli- 
westw^ards to Agra., runs for a distance of 12 miles through the 
district, wdren it passes into the Datia state. The Jhaiisi- 
Manikpur section runs ej^st from the junction station, cutting 
through abutting- pcalions of Orchha state towards its most 
important station, Man ; it has a lejigth of nearly fifty miles 
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within tlie district. Both tliese railways were built with 
state capital, and in 1900 their management wiis ti'ansferred to 
the Great Indijin Peninsula Pailway Company, who now work 
them as part of their system. 

There are stations on the main line at Dhoma’a, Jakhlon, 
Jiron, Tjalitpiu', Delwara, Jakhaura,, Bijrotha,, Talheliat, 
llinota, Basai, Babina, Kdjajraha and Bijoli to the south, and 
at j\Iustara, Garhmau, Parichha, Cdiir^aon, Nandkhas, Moth 
and Pnncldi on the line to Cawnpo]-e ; and at Karari on that to 
Agi'a. The Alaiiik])ur se(‘tion lias seven stations at Ordilai, 
Ikarwa Sagar, Arjar, Teharka, Pvanipur, Boad, Mau-Bani]nir 
and Bui'a. Many of these are unimportant and have no ^leat 
ti'aiTiC in passengers oj* ^oods. There ,is also a subsidiary 
station in cantonments situaled on the latter line for the facili¬ 
ties of troops proceeding' to cainps-of-exer(‘ise. 

A list of all the roads in the distilct will he found in 
tPe apiiendix. laxdusive of roads within municipal limits 
their total length in 190(S was Pdll miles, out of which M18 
miles were metalled. Beads are divided into the two main 
heads of provincial and local, the foianer bein^ in cdiaj’^e of 
the 'Public AVorks dc'partnamt and maintained from j-aovineial 
I’evenues, while the latter are kefii up by local funds under the 
control of the district board. Provincial roads, with a total 
Icji^th of IHOf miles, include the two sections of the Cawnpore- 
Jhansi-Sau^or taamk I'oad, the roads from Jliansi to Gwalior 
aaid to Sif)ri, and 14 miles resf)ectively in length, and 
several small railwaiy approach roads. The southern section 
of the Sau^or road is 5() miles in lenofli and is no loiyaer 
kept u}) as a metalled road after it leaves the boundaries of the 
district. Amoiye' kical roads those of the first-class which are 
metalled and wholly or })a.rtially bridp^ed and drained are main¬ 
tained by the Public Works department at the c*.ost of the 
district board; the otlu'rs, which are all umnetalled, are 
entirely in the hands of the latter authority. The chief roads 
in the former class are tlu^ Ijalitpur-Mahroni and the Mahroni- 
Madaora roads, wdiicdi are bridged and drained throughout; 
and the Jhansi-Nowgong, Batausa-Bokhara, and Mau-Punchh 


*Sixleen of tlu'se lie in Palia l)ut are in eliar^^e of Die officer 

of the P.W.D. stationed at Jliansi. 
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roads covering' 9*2 miles, which nre only partially hrid'^ed and 
dj’ained. Others of the same classes aT’(^ the Alaii-Tehri, Our- 
sarai-Oarantlia, Motli-Samtlia.r, (dhr^aon-]>hander and the 
Jhansi station loads : their total length is 167.1- miles. Un- 
mdalhal roads helonging to five (da.sses extend over 993 miles. 
JJiose of the second-class, which are pailially bridged and 
draiiK'd, tliongli nnmetalled, are 210 miles in length and in¬ 
clude the long road from llaragaon to Motikatra, from Man to 
(larantha, Onrsarai to Saiyidnagar and three roads radiating 
from Oalitpiir to Jakhlon, Pali a,nd Ongarwai'a, as well as 
many smallei- loads; they are frequently continnalions of roads 
whidi ha\'e been partially metalled, linmetalled roads ol the 
fourth, fifth and sixth-classes, which are in some cases ])ar- 
tiallv bridged or draiiual and in others only (feared and not 
surfaced. i'amiP in all diiaotions, comunhing important vrllages 
C'!' towns of lessor note with tlu‘ main arteric's of (‘ommiinica- 
iion. They ('over 7S.‘) miles, out ()f whi('li 539 belong to the 
fiftli-class. 

hJieia' are dak bungalows al Jhansi and Jjalitjnir, and in- 
sp(‘ollon houses on provincial roads at Sesa, Moth, (Jiirgaon, 
Paragaon, Jhansi, Pabina, Talladial, Tailitpur, Ikinsi, Pii'dha, 
(iiina, [)alia and (laiira, those' at Pesa, Datia and (lalira being 
realiv in independi'iit territory but regarded as inside the dis¬ 
trict foi’ j)ui’()oses of maintenance. On local roads bungalows 
, iinik'r tlie (‘ontrol of tlie Jhiblic Work's department lie at 
Olmgiiua, Pakrar, Pangiai, Man, Ohat Kotra, ilewan, Pand- 
waha, Onrsarai, Prachh, Khitwans, (hliaprat and Madaora; 
and under tiu* control of the district board at Kachneh, Mark- 
nan, Jfahchui’a, PaJ'sa, (larantha-, Pa-idaura, Piras-ghat, Jvaj- 
ghat,-T)ant, Jhlaipnra and Nathikhera. Besides these there is 
a fne vazid bungalow' at Parwa Pagar, with five sets or rooms, 
and foi'est bungalows at Jharar-ghat and ])eogai*h, and during 
the ivcent famine small inspei'tion houses have been erected 
at Dhamna, Talanr, Benda Purwai, Pitaura, Oakhnesar, 
Txakarwai, (Jihitara, and Nawada, in Jhansi jiroper, and at 
Ponjna, Paron and Jakhaura in Lalitpur.* The Irrigation 
department moreover maintains a number of inspection houses 
for the accominodatioii of its officers. Those belonging to the 


*()f thcKi' fliose ai naron, Soiijiia, Benda Sarwai, Jakhaura and 
Kakarwai have been since made over to the Forest department. 
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Betwa cann.l lie at Dliiikwan, Parichha, Nadsiti, Pnlia* and 
Khakal, the last bein^ within mauza Pnnchh; and in eoiinec- 
tion with the Tanks division there are bungalows at (larhmau, * 
Pachwara, Siaori, Bhasneh and Asta. 

There is an Imperial military cholera eiu iimping-gTound -Encamp, 
at Jhansi under management of the Pu])lic Works department 
and 01 ‘dinary encamping-grounds under similai’ control at 
Barwa Bagai*, Bakrar, hlangra, Man and (ihat Ilotra. Local 
encam])ing-groiindR under the collector’s control are situated 
at Paiidwaha, Bhasneh and Gursarai. 

In the ap})endix will be found a list of all the ferries in Ferriea. 
the district. The provincial road from Jhansi to Tjalitjnir is 
])i‘o\dded with a, (‘ausc'way at Jharar-gha,t, and in consequence 
of th(' flooding of this \i\) to tlie month of January, owing to the 
construction of tlie Dhukwan wa?ir, a fei’i’y with acconinioda> 
tiof] eqiial to tliat a< Nohat-ghat will l)e maintained in futmv 
b\ the Canal de[)artment. The latter ferry at the ])oint where 
th(‘ Jhansi-Nowyeong I'oad (a’oss('s thc^ Ikdwa. is th(' only inq)or- 
tant ferry in the disti'ict, and at this ])oint three boats large 
enough to convey artillery across the liver, togethei’ with a 
small boat foi* passengei’s, arc regularly maintained. There is 
also a causewaiy at Hajghat on the (Iianderi roa,d. The, only 
ferry managed by the Pul)1ic Works de])artment lies twamty 
miles beyond the distrid, where the Jhansi-Gwalior I'oad 
crosses the Sindh liver. The majority of the ferries are over * 
the Betwa iBcr at various points along its course both in 
Jhansi and TjahJpnr, and, with the exception of those at Pam- 
nagar and Harehta, the former on the Chirgaon-Gursarai and 
the latter on the Jhansi-Garautha roa.d, liring in a V('ry small 
income. On the Bhasan the only ferries maintained by the 
Government are tho’se at Lahclmra-ghat on the I’oad from Man 
to Panwari in ITamirjiur, and at Pindar Ghat in tlu' south-caist 
of Tjalit[)ui'. There are a few^ private ferries whicdi aie 
managed hy^ landholdei’s hut are of no importaneco 

Bxchiding the smaller bridges thrown across minor lines ’ 
of diainage, which are most frequently met with on the Jhansi- 
Nowgong road, the only permanent liridges over the larger 
ri\(M‘s belong to the raihvavs. The largest of these is that on 

*TIus lies really in imlive territory but is pnrl of the canal equipment 
and is trealed as lying in llie d is tried. 

6-j.d. 
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file J)iansi-*Miiriikj)iir sec'tion of the Great Indian Peninsula 
railway near Orchlia, opened to traffic on June 5th, 1889. It 
consists of 13 spans 150 feet long, and 1 span of 60 feet, the 
total lengtli l)eHig *2,166 feet, and was erected at a cost of 
Rs, 13,93,720. That over the same river near Basai on the 
Itai‘si-('a.wn])oie section lias a total length of 1,446 feet and 
conipi’ises nine spans eacli coveiang 150 feet. It was opened 
to t]*affic on January 1st, 1889 :ind v as constructed at a total 
<*ost of Rs. 7,64,672, the abutnunits being built for a double 
lime In addition to these the smaller bridges over the 
Jlhasan and Narain rivers deserve mention. The former 
consists of 13 spans of 100 feet each, and the latter, which 
lies in the extreme s^juth of Laliipur, or 4 spans of 150 feet. 
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The ITon.E. 

The first census taken in the disti-iet was thiit of 3865. 
This, like llie succeeding censuses til] 18U1, was taken separa¬ 
tely for Jhansi and Ijalitfuir. The population enumerated for 
the former tract amounted to 857,44‘2 ])ci-sons, exclusive of the 
military population of 4,995. The total area of tliis part of the 
disti'ict, which was then somewhat differently constituted, was 
returned as 1,()()8 square miles, the average density bein^’ 222 
])ei‘sons to the square mile and ran^^in^- from 2f31 in Man to 187 
in (larautha-c/nu-Gursarah In Lalitpur on the same occasion 
the total population was returned at ‘218 J40 ])ersons, excluding; 
552 in military enqdoy. The total density on the area of 
1,947 square miles, which has never been changed, was only 
127 })ersoiis per square mile, a very mudi lowei* figure than 
.ev('n that of Jhansi pro[)er. Noiu* of the parganas could be 
said to !)(' thickly ])opula.ted, the dtmsity onl\ j-ising to 150 in 
Haiisi and falling as low as 70 in Palabehat. 

The following eiiumei’ation taken in 1872, wliicli was 

•' 

much more accairatt' than its predecessor, gave the population 
■of Jhansi as 317,82() and that of Jjalitpuj’ as 212,001, a grand 
total of 530,487 persons. Pargana>s Jhansi and Moth liowever 
had jiieanwhile lost 43 scjuare miles of tenatory. These figures 
aJ once reveal a, very lai-ge decrease which must be assigned to 
the calamities of 1808 and 1809, wJien many people eitliei' 
died oj- emigi’ated. The deiisity had now fallen to 203 in 
Jhansi and 109 in Lalitpur, both portions of the district having 
suffered equally seveicly; but in the subdivision ])argana Laiisi 
lost its ])re-eminence and Lalitpur jKirgana emerged with the 
highest density of only 128 ])ei’sv)ns to tlK‘ scpiare mile. 

The tii’st of Hit', regular decennial enumerations took place 
nine years later in 1881, the constitution of the district being 
the same as in 1872. The period had been generally free from 
calamity and tlie prosperity wars reflt'cted in the number of tlu' 
iiofiulation : this had risen to 333,227 for Jhansi propei- and 
249,088 in Lalitpur. The density ])er stpiare mile wais now 
returned at 212 peisons in the former and 128 in the latter 
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[)()rtion of tlie district—a notable increnso vvhicli was equally 
distributed over all tabsils. 

■ ' l^efore the following' decade had come to an end Jliansi 
])roper bad a^^ain undergone changes in its boundaries, but 
these ha(l on this occasion resulted in an increase wliich raised 
the total area to 1,040 squaT’e miles. The accretion of territory 
included tii(! city of Jliansi, the population of which made a 
substantial diffej-ence to the returns. Swollen by tlie mimbei’ 
of urban inhabitants tlie jieoplc iiumbei’ed 409,459 souls, giving 
a density of t249 persons to the square mile. If the population 
of the transferred villages, amounting to 4‘2,638 persons, be 
ex(‘hided from the returns of 1891, the inhabitants of the 
entire' district, as it stood at the census of 1881, are found to 
numixu’ df)(),8*21 jiersons, showing a rise of 10 per'cent, on the 
figures of 1881 and giving a. density of 284 persons per s(]uai-e 
mile. Idle population of Tjalitpur, of which the area had 
remained unchanged, amounted on the same occaision to 
27-1.290. showing a. similaj' perc'entage of increase and a density 
of 141 persons [ler square .mile. 

The list census was takeji in 1901, and it was then ascer¬ 
tained that th('re had been again a sul)stantiiil dec-rease, as the 
accumnlaled calamities of the years from 1894 to 1897 and the 
partial di’oiight of 1900 had again (‘xercised an adverse (‘fleet. 
The total mmd)er of inhabitants wars 610,759, giving a density 
of 170 pei'sons to the square mile or 159 excluding tl(c (‘ity 
population. Of the whole number 248,489 belonged to the 
Ijalitf)!!]’ snbdi\’ision, and wl)ile the density in Jliansi rises to 
219 in Lalitpnr it only n'aebes 128, pargana Madaora, eom- 
pi'ising the southern portion of Mahroni tabsil, ojily ])ossessing 
92 [)ersoJis to the sijuare mile. Tim total area of the distiiet, 
Iiowever, iiudndes over 190 square miles of reserved hansts, and 
if these ai’e ('xelnded the density over the whole district 
imj)!-oves to 179 persons per s()nare "mile. The mhan ])opnla- 
tion iminbenMl 98,787 or 10'08 ])cr cent, of the total popula¬ 
tion, a pnqiortion wbiclj, tliongb not in itself higli, consider¬ 
ably ex(;eeds that of other llundclkliand districts. 

In 1805 tliei'e were only 0 places in the district which liad 
over 5,000 inliabitants. These were Bhander, Barwa Sagar, 
Gnrsarai, Bjinipnr, Man and Lalitpnr, out of which Man alone 
exceeded 10,000. This number had not altered in 1872, but in 
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.1881 it was incicased b}- the addition of Talbeliat, the popula¬ 
tion of which had risen to 5,298. At the same period the dis¬ 
trict contained 1,295 towns and villages, of which 1,184 con¬ 
tained less than 1,(){)() inhabitants, while 89 had between 1,000 
and 2,000, and 15 between 2,000 and 5,000 persons apiece. Ten 
years later tliei'e were 1,347 towns and villages, of which 
1,211 had ])opiilations of less than 1,000, while 113 others had 
from 1,000 to 2,000, and 17 more between 2,000 and 5,000. 

Tlie remainder included the municipality and cantonment of 
rlhansi, now for the first time (annjirised within the district, 
the combined union of Mau-lvanipur, lla.rwa Sagar, Gursai'ai, 

Tjalitpur and Talbeliat. At the last census the total had 
decreased hy seven : 1,250 villages contained under 1.000 
i)ersons, 09 othei’s under 2,000 and 15 under 5,000. 3'he re¬ 
maining six were Wie same as before, with the exception of 
Gursarai and Hhander, the municipality and cantonment of 
Jhansi ranking as segaraie units. The largest number of big 
townships is to be found in Man and Ijalitpur, but throughout 
the subdivision the niimlier of those with less than 200 inhabi¬ 
tants greatly exceeds that in Jhansi pmper. This is due to a 
greater dispersion of the jxipuhition in small settlements in the 
red soil tract, whferea-s in the black soil areas it is concentrated 
in large sites. In the black soil tracts of the district the vil¬ 
lages fre(|iiently lie perched on a fort-like hillock which 
stands out above the surrounding (*ountry; elevated ])ositions 
are, however, (X)mmonly chosen for the village site through¬ 
out the district. To the north the houses are usuall}/ built 
of mud ajid loofed with small fire-burnt tiles, thatch being 
rarely seen : but in the neighbourhood of hills the habitations 
are commonly built of unhewn stones cemented with mud. 

The general appeaiance differs greatly from that of the vil¬ 
lages in the Doab. In the cities the more substantial edifices 
are built of locally-made bricks, and slabs of stone provide 
lintels and doorposts. The entire district is studded with 
brick or mud forts and the ruins of more imposing stone 
strongholds ereded by Bundela and other Rajput chieftains 
in past times. 

The district used at one time to be considerably affected Migratioci. 
by migi'ation, the people moving away in times of scarcity to 
Malwa and Gujrat wliere famines were thought to be 
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unknowQ. '^riiis is not so much the case now, but there are still 
occasional inoveinents of population to and from the contig¬ 
uous native slab's. At tlie last census per cent, of the 

pe()[)le eiuuiierated were horn in tlie district. l‘d’9() })er cent, 
in ad|ac(‘nt tracts and d‘41 per (‘cnt. more distant parts. 
Thus the pi-oportion of iinmi; 4 't‘ants was Ib B ])er cent., nine- 
tent Iis of these hein^ inliabitants of Central India and for the 
most part wonaui. The figure is a lii^h one but is easily 
inti'lheible, considering^ tlte close cojinection the district and 
its inhabitants have always had with the bordering native 
states. This addition to the' population is not counteracted 
by emigration to any ^reai extent, for of all those wlio in 19t)l 
ga\e dhansi as tlieir birthplace 99*90 were eiiuuier’ated in tlie 
district, ‘hod [)er cent, wei'c found within the limits of the 
United f’rovinces, the majority being in Tlamirpur, rfalaun. 
(’awnport' and Agra, and oidy ‘d‘5() per c'cnt. in otlier ])rov- 
inces of India. 

The proportion of the sexes among the ])opulation h.as 
shown t'urious fluctuations. In 1865 thei'e were 9()'2 females 
to evei’v hundred males in the district. In 1872 this pro¬ 
portion fell sliglitly to just under 90, but I’ose in the follow¬ 
ing decade to 92*4. In 1891 tliere was ag^un a decrease, the 
[)ropoi’tion falling to 92*1. At the last census it had risen to 
95’7--ai high figure. Among the low castes, sucli as Basors, 
Bluing is, Chamars and Khangars, females generally exceed 
males, while among the higher classes of tlie population, such 
as Biahmans, Ixayasths and Bajputs, the tendency is in 
the opposite direction. There are however exceptions, as for 
example (ladai ias, Kachhis and Tjodhis, among wdiom males 
exceed females appreciably. The ])roportion of the sexes 
among lvaj[)uts in the district is very evenly divided, but in 
the case of ('ertain clans there are curious discrepancies, males 
exceeding females or vice versa according to no fixed rules. 
Among Musalmans the case is similar. 

Of the total population at last census 571,084 or 92‘7 per 
cent, were Hindus, 30,899 or 5*0 per cent. Musalmans, 
10,760 or 1*7 per cent. Jains, 3,064 Chiristians, 177 Parsis, 81 
Aryas and 16 Buddhists. The proportion of Hindus is well 
up to. the average of Bundelkhand, where Musalmans have 
never been numerous. On the other hand the latter have 
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Rteadily increased not oidy in nnni})ers, but in the ratio they 
hcji]' to the total population : in 1881 they formed per 
cent, and in 1891 4'2 per cent. This phenomenon, which is. 
common to many districts of the provinces, may prohahly be 
ascribed in part to their greater longevity and to the fact that 
the Musalman community is generally resident in the large]- 
towns, where it does not include so large a proportion of the 
vei-y poor as the Hindu c*ommunity, a,nd also to the increased 
immigration of tliose who are engaged in domestic and clerical 
duties. In Lalitpur Musalmans hold a very subordinate 
[)Osition and form an insignificant portion of the ])opulation : 
for the most jiart they ai’e (Government or private servants. 

Tiie earliest (lii’istian mission in the district was opemed 
at JhaJisi by the Church Missionary Society in 1858 : it has 
two hranches, one at Lahtpur and one a.t Mau-lhini])ur. In 
1880 the ri'(\sl)yterian (Inirch of the United States of America 
opened a station at Jliansi, and in the same year the American 
1 ((‘formed fGpis(.*opal Mission started a branch at Ijalitpm-. 
Jtecently the Society for the Propagalion of the (iospal has 
appointed a native preacln'r to undertake missionary work 
in the city of Jhansi. In addition to the ordinary evangelical,, 
medical and (‘ducational work usually undei-taken by such 
bodies, the Tjalitpui- missions maintain a ]arg(' oifiluinage at 
that [ilace whe'-e the inmates, consisting for tlie most part of 
children I’escued from starvation during the famines of the 
last decade, are taught trades and handicrafts. To the en- 
dea\ours of these various jnissionarv bodies must he ascribed 
the notable progress of (diristianity in the distj-ict. At the 
census of 1881 there were only 40 native Christians : by 189.1 
the number had risen to IbJ. At the most recent census there 
were found to be 777 native Christians, of whom 355 belonged 
to the Anglican communion, 207 were Roman Catholics, 2\y 
were Presbyterians and 13 Methodists, while in the case of 
96 persons no denomination was specified. The rest of the 
Christian population, numbering in all 2,287 persons, were 
composed of the troo])s in garrison and the civil and military 
residents. Besides several mission buildings there is a 
church dedicated to St. Martin and situated iii the south-west 
of cantonments, at Jhansi, where a chaplain appointed by the 
Government holds regular service; there are also a Roman 
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Catholic chni’ch and a Wesleyan chapel; and at Lalitpur there 
a small church dedicated to St. John in the Wilderness. 

As in other disti’icts of Bnndelkhand the Aryas are few 
and nnimportant, and have somewhat decreased in niimbei’s 
since 18^)1. The Sikhs are for the most part in Government 
service as i^olice constables or sepoys, and the Parsis are 
immigrant shopkeef)ers, traders and railway servants. TJie 
Jains on the other hand are more numerous tlum in any othei’ 
district of the United Provinces except Meerut and Agra. Of 
the total JiLiinher enumerated the vast majority are found in 
the Lalitpnr subdivision. Tradition traces the origin of their 
influence to Parasah and the two brothers Deo])at and Kheo- 
fist, wli() are said to have been very wealthy and to have built 
many temples at Deogarh and other places. They and tlieir 
■caste-fellows advanced money to the Pajput chiefs and now 
praeti(‘ally monopolize the money-lending business of the 
subdivision. Besides the more famous shrines, of upper India 
which they frequent, the Jains make pilgrimages to four 
])laees in Lalitpur, namely l^awa in Talbehat, Deogarh in 
Jkihibehat, Siron Kalan in Bansi and the Chatharpal teniple 
in Tialitpur town, and they also visit Papora in Orchha state, 
('handei’i, Thaban and Maksi in Gwalior, Sonagir in Datia 
and Senf)a in Bijawai* in the immediate neiglibourhood. 

The great majority of the Hindu inhabitants belong to 
no ])ai’ticular religious sect. Of the total number 14*7 per 
cent, were returned in 1901 as monotheisis, 4’2 per cent, as 
Vaishnavites of various kinds, less than .1 per cent, as Saivi- 
tes, 1,404 as worshi})pers of the Panchon Pir and the rest, 
witli the exception of 208 Eadhaswamis, wei’e accredited to no 
special form of Hinduism. Of the Yaishnavite sects the 
strongest is the Eamanandi, which comprises five-sixths of 
the total number recorded as worshippers of Vishnu, and of 
the remainder Kabirpanthis comprised more than one half. 
The great majority of the Saivites are Lingaits, the remainder 
being almost entirely Pasupats. Generally the older forms 
of worship are observed and in this, as in other respects, the 
rural population is little addicted to change. 

According to the statistics of last census the Hindu 
population of the district consisted of representatives of no 
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less than 74 diffeient castes, while in the case of persons 
no caste was specified. Only a few of these, however, aj’e of 
any gre^ad iniportaiu'e. Tliei'c are foni* castes with over o(),0()0 
members apiece, to^'ether account in,for 4*^4)? per cent, of 
the Hindu inhabitants; three otliers occui* in numbers exceed¬ 
ing ^(),Q00, forming 18'99 per cent., and seven more are re¬ 
presented by over 10,000 souls, making an additional 18‘93 
[)er cent. The remainder, 19*41 per cent, in all, comprises 
persons belonging to a great variety of castes, of which some 
desei've sp(K-ial numtion ns being eithei- ])eculiar to this dis¬ 
trict or else occurring in unusually lai'ge numbers, while the 
rest are ctommon to most ])arts of the Hnited Province's and 
call for no I’cmark. 

First in |)oint of numbers come Chamars, of whom there ciia-iarg. 
are 70,498 representatives or .13‘8H per cent, of the Hindu 
])opiilation. Tliey are well distril)uted throut^liont all tahsils, 
being mc)st numerous in Mnu and Mahi’ouH they are fewest 
in Jliansi and Clarautlui, where they are outnumbered tliough 
uot to any inpiortant extent by Prahmans. In Motli talisil 
they take also a second place behind Ikidhis. As usual they 
form the major ])ortion of the labouring po])ulation, both in 
agriculture and gcmeral occupations, and cultivate large areas 
in generally small holdings for wliidi they pay high rents. 

In the sc'cond place come Kachhis, numbering 57,900 KachhiB. 
persons of 10’13 per cent, of the Hindus. They are less 
cvejily disti’ibuted than Chamars, being most numerous in 
Mahroni, Mau and Jhansi, and fewest in Garantha and Lalit- 
pur. They are market gardeners aaid cultivatoi's of a high 
order, and the tahsils where they are found in greatest num¬ 
bers are those in which irrigation is most easily ju’oc urable 
and conditions most suitable for intensive husbandry. The 
proximity ol large markets for their products at Jhansi and 
Mau-Eaa^pur also encourages their presence in the neighbour¬ 
hood of those towns. 

Third on tlie list come Brahmans with 57,742 persons, Brahnjan?, 
or 10*10 per cent, of the Hindu popfilation. They hold a 
strong position in all tahsils, being the most nunjerous caste 
in Jhansi and Garautha, but they are less important in the 
subdivision, especially in Mahroni. Their numbers include 
Dakshini Pandits and Marwari Brahmans, who settled in the 
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distri( t (liiiin;^ tin" poi'ioil of indejH'iident M;n‘aihii inie, hnt 
the latter do not form a lar^e ])ro[)ortion. Over two-thirds of 
the total number are Jijihotias, Kaiiaujias and Ranadhs form¬ 
ing the greater ])art of tim remainder. Gaurs and Sarwarias 
also o(*eiir. Aeeord ne io the local tradition tlie Jijihotias took 
their name from Jajhar Singh, a celebrated Eaja of Hamir- 
pur; but the name is. almost certainly derived from the king¬ 
dom of Jajhoti, of which Khujarahn was the capital and wliieh 
in tlie lOtli century was ruled over by a Hraliman king. One 
tradition gives this king the name of Eaja Jiijanat, and states 
that he sent foi* 10 Erahnians from Kananj and settled tliein 
in his dominions, whence they took theij' name. Othei’ clans 
attribute their settlement to Thun (diandi-a, and it is pi’obable 
that many came in the ti'ain of Ihijpiit immig]‘ants. I^otli as 
landholders and as cultivators they aie pi’oniinent members of 
the community, *aiid hold in the former capacity 22‘30 per 
cent, of the total area of the distriO. 

The fourth place is taken hy Ahirs who, with theii*- 
kindled elans of ihrshi, Owala, Harar and Ivaiu^hedia, number 
51,707 or D'OO per cent, of the Hindu pojiulation. They aj’e 
most numerous in (iaiautha, .Tailitpur and Jhansi talisils. 
They claim Muttra as the cradle of their j*ace, and say that in 
the time of TG-ishna they were the village Banias of Brinda- 
ban : that those who had over 1,000 head of cattle were known 
as Nandbans, ami those with less were ca,lled (Iwalabans ; and 
the former look down u[)on the lattci'. They connect their 
name Aliir with ahL wliich means a snake, and say they hiid 
an ancestor called Tdir who cherished snakes and fed them 
with milk- They are divided into several subdivisions, but the 
date of their advent into the distiact is unknown. As land- 
holdei’s they own O'15 per cent, of the entire distial't and aie 
found in greatest numbers in the bioken riverine^ villages, 
where they coml)ine with agriciiltinal ])ursuits the breeding 
of cattle and the manufacture of (jhi. As cultivators they are 
slovenly, and in spite of the additional wealth obtained from 
their professioiial ()(*cupation they have steadily lost ground 
as landholders. 

Akin to Ahirs are Cladariyas and (lujars, the former 
numbering 19,802 or 3*46 per cent, and tlu' latter only 1,147 
or ‘22 per cent, of the Hindu inhabitants. Gadariyas are 
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foiiiu] in largest iininbefs iti Jhansi juid in tlie same localities 
MS the Aliirs, hut tliey are generally well distributcMl through 
all Inlisils. As landholders they own an insignificant portion 
of (h(' 'snd and they are not extensive cultivators, their chief 
occuf)a.t!()U being the reaimig and tending of sheej), from the 
Flindi e^juivalent of which, garar, they derive their name, 
(iujai’s are not im])ortant as regards number, and two-thirds 
of them reside in tahsil Jhansi. Foi'merly they were moj'e 
numerous, but the majority belonged to villages in the inlan¬ 
der par-ana whiidi have been transfeia-ed to (Iwalioie In that 
state ai'd in Samthar and Datia, as well as in the western trai't 
ol' Jalaiiii, tlu'Y form an important })ai‘t of the population. 
Jiiey are cultivators luul shepherds by occupation, but addict¬ 
ed to crimes of violence and unruly. Idieir origin has been 
a malt.er of much speculation; and they themselvi's say they 
are descended from Rajputs who migrated from the west to 
Datia seven hundred yeai's ago, and that when their numbers 
inrriau-^'d they took to agricultural [)iu'suits. 

hodhis ocxaipy the fifth place' among the Hijidii castes 
witii a total number of 47,081, or per cent, of the Bindu 
p()[)ulation. Here as elsewhere a vague tradition connects 
them with Ludhiana in the ihinjab, b\it their origin is most 
urueitain. According to their own report they immigrated 
into tlie district from Nai war in (Iwalior. Some are the same 
as and some are distinct from the Maha-ljodhis of Hamirpur, 
the majority of them being Jariya Lodhis. There is also 
a vague idea that they are connected in some way with Kur- 
mis, whom they rival if not sur})ass in agricultural skill. 
They are probably on the whole the finest cultivators in the 
distiict and are most numerous in the Moth tahsil, but they 
form a substantial portion also of the Hindu inhabitants in 
Jhansi tahsil and both tahsils of Lalitpur. In the latter 
tract, especially in the Madaora paigana, another class of 
Tjodhis is met with who call themselves tfajputs. They are 
found in large numbers in the Central Provinces where the 
Pa|a of Hathri, theii' present cbief, i-esides, and affect the 
fUanners and customs of Rajputs. The jiresent head of the 
Matholia subclan, Umrao Singh,* who styles himself Diwan,, 
received the village of Jalandhar in ./ur//r, together with some 

*fle has recently died and been succeeded by his son, Narainjii. 
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other perquisites for services at the IVIiitiiiy. As laufllonls 
the Lodhis owu 0*63 per cent, of the total area, equally 
distributed over both, paits of the district. 

"RiijiMits arc only sixth on the list of the Hhidu inhabi¬ 
tants in Jhansi, their numbers being 34,838 or 6‘09 per cent. 
The proportion is a. low one for a tract of (‘oiintj’y which has 
always been intiimitely associated with and regarded as the 
pcculiai- possession of .Tlajput chins. All the main subdivisions 
of this caste are re[)resented in the district, but many of thehi 
(‘onta.in vei’y insignificant numbers and the mimhei’s of only 
one exceed o,()()0 pei’sons. 

As might be expected, the most numerous and most im- 
])ortant clan with the best known traditions of former great¬ 
ness is the 13nndela. They number 6,231 persons or 17*94 
per (*ent. of the entire Kajput community, and of this a,mount 
4,784 or over two-thrids are to be found in the Tjalit[)ur sub¬ 
division, Th(^ account of tlieir origin and rise to power in 
the tract which has since borne their name belongs more pro- 
j)erly to the history of the distrid, and it is sufficient here to 
say that their advent in Jhansi may be ayiproximately dated 
at the commencement of tlie 13th century. They are generally 
held to be spurious Raj|)uts of the Gaharwar dan, and all 
tliose in the disti ict are descendi'd fi’om one oi* other ol the 
sons of Hud?’ Pratap, the founder of Oi’chha. They have 
always held a [)redominant position as landlords, espe('ially 
in Tja.lit])ur, and are universally I'espected by the people. A 
genealogical ti’ee showing the relationship among the various 
branches of the clan settled in the district will be found in the 
appendix. 

(Uosely connecteMl with the Bundelas are the Dhunderas 
and Panwars. 3’’hese tliree intermarry with one another and 
are all closely related, but no very clear traditions are assigned 
to them. The former, whose numbers were not separately 
riH'orded at the census, allege that they settled near Jhansi 
some 8(H) years ago and that they are descendants of one 
Phandhu, an officer in the army of ITithviraj. In this respect 
they lesemble the Mauhars and Bagris in the Banda district, 
who have a similar story of their settlement round Mataundh. 
They ai’e few in number in the district as now constituted, 
518 their chief seat was in a cluster of villages west of the 
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Paliiij liver which were Junuled over to Gwalior in 1861. It 
is related that tlie famous Sohanpn! Bnndela, son of Arjunpah 
married a daughter of a Dhimdera of Ganeslikliera.* The 
Panwars on the other hand mimlxM- ‘2,876, over two-thirds of 
the number again being found in the subdivision. Witli 
regard to them the story is told that a Paiiwar Pajpiit named 
Pan[)aP jagirdar of Karahra,! offei*ed Sohanpal assistance 
against Xaga, the Khangar Paja of Kurar. With his liolp the 
Pundela chieftain obtained possession of that fort and I'ose to 
greatness. He gave his daughter in marriage to Pan])al and 
as a dowry a village naaned Itaura,,^ while to his younger 
hiothei' Dayapal lie gave a jogir woilh one lakh of inpees. 
One Mukatnuin (liaiilian, who was a descendant of Dhandera 
Deva,, which probably means that he was a. lHuindei-a on his 
mothea’s side, without activel\ helping Sohanpal had 
rcMuained neutral in the quairel between that chief and the 
Khangar Paja. To him and to Panpal Bohanpal is alleged to 
have said : “As no Ivshattri in the tinie of my distress gave 
me help except you, no other save yoin-selves shall marry into 
m\ himily.” 

More numerous tluni the Panwars ai’e the Pai’ihai’s, who 
niimbei’ 8,617 persons. They are few and unimportant in the 
subdivision and are found foi* tlie most fiart in Man and Garau- 
tha and to a much smaller extent in Jhansi tahsil. The head 
of the family resides in th.‘ digni state in the north-west 
corner of tahsil Patli in Hamiipur, and claims di'scent from 
Raja Naliar Ra(n who oiiginally conu' from Mount Abu and 
settled there. Of the three sons of Nahar Kao one received 
12 villages on the Jliansi side of the Dhasan and another 12 
viliag(\s on the Hamii'pur side, while the third received the 
single village of Dumi-ai in the foianer direction. Tradition 
interposes a Parihar dynasty bcfoi-e the diandcls .‘i^t Mahoba, 
and a Pai’ihai' is said to have be(m the state litniohir of the 
last (bandel king, Parmal. They still retain ti-aditions of 
former giaailness and doubtless ruled an extensive tract, which 
probahiv covercal the northern ])oi‘tion of the Jhansi district 
and extended over Jalaun and parts of Gwalior to the west. 

Next in point of nund)er are the (laurs witli 1,220 ^’c- 
f)resenta.tives, to which must be added 17 ('hamar Gaurs. 

*In Gwalior, 10 inilos weHt of .Ibnosi fin Gwalior, 27 miles west of Jhansi. 

JTn Tahsil Jhimsi, IJ E.-N.-E. of Jliansi. 
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They tire lute tind say they eaiiie from Iiidnrkhi 

less than 400 years a^o. They prohtibly form part of the con¬ 
tingent that ctnne west with Hamir Deo Karclmli, the 
reputed founder of Hatnirpur, and so are related to iltose of 
the same trihe in the districts furtlier east. They are found 
in almost e(|ual numhej's in every ttthsil excejtt MaJironi and 
Moth, hut are actually most numerous in Man. 

Ikiis I\aj|)uts nunrher D58‘2 and claim to he of the dhlok- 
chaiidi division, from Daundia. Kliera iu Oudh. (.'liauhans 
with 1,211 i’epi-esentativ(‘s, to which may he added 420 Bha- 
(kiui'ias, aT’C found e(|ually in all talisils hut Moth. ]\a(4ih- 
wahas, with 1,041, daiiwars with SD.) and Ben^ars willi K54 
numihi'rs apiece, hut with no traditions of their oii^in, are 
most numerous in ]\lau, a taJisil which ('ontains more Thajputs 
amon,e its inhaJ)itants tliao any other. The first and hist of 
thes(' ai(' ])rohal)ly later immigrants from the not far distant 
trails 111 (Bvalior and dalann, wlieiv tlieir lar^^est settlements 
are to Ix' found, th(‘ fornun’ round Kadjliwalai^arrh, and the 
latter in the neii^hhourhood of their Baja's home at Jaeaman- 
pur. ( )f other Ba jpul elans I hit hors reside in northorji Jhansi 
and in Moth tahsils, and a.ttain in both tahsils of Tjalitpur, but, 
are scarce east of the Bdeva in Jhansi jirofau'; wliih' tlicac ar(' 
hOO Dikhits, of whom 400 are confined to (larautha. ]>esides 
these there are KntDO rejiresmitativi's helon^in, 2 f to misc'ellan- 
eons clans scattered in small nmnlx'rs over the distrid. tlnly 
890 (liandels ixmiain, of whom 220 heloiiy to Lalitpiir. 

44 10 seventh [ilace in ])oint' of numbers is taken by Korts 
with 20,080 ivprcsenlativc^ forming 4*00 ):er cent, of the 
Hindu population. 44icy exist in largest iiuni])Ci’s in Man 
tahsil, arc numerous also in Jliansi, Garantha and Laiitpnr, 
but are very few in MaliJ'oni. Tliey often call themselves 
Bangars, really a, subcaste of Koris, and closely allical to them 
arc Kushtas, of whom thci'e ai’e 900 representatives in Jhansi 
tahsil. 44ie Koris trace their origin to Benares, whence they 
emigrated some 750 years ago, and live for the most part in 
Jliansi, Man, Erachh, Gursarai and in the neiglihoiirliood of 
Bhander. These places were noted for the manufadme of 
cloth in olden days and the trade is still lo a certain extent 
carried on. The Kushtas, who confine themselves to the 
manufacture of silk goods only, say they cmigi'aied from 
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i'lianderi, appi’oxiiuately ](H) years later tkan the Koris. 

Chanderi is still i'anious for its silk-made ^oods and muslins. 

This caste mimbeis 9/)77 members and is scattered Khongars. 
throughout the district. It is chiefly interesting on account 
of a tradition tliat it once ruled Jliansi, as well as pai’ts of 
Hamirpur. ddie Jieadf|uartei‘s of the clan were at fort Kurar 
now actually situated in Orchha territory, and the Khangar 
Ihijas wlio established their rule after the h]'(^ak-u[) of the 
I'handel kingdom called tliemselves Jfajf)uts. At the [acsent 
day they rank aanong the lowest of tlu‘ population, and are 
enlisted largely as rhauhidars. In this icspect they hold a 
similar ])osition to the Arakhs of Banda and the Basis of 
Ondh, witli tlu' formc'r of whom they iidmanari’y and with 
whom they ap])ear to ])e othei'wise closely related. 

Onlv hd (londs, all males, were ica'Overed at the census of Jungle 
1001 and they \\{'ro in the Jhansi tahsils. But there has 
almost certainly hc^en a mistake in classiheation, for b'lT) mem¬ 
bers of this cast(' wove j’(‘corded in Tjalit[)iir alone in IHOl. 

They are practicailly confined to the fom* villages of Ikindga- 
M'an, Papra, Gontlira and Tjakhanjhir in tlie south-east of 
pargana Aladaoi’a, but are numerous in the (tudral TToviiuH's. 

Tliey call themselves Haj Conds, and are without doubt rem¬ 
nants of the tribe that once held sway in the extensive tract 
of (‘oimtry on eithei- side of the Neihada* known as Gondwana. 

They are ejisily distinguishable by their flat features, dark 
com])lexions arid generally wild ap})earance. Closely associate 
ed with them are the Raherias, also termed Sonr or Baw^at. 

These number 7,487 and are })ractically conlined to the sub¬ 
division. The Saberias are lower in the scale of humanity 
than Gonds : they are woodmen pure and simple, the jungle 
is their home and ju’ovides them directly or indirectly with 
their means of subsistance. T'hey eke out a- jirccarious' 
existence by a little dhaiya. cultivation. This consists in 
cutting down and burning the jungle over a suitable area in 
the hot weather: on this area or some inferior millet, is 
sown at the break of the I’aijis. The fertilisation afforded 
by the ashes of consumed jungle growths lasts rarely for 
more than two years, and this wasteful system of agriculture 
has now been prohibited in tije Government forests. 
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Of oilier Hindu tribes whose existence is important or 
peculiar to the district mention may be made of the Kurmis : 
they numlier 18,239 persons or 3*19 per cent, of the Hindu 
population. They are very evenly distributed throughout the 
district and the bulk belong to no particular well-known sub¬ 
clan. As cultivators tliey are amon^ the best, and as land- 
lioldi'i's jiossess 6'50 of the total area of the district, the 
^reatei' pait of this being in Jhansi pioper. An agricultural 
caste, \\’lii(‘h is ])racti(ailly jieciiliar to the district, is that of 
Dan^is, numbering 1,382 members. Five-sixths of these are 
found in tabsil Moth to the north of the district, and they 
profess to lie descended from Jxaja Dang, a Eaghubansi Kaj- 
put, and to be immigrants from Narwar. There is some 
reason to (‘onnect them with Gonds and similar races of the 
Central India ])lateau. The Basors number 8,837 and are 
also known as Jkirars and Dhanuks, though of the later 785 
ai*e separately eniimeraled. The name of tlie tribe seems to 
mean “woi’ker in the l)amboo” aiid to be the siime Jis ]>ans 
phor. Idu'v have no tradition of their origin : they take in 
part the phu'e of Bliangis and are generally Ji'garded as a sub¬ 
caste of Dorns. The Sejwaris who are found nowlnu’e else 
in the United Ih’ovinces, are generally servants of the IFinde- 
las. Idiey ai*e peculiar to Iiahtpur and only numlx'r 138. 
Tlie story told of theii' oia’gin is that when Alaliai’aja Debi 
Sijigh of Chanderi went to attack Maler l\otla he brought 
from th('re four bo\s, one of whom he a[)pointed to arrange 
liis b('d (s('j), whence their name. 

The total Musalman population in 1901 numbered 
30,899 ])ersons. It comprised representatives of 35 different 
castes but the jnajority of these included insigiiifjcant num¬ 
bers, and in the ('ase of 64 persons jio caste was spc(*ified. 
Of the whole num])er 30,232, or 97'8 ])er cent., were I'eturned 
as Sunnis and 586 or 2*2 ))er cent, as Shiahs : there were 53 
Lalbegis, all females, 7 Wahabis and 21 males of unsj)ecif]ed 
sect. Alusalmans form a very small pro[)ortion of the po])u- 
lation and no town in the distrid. is marked by prominent 
mos(|ues or ])hu‘es of worship. Neither as landholders nor as 
cultivators are they important, and they are for the most jiart 
congregated in the larger towns of which Jhansi, Man and 
Lalitpur are the cliief. The majority are Sheikhs, who 
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nrnouiit to jr],]75 in nniiibor or 42 Tj 4 of the whole Musaliiian 
[>opulation- Sheikhs are followed by ]\ithans with 6,2()^ 
representatives, forming 20 pen* eent. of llie total ; and the^^e 
in turn ])y Belmas with 4,-V20 and Saiyids willi 2,194 re]>]e- 
sentatives. All lliesi' exist in large'll nimihers in Jhansi 
lahsil, with the ('Nception of llehnas ni- (a)ttnn (*arders, who 
a'*p ininierically strongest in Man-Itanipm-. Thei'e are 1,162 
hhangis ])rofessing the faith of Islam, ooo KnnjT’as am] oOO 
\atw. Mughals only nnmher 2)51 and there is a noticeal)!- 
ahsenee of ATnIiaminad.an Itajpnts, of wlioni there are hiil 
2 1‘h (^tassahs, Tthistis and Tnh'has cill foi* no liU’tiie] 
n amt.ion. 

h'^ie ina|()i'il\ of IIk* lu'ople ai’e (l{'p(‘n(l('nt on agihnltlire Ofcnea- 
iVtr their sii]),us[enee. 44i<' returns of the last eeiisiis sjiow ' 
tliat 56*5 p(U’ (-(Uit. oT llx' population w <'!'(' agrieiiltui ist- 
N'liether a^ landlords, Patanls, fhdd lahoiire!-. farm servent^- 
or agents and growca's of speeiad, products, d'o tlx'st' ma\ la 
ae'ded 1S,;UI [)ers()ns (ai'ja.g('d in tli'' f)i‘u\ision and caia' of 
animals, nial^iii'j iI'k' total of ilios(' ^\]io support themsdx’ea 
hy Jigrieidtiirt' oi- a.llied oeeiipations. 50‘5 per (amt. 14a 
num])er appears to ha\(' increased In wIkui however 

I lie district w'as soniewdiat dilha’yntl) constituted. r)2'2 ])('r 
e'lit. of the population waax' returned as (mgaged in [)astur('^ 
and ag'ric'ultiir('. In IS91, wdam tlu' district Iiad assumed 
its pr('S('nt proportions, tlte |)ercentag(‘ had ris(m to 56*6 per 
<en(. 14ie indiistriul population amounted to 19’2 ])er cent., 
a high propoi'tion : this (lass iiududes all those engaged \\\ thr^ 
ja’t'paration and suj)f)ly of material substances, of wdu'ch arti- 
■les of food and drink a(‘count(‘d for nearly one-third, and 
textile fabric's and ('ognale trades over one-fonth. (Ituiei’al 
hd/our otlie]’ than agricultural niad(‘ up <"^’15 pea- cent, and 
personal atid donu'stic' sei*\’ice 7*6 ])er cent. Next c'time 
commerce, transpoi't and storage witli 2*6 per cent., the 
eommercial |K)}adation proper being only *8 ])('r c'ent. ; thos(' 
ong'aged in administrations wdiether civil or military, 1*0 pU' 
cent., those independent of any occupation. V6 per ('ont. 
and lastly the jirofessional }) 0 ])ulation, 1*4 ])('r cent. 

The district contains one \vell-known criminal trihi' 

The Ranori as or T^thaigiris of T^alitpur are f-hieflv found in 
the villages ol Tlir and Rimwaho, hut exist in far greater 
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numbers in the adjoining? portions of the Orchha state, this 
tract together with two separate villages situated far away in 
Datia forming their Baraffaon or cdrcle of 12 villages. Accord¬ 
ing to one ac(*ount these villages were gi’anted to a Sanoria 
T^rahman hy one of the Mughal emperors as a reward for 
killing Bhaga Pjanjara, a legendary person for whose murder 
more tlian one family in Tjaht[)nr claims to have received 
grants of land. According to Major Harris, superintendent 
of CUmnde]*], in 1857 these 12 villages comprised Charpuan, 
Harpura, Jamrar, Karniari and Manoi’a in Orchha; Banpur, 
Bir and Udia in the Banpur state; Madaora in Rhahgarh; and 
B.ori and Barhri in Datia. A list, however, furnished hy one 
t)f the fraternity now resident at Bir substitutes for the last 
three iiaines those of Dhawari, Barwan and 'Na’wari now in 
A'lahroni lahsil, and adds Bahari in Orchha. One tradition 
says that the tribe was ex(*orninnnicated because its rnembeis 
attcudcd t!i(‘ h'asf giv(m hv Bam OViandra when he was 
ddilcd hv the Mood of Havana, and another tliat they were 
degraded “])ecause tiny did not attend the saerifice performed 
hv Brahma at Bilhur.” A more likelv origin is to he found 
in the'story that sr)]!^ Sanorias, considering thieving a more 
m'ofifahle source of livelihood tlian begging, ado]’>ted if, settled 
in the Baragaon, were excommunicated by their more respect¬ 
able caste-fellows, and began in consequence to iTcruit thei?’ 
numbers from any caste except Ban i as. Oh a mars and Mehtars. 
The Sanorias are hot a caste, but a confi’afernitv of thieves 
w^hich enlarges itself by the initiation of likely boys, and the 
son of a Ranoria is not necessarily a Ranoria. Thev possess 
a slang vocabulary of their own, and communicate wnth one 
another, when on an expedition, largelv hv signs, the token 
of mutual recognhion being said to he the tapping of the 
top of the head twice with the hand and at tlie same time 
pointing the elbow at the supposed confrere. They confine 
themselves to theft by day and are reported to be bound hv 
oath to abstain from nocturnal theft, house-breaking or 
crimes of violence, while such as fail to observe this rule are 
expelled from the community. Their depredations are begun 
at least 100 miles away from home, and though thev visit all 
parts of India they are rarely found any\vhere north of their 
headquarters. Having appointed a headman and consulted the 
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favourite J^raliuiau priest re^ai'diug the auspicious time for 
departure, aiul llie most })roniisiu" direction, their custom was 
to start oH' m yau^s (called ‘luil) after the Dasahra ; these 
gan^s on arriving he tween one and two hundred miles from 
home would sepai'ate, after fixing a rendezvous where all 
should meet in tlie following July. Tf by that time the share 
of each in tlu^ loot, which was equally divided, amounted to 
"Rs. 40, they returned home and devoted themselvc's to the 
sowing of kharif c‘i‘o]^s If their* ex])ectations were not 
realised they parted once moi’c in fresh direcdiojis, and some¬ 
times remained al)sent for several years on end. Their 
favourite method of shop-lifting wa\s to disg;uise themselves 
as respcetal)le mercluints oi* travellers and engage a sho])- 
keeper in c'onversalion, leading him to display his goods, 
while a hoy was enqrloyed to ^leal what he (*ould; and the 
fas(ination of tlieir profession was so great tliat no mdur*'- 
ftrent was suftieic'ni 1(3 make them give it up. In 1871 they 
had regular headjuarters established in various })arts of India, 
wht're a mmdrer of Sanorias maintained an organization for 
the dis})Osal of such stolen articles as could not ])e conveni¬ 
ently taken to the Ihiragaon. These were known to exist at 
Calcutta, Bm(h\’an, "Rajnrahal, Boinbay, Baroda, Ahmadabad 
and Amraoli. 

In 1851 there were said to be about 4,000 oi this tribe in 
Orchha, 300 in Ban])ur and 300 in Batia. xAt that time a 
special offiiw was appointed by the Oi’chha state to superiv se 
their villages, to settle disputes’arising from unfair division of 
the spoil, and to select any s}3ecially suitable article for the 
Baja himself. Both the Bajas of Oi*chha and Banpur frankly 
acknowledged their protection of these people wdien addressed 
nn the subject by the political agent. From 1864 to 1874 
they were kept under police surveillance, and in the latter year 
the Criminal Tribes Act (XXVII of 1871) was extfuuled to 
them. They have since remained subject to the funvisions 
of that Act. In 1883 the Government consented to an 
attempt being made to settle Banorias on state land in Bir and 
Bunwaho, and between 1884 and 1891 about Bs. 1,800 was 
expended in the experiment. It proved to be a failure and 
could hardly have turned out otherwise, considering that 90 
per cent, of the tribe live in independent territory. At the 
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present time there are a1)Oiit 125 ol the ii'aleniity rt'siding in 
and arniiiid l^ir and Snnwaho, hnt a few also live at Sonjna. 

Till' oi'dinary lan^naiie of tlie ])iilk o( the inhaltilanls is 
standard ICindtdi or Ihindelkhaiidi : a Few immigrants frojii 
the Dt'ccaf) speak iMaratlii, and some* ('oml)-makers said to 
ha\(' immierati'd Irom Ainua' two himdivd wm'- ae'o an' 
repdi’rd 1.. stK'i'k a vaiaety of tiu' 'ainjari dialed i>etter 
erlii^ p-eonle in till' towm« spc'alx wesh'iai Tlmdi or Lrdn. 
'Piu' ISiiideli dial<‘'i is rnajiieiit ly piiz/lme to tlie lesideiii oi 
ll)(' {'.j.de o')| .)]dv fi-om the vai'iations inti’odiie(M] into the 
termina'i'):i-- (>!’ nouns and \(aks a.nd tla^ reeiilai’ iis(‘ of 
dimimnixes. bin irom tiu' eommon use ol woid.- wliieli are 
prohahU of (loud o*' (jIIkm' non-.\ry,in origin hdu' litt'rat 
oi" f!i.' didri''- i"' noi of mnel; iio poi I o iks* jhoii,i:li a le'V’ names 
o| antliot's naliv(' to if ar'' fin n'eord. ^ha' o( the'S' named 

\a\'a! Sin-!), a l\aya^t]i !»orn at Jhansi in was a poet 

o|' ^oi,'*' I eo'ipii ion wlio lived most I'f hi^ life at the ; ourt oi 
Saint haw \ < onteni]>oi-ar\- of his, ]»v naoee' ilirdia), horn 
in I'Sll, wiotoa xxs'rf r*a]l('d th(‘ “Srinayar \ah Ivas." Alaii- 
]hiiii"'!n' h.i- tlie Ih'iionr of nrodneiny two fioets of local 
eekdeiw ; oim of liaise Kenj Tail h\ namm was horn in 1S55, 
while lh(‘ other, Tanlo'-, wlio tlonrislu'd at th(' same tunaod. 
miiMaP d to t]i(‘ eoiirl oC (Jdiatarpnr. 

Tliei'i' are few laryi' ('stales in th(' distriet. and the constant 
teiidenev is towards subdivision. Tlu' hulk of the land is 
owmed h\' im])overis]ied Rajput families witlt miirn'rous mern- 
Ix'i's and big pretensions; and, exelnding a few IJanias and 
l\Parwaris, th(' only eslati's of an\ ^i/(' nt'e those lield hv 
iitudfidars or nharidars. 

JJit' lai’gest propi’ieto]- is IIk' l)akshini Tlrahman family 
!iead('d ]>\ tlie "Rhao Sahib of (Jiirsarai. Oohind Bao and 
Bala Bao, sons of Nursing Ikuidit, came fiYun Poona in 1725 
V.T). in I he 1i*ain of tin' Maratlias. lJu'v wa'i o appointed by 
the Beshwa to the manag('m('nt fd’ [)rop('rt\' in Jhansi and 
Jalanii. In 177t). A.T). fla' jiirisdielion was divi(]('d and, ^\hik' 
(lohind Ban’s sons took Jalann, Bala Ran took riiirsarai. FTo 
xvns -neia'i'ded hv his son Oiid^ar Itao \nn. wdio (li(‘d in IPthl 
A.B. Balkrislm Rao and T\<'sho Ran, sons of Dinkar Bao, 
managed tlie property till BSJS. when the former died, leavings 

* rhe fc'.r'i sotllsinonl repoH (if Tinpcv and !\To'^lon 
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the latter in possession. On thr de.iili of Rof 

Tnlaiin, in 1B40, l\(‘sli() ioio elaiine<l tli(‘ Jalaii!) -fef/* a- 'a-ij’. 
blit Ills elaiin was disallow(‘(1. TIk' (‘arlio-t doeuniont i-elatiiifr 
[o the fainily is dated Octobei' 1ftd‘2 ; tliis eontains a 

piovision that the r)riiish rioverinnent are not lioiind by 
family ai'ran^omenis niwiaaired by dot'd wlien an ineunilsmt 
dies. All this lime Ixesbo Peio was sole ])ro])ri('lor of the 

estate, wdiitdi paid a nhari latue of Ids. 22,000. TT(' siihst'piMOitly 
distiip^aiisheh liim^tdr b\ loyalty at llie Mniiny. T\esho 

"Ran had seven sons, one of whom, namel^' Alma Tvarn, w'as 
ado])ted hy Balkrishn ddao liefore Ids deatli. The oldest son. 
Shoo "Ram, turned I'elxd at the ATufiny. "By a famih eom- 
pnet attested l^efore (lu^ deputy commissioiK'r in tlu' 

family members ai^reed that Atma Ram should ^laered to 
the title of Raja and lialf the pro])erty. tliat tlie other ii\r ^ons 
slioiild have the remainder and that the ithnri should ])(' I'aised 
to Bs. 25,000, some villages in Jalami lieinc,' at th(‘ same time 
resinned. Tlie sanction of (la^ SeenMarv of Stat(‘ ^^as o1)1aii:ied 
on hV])riiarv 27tli, 1(^07. In 1^72 the Tvoeal < lor ermnont 

revic'wed the position of Hm' /Vp//r. .\t tliat tins' Raja Kesho 

Rao, as wa-'ll a< t'>\o of his sons, possessed e\t(‘n-i (' erimina!, 
civil and revenue powo'rs and was responsihh' for the ,i:.ieneral 
intei-nal admini-t ra l ion of his estate. TIu' Td('iitfavant- 
'tlov<‘rnor ])laeed on recca'd his desiia' to maintain the jerfirchir 
in his di"niti('s. and it rvas laid down tlait s^ lon^‘ as the rcauls, 
■firirnary stdiools and xillaij'e pol!{"^ wa r.' mad taiieal in a statr 
of ofheicncy and stia'imili eorresiiondi nc with tliat whi(di 
('visted m tlu' i('st of the district, tlie local c'^ss of 10 per cent, 
on tlie animal ^ailiK' would continue not to ])e iinjiosed. Tn 
h‘^<‘^0 Raja Tvc'slio fhio died, and immc'diately disputes arose 
aniono' IPr sons. Two rears lati'r tlu' ti(]<' of Thaja Bahadur 
■was e(mf(']'red on \tma Ram, Avho held {lossession of the estate 
for the life or pending eood heliavicuir ; l)iit owdny to tlu' dis¬ 
turbed state of the family lelations, civil, reveuue, police and 
magisterial ])o^vers were withlu'ld, llioipeh for a time Ra]*a 
Atma Ram was a]lo^^('d to (.‘xenase them in paid. In 1^R7 
regular jiolice W'ere appf>iut(*d, and all arrangements for an 
amicable sf'ttlemcnt of tlu* disputes liavino- failed the family 
were left to decide nuitterf; for themselves, resumption Ixuno- 
at till' same time tlireaienod if ujiy attempt wa^re made to 
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break un (he estnle. Tjih’^^atioii on-aied, five bi’otliei’s claim- 
inn' till' whole estate on the nioimd that Atma Earn had been 
adopted out of th(' family. The TEgh Court dismissed the 
claim on appeal, holding- the j)arties to the a^re('ment of 180G 
and the ordei’s of Government ]xissed thereon. Tn 180!), the 
12 per ('em. cess was im])osed on an assumed demand of 
Es. .")0,000. Eaja Atimi Earn died in 189A, and legahv the 
estab' slioidd ha^e been resunuvl at full revenue; but as this 
involvfvl i!nmei'it(‘d hardship on tlie other (*o-sharers, anotheT 
attempi was made to settle the family disputes while retnrn- 
ino' the 'Jihari demand A survey and a summary settleuuid 
W’cre mad(' b\ I he ('olle(dor in 180d, and a more complete 
setll(Mii('iit was carried out by Air. Fiemantle in 1800 and 
.1807' hut tlu' latter luoia- came into force as the estate was- 
taken under direct mananemcuit. An appeal to the Privy 
T'oiineil aiMinst tlu' Hin'h (Anirt’s decdsion of 1800 ii'snlted in a 
rulinn- tliat partition was admissible, the fornn'r Eaja l»eine 
dedared owner of half IIk' property. In 1002 1h(' honily 
differences were adjnst('d and tiu' estate w;\s r(dui“ned to it 
:;iidier tlic maiia_e(unoiif of Siimant Palkrislin Eao Ehao Sahib, 
tbe '/ihnri paynumt la'in^’ rc'duecd froiti Es. 2o,000 to 
E-\ 'JO.tinO. At tb(' same time the revennes of the under 
pi'oprietors wcut rcfi\(al hy I he eolleetor. I vastly, in 1000. the 
differemt classes of holdings wer(‘ all assessed sc^paraleh ‘to 
!'(W('nu(' and all of IIkui), with tlu^ (we('))tion of tin' 
aivi IxdonL'in.e ti") the iiharidars themselves, weia' hroupht 
under th(' new rule^ for (pmr|nennia] iH'vision of riwcuine. 
The' ('state contains ^ixtv-five villages and has an area of 
ITi,*) sipiare mih'^-: 1.^’ vilhm(\s li<' in Aloth tahsil and (he rest 
in Gaj’aulha. 

finja ot Eaia of Txatera is dicscciidcd fi'oin the same parent 

Kalera. P)niid(da ^to(d( as tin' ATaharaja of Orvlilia His jariir Avas 
originally cTanted to an aneestor of the present chief for 
maintenance. At the Ei’itish occupation the eduef Avns Sena- 
pat Siiwli, wlu) f()i- S(n‘vi(‘es ri'ndorc'd at the Aliitiny received 
tlu' titl(' of Eaja Ikihadur .ind a I'lnlaf of Es. d.OOO. He 
Avas siiecceded hA' Ins adopted son Eaja. Ea.nmast Sinf^h, 
Tvho dh'd in 1877. -The first nominee, BalwanI Sini^di, was 
not accepted as head of the familv, and in 1880 Sardar Singh 
witli the title of Eaja Bahadur Avas appointed. The estate 
now consists of oiiihf whole Aullages and half shares in three 
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othci’s. Tlie villn^iG of T\atera was granted I’ovenue-free in 
perpekiity to Sona]>at Bingh, and the resumption of five"^ other 
\illages ^^aR ])ostponed for two generations. The privileges 
as regards these five villages were again extended to Idaya 
Bardar Singh on Ids snecessioji, on condition that he continued 
tlie allowance to other members of the family as before. 

The Kao of - Kakarwaii has a thle of native origin. KakarwaL 
I'amily ti’adiiiim says that Madho Singh, son of Bir Sirudi 
h)('() of Orchlia, received OH villages in yV/f/vV from his fatliei. 

Madho Singh was succeeded by his neyihew nirgbau Singh, 
on whose death the jiroperty was dividi'd between his three 
M^ns, 7\irat Singh (39 xillagesh Sawa.id Singh (29 village^> 
and Bai Singh (‘2S villages). In 17h2, wdien a distrihution of 
territory was made between the Peshwa and the Eaja of 
Orchlia, the whole yeg/'r fell into tlu' Maratha share and th(W 
at on(*e r(\simied 5() \illages. Of the remaining 40, 26 wert" 
>iihse(jnently resumed by the suholuJors of Jhansi owing to 
some disi)iit('s, and oix' village, n/r///w/ Oahroni, was given 
to ihe family ]>riest, from whom it was also subsequent!>' 
resumed. The thirtc'en villages thus remaining in the hands 
of the nh(iri(1(ir^ were Siva. Bararu, Motikatra and Ni])ai'. 
held ])y (he descendants of T\ii-at Shigh : Kakarwai, T\a(Pir, 
Idiaiiiina^ur, Kharka., TTirunagar and Dumrai, field bv (be 
descendants of Sawa-nt Singh ; and Iskil and Sujan])ura lu'id 
by those of Itai Singh. All retained shar(^s in T timi i.iu u. 
where the family had originally sol (led and from which they 
spi’ead themselves over the niiar, displacing the oldei* Parihar 
colonists. The Kakarwai l)ranch was for some unknown 
reason held by tlie Marathas to he the Icadiug one and coii- 
firmed in perpetiiitv, wliile the other two shares weiv appai- 
ently never confirmed, fn 1S23 a division into six hranehes, 
namely, Kakai’wai, Siya-Bararn, Motikatra, Nipan, Iskil and 
Sujanpnra seems to have been rec'ognised. At the present 
day, owing to the sale of Sujanpnra under the Encumbered 
Estates Act of 78H2 and the reversion of Motikatra to the 
Siya-Bararu lu-anch, the whok' ja(fir coJisists of four estates. 

The ICakarwai estates eoinprise the villages of Ivachiig Dharn- 
naur, Hiranagaig Kharka and Dumrai entirely, fifteen annas 
of Kakarwai, and a little over one quarter of Dhurkurm 

Gliinat, Kharka and Rataiif 
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Siya-P)ai';irii nban consists of il'c ontiro vill.i^es of biya- 
l>ararii aivl Motikatra and one. and a half annas in Dhnrknni : 
the Nipan estate of tliat Anllaee and nearly tln’ee a-nnas of 
Ithni’lnirn; and IIk' Tskil estate of nearly half Tskil top^ether 
with a little less than three annas of Dhin’knni. ddio I'est ot 
tli(' pi'opeiiv has l)e(ni lost. The title of Ixao is said to have 
heen eonfernd hy a Paja of Panna, and has always been iv- 
eoL'iiist'd hy the British rrovernnient. Tlu' Kao of the time 
veiidei'ed pood services diirinp the Mutiny, and his tenure 
was declared maintainable in ])erpetnity in Ibdb. The family 
is im])overished and the estate (‘oniprises an area ot 23,42d 
acres, all sii'.aled in tahsil (hiraulha, payinp an nhari de¬ 
mand of Its. \-\i\ only. A niizrana of one year’s full revenr.e 
is also j('\'iahle from the successor of an iiuaimhent who diew 

T\hande Rao Miilhar is a Dakshini Bi’ahnuin and tlm 
rantee of ])ro])erly known as the Alpi i(i(f{r. PTe resides in 
Pi(‘ (iwalior state, only sevtui out of his tit teen ^ llla;-('■^ 
heinp situated in Jhansi. T1is brother Balkrishn "Rao shfins 
the ripiit. ddie prant was oripinall\ hloodnnoia'V 

^v]■unp from the Oixddia state iji 1733 ]>v the Peshwa on 
account of the murdei' of on(‘ of his ofticcis, the preat-preat- 
prandfather of the ])res(mt jagirdar. 

Larpe Rajput landholdinp bodies, as distinct trom sinple 
[troprietors, (xaaipy an impoi'tant position in the district. Pi 
Thansi prop('r the onl\ one that dc'seiwes mention is tlu^ RbjP'" 
dhera. family that has its hearPpiarters at luimharra on the 
Pahuj. This family once owned tlu' Naml InJvqd with 
several forts and considerabk' demesiK'S. Tliey now hold tlie 
preaier part of seven villapes in Moth, luit are in indithuauit 
circmnstanra's. Tn Ijalitjim- Raj])iit families are numei-ous. 

Th(' Narhat uhari(hrf< topether with the Pjuiukdas of 
SiiuPvaha, Onna and Tdonpr;i T\a,lan trace their di^^nt from 
Chandar Pas oi* Rao Chand Pahar, a younper son of Rudr 
Prata]), Paja of Orchha, who became Raja of Tv at era in 
Jha.nsi proper. Ilis son Rno Jet Rinph (‘arne to bindwaha, 
about load Rao Jot Rinpb’s elder son, Rao ^valyan Rai, 
took Narbat about 1504 and settled them. TTe mceived a 
sanad from Raja Bahadur, the y^ihahd>ar of Saupor, but lost 
both saund and jagir dnrinp the fiphtinp between Raja Pirthi 
biiich of Orn’hakota and Pandit Biehaji, the Maratha governor 
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oT Saiigor in 1700. 41ie family re^’aiued iho Jailer in the 
folloNvin*.' yenr, only to lose if af^ain in J7()(S after a battle 
^^Lth Iheha ji at Amjliara. Cfhat. The estat(\ how even’, wai'^ 
restored (ui an annual payment of “Rs. h,200. It was con 
firmed on these terms by Colonel Filose^ in lsT2, and i]i 
183^^ passed into the pow'er of the Ih'itish with the j’esl of 
the Sau^or district. In 1810 Mi*. Maddodv, ati'ent to the 
(xovernor-Oeneral, s])ht tlu^ estatt* into twa) ])oi'tions. TIk' 
portion Ivina below tlie A'indhya.n hills he settled with Ran 
Bijai Bahadur and l)iwaan Ni»‘W(' 8in<^h jointly at an nhari 
demand of Rs. 5,000, subsecpiently raised to l\s. 0,200 per 
annum ; while that r)f Amai now' in tlu' Sauv()i’ district, was 
settled whth anothej* braiuli of the familv. About 3820 Diwam 
TIii’a Sinnh, son of Nirwa^ Sin^h, and others revolted, 
plundering Dhainoni and other places. Tlira Sinyh wavs par¬ 
doned; but a Iieavv f\]]o was infiictc'd on tla^ estaO', and th - 
^’illa,^e of Aluria ^\as at the same time seT)arate]v assij^ned 
for his mainp'iiaiK'e. Ibwani Nirwe Bin^h died in18h)7Mnd 
TV as sueceedtal by llii’a Binidn Between him and Ihio Ih’jai 
Bahadui’ a f(Mid ('visled which still to some exhaij <!o\lve- 
between thdi- h'S'.'enda,nts. In 3811-12 the whoit' i'amilv 
became deeply implicated in sonu' di^t urbaju'cs a I Xarha.t, 
including an attack on a body of xc/rers' slatiojual m tlv' 
fort, and ihat towui was ]>ui‘i'.t bv troops in 38 10. In the 

following yc\]r TTii’a Sin^ih di('d and was sia^'casded bv hi- son 
Rariclihat, Avho siil1 living'; and in lsl5 thc' whoh' ''stiit)' 
was divadedl- and selthnl ^\ith the Aarious ('o-sharers. Thitil 
that year the iiharidiirs wen' resj^onsible foi’ the ] olieinv 
ol tlieir estate .and for the e;ood ('onduci of the inhabilants; 
and were peaanittc'd to levy tolls on all laden cattle' pa ■'siipe; 
U]> the qliafs, maintaining' out pent s for this ]>iu-pose ;!l Ahiya.- 
.i^aon, 7\hii’ia and Amjhaj’a,. This )-iedd had beeai '-onfuaned 
by Colonel Filose in 3832, and by the British both in 3822 and 
1882, but wars abolished in 3845. In 1857 Hao B»ijai Bahadur 
flied and wai^s siaa'cedcd bv his .yrandson, whom lie liad 
adopted, called Rao Bakht Bali. The nhari wais renewed in 
3854 to]' 80 yearn at an assessment of 45 per cent. 0 ]i the 

'■'TTis rent name .Tean P>a]>ns1e Filo.so, bnf lie is {jfcnerallv kI] 0 \^'n 

in the disirict ns Colonel Pnpliste or Pattisi. 

fThe iibari vill.‘me-T nf Snkln .m.ikI Kakarna weie sef)ara1e(1 fivsn 
Narhat in 1844, jnst before fins. 
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assets or n total of Rs. levieti on twenty villaf;es. In 

1867 .BaVciion, Biidimi-Xai'liat, Banlatjtiir, l\ral!arajpnr and 
Taraoli were •settled on ordinaiy \a)niii(l(iri tenure. In the 
1 eruaindcr the uhari tenure was renewed for anotlier thiity 
years in on the iisual condition of pood hehavioiir, the 

demand l)einp redneed hv ten f)er cent, on tlu' full normal 
demand of 46 per cent, of tlie assets, hut assessment was 
not levised till 1^96. The uhari ripiit was losl in Bamrana 
in 1890, owinp’ to a sale of part of it, and the \^■hole estate 
DOW (‘onsists of the fourteeti villapes of Arjiin Khiria, 
Baniaiia. Bareja,, Bhonti-Narhat. Denpura, (iadanpnr, Khai- 
rai. r.ahito, Makripiir, Mnii-a, Xarhat, Vayapaon, Parse 
and Sarkhari, payinp a total revenue of Bs. 1,89.9. The 
period sanctioned for the contimianc(' of the ])i’ivil('pe of pay- 
inp 10 pir cent, loss than the full assessable demand will 
expire^ in 1912. Th(' ]>r(‘sent heads of the faniilv are Pvao 
Radar 8inph, son of Ban BakhI Bali, and ])i^^an Pariehhat. 

1 ntiiiiatc'ly ('onnraded yvith the Narhal JihaI'idars are the 
Bnndelas of Sindwaha and Oima. Both trnee their descent 
from ATadlio Siiiph, the hjadhei' of Bao Kalyan Sinph, who 
founded Xarhat. One ATadho Rinph's sons }’emaiiual at 
Riiidwaha, and th(‘ other two, Iw name Bikramajit Rinph and 
Tilok Rinph, Avent to Gnna. Ahont th<^ \enr 1700 Baja Dehi 
Rinph of rOianderi pave Rindwaha \\) jatflr to the fainik , and 
to this prant leijn (Odiatarsal of Raima, tlie pi'eal Ihmdeia 
chief, added six more villapes. The iaejir ^\as resumed hv the 
Marathas and settled at an vhari demand of Bs. 1,809 towards 
the elo^<' of the eiphteenth eentm’v. and the uJxiri ]wivilepe 
wTis eontimied by the British novernment. Owinp to rebel¬ 
lious conduct nt the Arntiny the prixilt'pe was eanrelled for 
all niemhers of ilie family except Zaliin Rinph, the father of 
Kniiwpir Bharat in’ who is the ])resent head of the family. 
To Zaliin Rinpli only the title was left without any diminution 
of the demand. The villapes^ wliicli compose the estate were 
transferi’ed from Ranpor to Tvalitpnr in 1891, jmd are the same 
as those oripinally pranted; hnt tliev are now^ held separately 
and some are heavilv encumbered. 


*Sji (1\\ahii, nacliliro, ]>;inutri-Hind\valin. Oh:m. .IcHiioia, Jiloni and 
O.p.’vi SiaJwa!ci : the la^l vc'r-’ a pmei of Tsi;'! Cliluilau-al. 
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The Bundelas of Don^ra, Kala.ii, par^aiia Madaora, lrac(' 
tljei]' desceiit to IJdcbliaii, son of Kal^aJi Sin^h, the founder of 
Narhat. They claim to have acapiired Id villages in ])aTgana 
Aladaoia, of all of which they were deprived l)y Eaja Hari 
Singh of (TRi-hakota. Ijaier in 1747 that same prince restored 

s(‘\en villages, not however all the siiine as those previous!\ 
lield, on an uhari rent of 1,200 Gajashahi rupees. These seven 
villages, consisting of Bargana, Bongra Txalan, (Jurha Khiria. 
Ixliij'ai uhari, IMachahrka, Malaua and Biyafa, wer(' confirmed 
to tliem hy the British in 1^59, the demand Ix'ing reduced h. 
T\s. ] ,()o0 King’s coin. 

Tlie Bnndelas of Gidwaho and Girai* are descendants ol 
Man S:di, grandson of Bndr Pratap, and Ixdong to tlie sanir 
braiK'li as the Bajas of Baima, AjaigarP and (diarkliari. The_\ 
hold four villages^^ in jiujir and one, namely Barwai*, on 'uhan 
temn'tg and received tla’in as a reward foi’ Mutiny sei’vices. 

The Bundelah of Bhailoni-Suba are deseemded from Buba 
Sahib Blaiwuinpal, the youngest son of Ihim ('band, Baja of 
( handeri from 179u to 1810, iind brother of ]\lur Palilad, Baja 
of Banpur. Rhawaiipal received 12 villagi's in jagir in 1800. 
.\1 tla' Batota ti(‘aty of 18dt\ the fixation of an uJ)ari demand 
having l)een dcaaded on, it was agreed that ten should be siir- 
reiKh'ital and the remaining two, nanxdy, Bhailoiii and dijni - 
wara, held in jagir. This arrangement has heen contimuMl, an 1 
in 18f)4 two-tliirds of the village of B>anpur WTre settled whih 
thr lamily in zumindari tenmn. Ida' p]ns('id liead of Ih-' 
I'amily is Kunwar Niiyiat Singh. 

Tlie Bundelas of Thili in pargaiia Balaheliat are descended 
from Zorawar Singh, son of Biirjan Singli, Baja of ('liandeii 
from 174*3 to 1758. Th(' jatt(U' gave his son, Zoi'awar, a yV/g// 
near Ihili and Dongra worth Bs. 12,000. Shortly after 17'^o 
tlie Marathas conhscated the sanad hut substituted one foi' 
twent\-t\\() other villages. Within the next ten years 1 ' 
villages w^ere added by the Ohanderi ])rinces, and thine mui ' 
later hy iMur Pahlad, tlie last Baja of Chanderi. At the 
Batota treatf of 1800 the wliole estate except 17 villages wa^ 
confiscated, and these wege also subsequently resumed h\ 
('olone> Pilose on account of the resistanen of Bariao Singli. 
one of the family, at the battle of Pali. Five villages however 
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it'storod in i(i(fir on })iiMnonl of u line ol' lis. y,-')0(). In 185.1 
Afajor Harris, siiperijitondt'iif of ('liandej'i, divided ilie estate 
l)(‘twe(‘n the hrotliers, Hao lianiir Sin^h and Knnwar Mardan 
Sin.t>li, tlie latter recaavin^ Haia'llii, Kjiitliora, Haj,qarli (now a. 
iitdlidl of dunr^ui Pali) and Iwo-iiftlis of tla' Pali p(ni ea>‘dens, 
Ilainir Pin,uli re(-civin,i^ ('liaieha a, l-'ali and tlu' rest of the ])H)\ 
gardens. Pao llaiiiir Siii^li took an a.(‘ti\'e part in the Mutiny 
and fail(al to siifrender under the following’ amnesty. His 
shai'e in tli{‘ jdijir was ('onfis('at(‘(l and settled with his hrothei* 
in zdiiiiinhiri t(miire. His son, Nirw'e Sinyh. was a minor at 
the finu', and was yranPal oiK'-lliiid of tlii' village of P)anpnr 
For hn ;oip})orl, wliidi hi' has sinca' lost. The jiresent I’eja’e- 
seiiiat i\o.s of iIk' family are tJiia'e mmol’ sons of Kmo.var idm- 
pat Sm.eii, son of Knnwar IVIardan Sinyh. Of the same family 
are tlu' Piimd(*las of (ladiaiia, who retain li\’e and a half 
\illayi's' 111 paryanas Pan pm- and Palitpnr. 

Perhap^ ilw most important Ihmdela family in the snh- 
di\'ision is that of Jakhlon. It is descamded from Paja Pam 
Sal) of Par. His yrandson, Pao Krishn .Pao, receivi^d a jiKjir 
in and around Pansi \ahied at Ps. 75,000 in KhlO A.!), d'he 
(‘iiija'i’oi- h('st()W('d on Maknnd Sinyh, son of Udehliaii, who 
as kilh'd w liile liehl iny with lh(‘ imperial armies ;il l\ahul and 
was th(' (diild of Pao Krislm P’ao, the title of Oiwan and 58 
^lllayes in jiaryana hitawah, which then iiudiided the sontli- 
west eoriK'i' of tlu' sohdivision hut is now^ in Ranyor. Tlu'se 
he held in addition to his share m tin' Itansi j(i(jir valued a(^ 
Ps, “27.000. Of Alaknnd Siiiyh’s tw'o sons oiuy hy nanu' 
Nara,mjii, siKccHaUal to the north(‘i‘n jiortion of the estate and 
^\a^s killed in 172)7 wliik' hyiitany near Datia. The estates 
descendi'd to 1 thiinnanya.d Sinyh, and was divided at his death 
in J704 aniony his four sons Pliithar Sinyh and Hdiajit, wdio 
rec'cised three-eiyhths (aieh, and Bakht: Sinyh and Fnirao 
Sinyh wdio received one-eiyhth each. The w'hole family took 
an a(‘liAe jiart in the confiisiMl wars at the end of the eiyhtetmth 
(‘entiirv. l>iw’an Pakht Sinyh linilt the fort at Nanora and is 
ansec'stor of Diwan Pijai Bahadur Payhnbir Siiiylunow- resident 
theriy whik' Kmnvar Pmrao Sinyh, ancestor of Knnwar Hebi 
Sinyh of Jakhlon built tla* fort at Baroda-Swami, k hdliar 
Sinyh that at (hatra and Hdiajit that at Hatia. miles sonth- 
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west ot Jaklilon. Ttie two former nie tlie iiio.sl 
representatives of tlie lamilN. Hieir estates consist of I') 
M[la;^es^'" in par^ana lailabt^hat, I) of wliicli they hold in j(niir 
8 villages in pareana I jalt.ifiiir.l () in Hansi^ and '2 in Ifiii- 
piir ,5 of which o, d and 2 , respectivel\ , art* in j(i(fir. In 
addition to llu^st* wliolt* ^i!lae,os t(i<‘y ha\c slant's in (wt'lw* 
olhorsil scat'ttax'd tivt'i' tht* same' par^anas, and sona* t'sialt'^ in 
(Iwalior and Saiiyor. d 1 i(\v also rt'oeive a taish f>a\i!ifnl lioin 
the (-iwalit)]’ state*, ('lostdy rtdaltal to tlitan arc* lie* l'»midc'hi 
faiiiihes of A,eaJ‘, Kt)tra, I jakha nnnra. Miihart). hhijwara and 
(1 iie'arwan a , who art* all tlt>-,ct‘ntlt'd litun liisiaiii Ihii, hrmla’i 
of rdt'hiian. ddic most, mipttrtanl t»f these* is iIk* Ivajwara.* 
fainil\, the M'[)r('S('ii iat I ve of which, lhao l)t'hi Siiieh. Iiold- 
Iht* villa,ia*s of ( lianrro ami lUiaewaho in uojir, and l>hohan- 
Khc'!'i, Kandhari K’al.in, Kdiaiohra and h’ajwara on c/a/r/ 
P'lllire. 

ddit* I >1II itli'las t)f l)t'l\\ara in pareaiia ljahl|Mii'. with thc'ir 
kiiisineji a( nonyra iji panyaiia Ihilaht'hal, arc dt'o'i'iidt'd frojn ‘ 
Ihthal Itas, a son of Ihija Ihim Sail wln> st'lth'd a1 !>• Iw<ira. 
Of his two sons tht* t'ltier, Hasant Ivai, reiiiaiiit'd ai that place*, 
atifl Nawail Sah the 301m,eer went, lo I)t)imra. ddie tlt'sct'iid- 
ants ('.f tht* loi iner liold thrt'c \i!iayt's'^* in /t/t/Zr. Tja* l)t)ny]‘a 
liraiioli wt It* ,L:ranl('d in 1 s :{7 l!irt*e \ illae<'^ in yt/t///• * * anti six 
in nhari teiiiirt'.it d’ho\ rt'tain tht'se* still, hm tlit* ni)({ri 
x'llla.e'es are act'oiiipanit'd l)\ nt) rediictit)n m tho de'inaiid. 

Se\eral mt'iiihcrs of tht* faniil;\ ha\t' from finit* lo lime been 
inj[dicatt*d in dacoilN, t*spt‘(dall\ ttf ttu* Ottn.era branch, amt 
the [)rope'if\ is eene?‘all\ mismanaet'd anti dt't'ph t'nciimbored. 

('In 1 a-l\()ii I a r, Oaiia (-1), iain|ati (-1). I'(:a . H.uiIhm. 
.Iliil; 4 a()n (1), l\a,|)asi (.1), K’ai'.p'iia (1). Kiu-lulon, VTandon, TylainK' t'h.ank 
Mt'lcliwan (I), I’lao, l'ij)aria da : r (T), I’lprai, Kainpiii.t (h, S;> ipnra-.M nnzal)! i 
and Siit1i])iira. 

OAlai'iii (1). eitaiiio.a, (liidanal (d). daleld<at (.7), K'a in lolia i < > (di. 
Vri'lirli Kdinid (•)). I’aidtia and TiMi; 4 a. 

Tltainda-Swanii, (tora, A'ainwar. Xaiici'a (d), foliar K’luiiai (d), and 
Sankatwar l\a!an (d). 

ntaiaa'i'fo i (d ) and Sanana (d). 

iManninia , (iiltora, Sai|)ina-7\liaIsa in Halaladial; 7’>arod, niit'sr.i, 
Cnaidva. Altdirli K'alan, !’ipa.na-Ikinsa, IMilanni, in l,alitj)nr; Idiia ika-Tor;'n 
ill Itaiisi; and nan|)iir and llatdala in 77anpiir. 

* Vrdr Manual of Tit Ins, p. 8*2. 

**P»ak 1 ar, n('l\'ara and Siron l\luird. 

t‘T)on;4ia. l))ina and Ban^aiia. 

yradna, 7'Caho. Saiaiva. Katlinra T'^.ldliana Kaian and Hnri Kalan. 
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Of otht^i- jH'ouiincMit laiuiholik'is iiia\ ])e iiieiitioiied tlic 
iiiuafidars of Marora in Jlianni and Ijiuaoj'a in Mot]j; Iia^hn- 
natli I\ao. a (iwalioi- coiirtiei- and rx-miiafidar, wljo owns four 
villages in talisil Jhansi; Seth (Tiilab (diand, of Jliansi; wlioso 
j)iircliaB('s lie\s mostly in Oarantba; (liaiibo Janki Parshad, 
l(im\)i\rd>ir of Tjalitj)iJi\ who is ileseended fj'oni a Mnltra- 
lainilx iiidnc^'d lo sc'ttle in the disliact l)y a former Haja 
of Chanderi; the Panwais of Boin’ai, the descendants of Ikijaji, 
.brother-in-law of IIk' last ilaja of Shaliriai’h, wlio own nine 
\’illages in Madaora.; and the Alexanders of Jai’ia. The last 
iiaaieal family is descemhal from a Prenelinian wlio was in 
Sindh la's smviee towards the (dose of the eigliteeiith eei dairy, 
liis son was Major Joseph Alexander, whose grandson ilie 
present uujirdar is. Jaria and a gard(3n at Sindwaha weiv 
gtant('d to Majoi- Mexander’s son in jagir, and tlu' f.aniily have 
^in( (' aepinr<al a share in the village of Singh])iir. I’liey ha\’e 
iid(‘rniarri{'d with natnaxs of llie country hut remain faitidid 
to tlaar r('hgion, whi(di is Ponian katlio]i('. 

.At th(^ setthanent coiududed in lOOfi the pi'oportion of the 
holdings area, in (he hands of tlie jiroprietors tlKun-'tdves was 
found to h(^ per cent., wdiile of the rest 60*5 jiei' (;ent. was 
ladd hy rent-paying tenants and o pe?‘ cent, was rent-free. 
ddi(‘ hgures foi' tlx' two fiarts of the distric't exhiliit consider- 
ahle variations. TIk' pioprietary cailtivatioh exceeds .‘Id per 
cent, in Jhansi piojier, hut is only d per cent, in Lalit])ur. 
As legards tahsils it is fairly e(][ualh divided in AToth. (laraii- 
tha and AJau and is k^ffst in Jliansi, hut in Tialitfiur there is 
httl(‘ ddTei'ence in tlie various parganas. The actual ciilti- 
\ated area so held is d5‘52 per cent, of the total an^a under the 
plougli in Jliansi proper and 22’d5 [lei- cent, in tlie subdivision, 
hut wliile tliere has been a deerehse from 36*15 jier cent, in 
tlie former tract since tlui previous scdtlement tliere has been 
an increase in tlie latter from 19*96 per cent. The general 
result on holdings area is a dec'rease of less than one [ler cent., 
so that the proyxirtion of this cla.ss of land has remained fairly 
constant. The smaller proportion in Jjalitpur is due to the 
fact that iniK'li of the land belongs to Eajpiit communities who 
are nnwilling to cultivate themselves. The rent-free ai-ea has 
decreased from 6*H2 to 4*77 per (ient. of the holdings area, but 
the decrease is entirely due to the reclassification of rent-free 
naugir land in Jjalitpur, which at the recent settlement was 
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transfeiTec] to the iioiul of non-oeciipancy tenants. At the 
same time the ])]’opurtion has inereased from h’Uh to 5'51 per 
<‘ent. in J1 uuisi pro['ei\ 

The land tenures no\\’ prevailing in this district are tlie 
same as tliose found thi-oughout the province of Agra, with 
llie exception of the peculiar local ubari tenure and some 
tenures in the Gursarai estate. At the present time the dis¬ 
trict contains 2,075 separate mahals, with an aveiage ciilti- 
'\ated area of 848 acres apiece, and of tliese 364, rep](rs(Miting 
17‘5 per ((uit. of tlie whole, are held in single and 1 ,n24 or 
40‘3 })(H- cent, in joint Kiniindari: 96 or 1'6 per cent, in ficrfect, 
569 or 218) per cent, in im[)erfect pattidari: wliile only 22 or 
1‘2 })er camt. come under i\ic liead of bhaiyacJiara. Jhansi 
was des(‘i i])ed in ]892 as ‘h^sscail ially a distri(*t of small pi'o- 
])rietors,'’ and though in this j-espect theic have ht'cn changes 
most of th(' land is still in the hands of self-cultivating p]opri(‘- 
tary cojumunities. There W(U'e in the' nortiu i n ])art ot tlie dis- 
tri(*4 43 5 estates held lyv potfidari communities out of a total of 
739 at tljat sedtiement. By partition and subdivision tliis 
number had gioAvn to 1,279 at the settlement of 3906, and 
many of the joint ^'ooiindari estates appear to be little but 
subdivided zamindari and paMidari ones, in which tiu' owners 
cultivate ilioir own now separated sliares. The different forms 
oi' tenure are fairly (Equally divided over all tlie tahsih. In 
3ialit[)ur tliere has been little ehaiige. The numhei' of ('states 
lield in joint Zdoiii(d(iri and perfeed or imperfect paltidari has 
increased at the expense of those held by single landholders. 
This is a natural result of subdivision among tlie numeroUR 
31ajpiit families that predominate as landlords in tlial paid of 
the district. 

The history of proprietary rights in Jliansi piojier is 
somewhat (iornplicated, but it is interesting because it sbow^s 
bow pro])rietary right originated under the revenue system of 
the British. In this part of tlie district, under the Maratlia 
government that preceded British rule, proprietary rights were 
only exceptionally recognized and very rarely respected. The 
villages, were held by cultivating communities, and the only 
right beyond the mere cultivating right that was acknow¬ 
ledged was the right of headmen, called mehti, to receive the 
mehut or chakari allowance. The haq mehut or liaq chakari 
took the shape either of a money dole paid in cash or deducted 
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IVonj tlie rc^iital, or ol a ^raril oJ* Janci, and was a f)a.\nienfc foi' 
coni 1 foj) Ihc perrorinalua* of c(a'lain scrvi(*ps witli- 
(Irawablc at tht' pleasure of tlie state. (len('ral!\ the [)ersous 
S(lect(‘d as lu'a,(linen wer(‘ tlu' liiu'al desceorlaiits of ilie eldest 
hraiK'li of th<' family <adtivaliny tli(' \il1a,L;e. In \ illa^es held 
hy c'ihivators of ni<> 0 ‘ than on(‘ cast(' or rfof ra . ('ach ('aste or 
(f<*lrc was r(‘pi\ “-(Od(‘d ])\ one or more nirhi/s, and the }nchhl 
allowaiaa' of land or moiH^v was allott(at to tJi(' ri'fa’eseiitaiiT(\s 
(d‘ in ahionijfs corrcs[)o]idme io the amonni of land in 

]iosse," '!on of lh<‘ f)r<d laa'hood , or, as w as souKdiiiK's tlie cas(W 
ac('(U>line to ackn<>w {(sleed nnUi^ or snhdi\isions. llie latt(‘r 
w'(S(‘ n<i( apolc^m of as so man\ annas in t:li(' riifiee hut as th(^ 
tliii'd , fonrt li, (.‘iehth , (.-Ic., (a'" i he ^ahaye, as miylit iMfifxm to Ik* 
rase. !'!•(' ifirhff^' sonad ina*- 4xsser\ed the alh)\vanee for 
t! u'l I isr'h, (-V and sometiUK's sh-io^d i( wilh tlam' oa'^fr r<>lativ(‘s 
Cl- (dls '- ua'udKM’S of th(‘ hroiherhood. ac'cawliny to (sstahlislual 
custom, ddic* iHclnd allowaiK'c aial tlie custom of distiahiit- 
iny it is the hasis on which firopindai'y riylii in tla* distri(*t 
fia- yrown ufu f iidc' Aiarallia I’lilr anc<‘stral .'-fiarc's waaa* 
unknown • (su*li ca‘'t(‘ amt ('ach famil_\ ludd (he lands which 
it had iiilieriuM fj'oiji il^ aiac'dors., and what foi‘ tlea time 
eacli la'ld was th(‘ ni(‘asurc of his pi’Ojierty. 7n some 
\ iliaycs, how cA('r, in whidi IIk'tx' were certain a(‘k]iowledyTMl 
fhnhs and fciflis, it was the (aistom to ]la^a*' a redistril^utioii 
(}f tla* land w'hene\er anyom.' or more patfis were found to 
('ontain less land in (‘\tent and value than (1i(* fi’andional 
share of tlie village winch they reprcsimted. Tn sneli cases 
or lists sho^\’iny tlu' land ivdisti’ihntcal A\’ere drawn np 
('ithiw hy the [lailies th(mis<‘l\(‘s or hy arhit raters. As from 
time to time tlie several ponions of (Ik* distriet came under 
Ih'itish rule the sy3t(‘m of inalliny summaiw sr'fflemejits 
A\as introduced, a^d tlncse wc*re natui-ally made ^^'ith the 
DK'hfis of eadi villaye. No em|ui?-y was made into the status 
of tlie otlier mcmlKus of the bi'otherhood oi* of the resident 
enlfivators, and the niclilis heeame transformed into repre¬ 
sentatives or lajiihardars entrusted with the inana,yeinent of the 
villaye and tlii' eoHeetioii and payment of tlie Cloviuninent 
denia nd. 

The latter at first wais ealeiilated to leave the now re(‘oy'- 
nisod landholder merely a sum to reeompeiise him for liis 
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trouble in collecting' and |)a.yini>' in tlie revenue; but as time 
went on the proportion representing' the state demand was p’a- 
dually rediK'ed, and all that could be realized besides the rev- 
taiue was profit to the Jambardur. A stion^ desiie was thus 
created arnon*^' the otlier members to pailake in the ]U’osperity 
that had bo^un to dawn, (*laims to these profits wen^ preferi’ed, 
disputes arose and, as a solution of the difticailty, qomnif/os and 
pdiwaris were dircnded to draw up for every village' without 
('xception a record-of-ri^hts similar to that in \ 0*4110 in the 
regulation pixn'inces, based on shares supposed to have 
been acajuired in the common course of inheritance, 
These shaies wer<‘ calcailated in frac'tions of a lupee. The 
docamients thus di'awn up wa.s called the pJanit, and w as made 
out in the various ])ar< 4 a.nas between 1830 and 1851. It was 
nevei' checked oi‘ attt'stcnl and was generally eiaiin^lN incoi’red 
()!• full of false enti'ies. The system which the (wwernment 
contemplated b> the' [)reparation of this docaiment, namelv , 
the maintenance of an undividcal joint property . the collection 
of income into.a ('ommon stock, with a pcuiodic'i#.! rendition of 
accounts and division of surplus i*ecei[)ts, wois in most villages 
not undei*stood and was nev(*i’ carried out. In some the head¬ 
men were stion^' enough to resist any curtailment of their 
privil(‘^es; and in others it wais found easier to distiibute the' 
amount of (Tovernnumt rew enue by a rate upon the area of each 
holdin*^’, and tl.ius, tliou^h nominally j)Ossessin^ a fixed shaie 
in the whole' estate, a man's actual stake in it came ])ra(tically 
lo [)e measured by the land he held in his occupiation. (li-a- 
(lually, however, as the meaning' of projirietary ri^ht dawned 
upon them, thc^se whose names had been rectirded in the plnnit.. 
and also others who tliou^ht there ini^ht be a chance of an 
awaird in their favour, Ive^an to assert their claims and to briii^^ 
their cases into court. There wc're others, too, wtio thought 
that they had claims to lai’^er shares than thc^se recordc'd in 
the pliant ; while some whose names were entered in the 
documents had nevei' been entitled to a share. To these' were 
now added those wdio obtained from the cc:>urts decrees for 
shares in fractions of a rupee, whicli it was impossible to exe¬ 
cute without distributing' existing possession in the land, with 
the result that disputes everywhere broke out between the 
himhardars, the recorded share-holders and the decree-holclc'rs, 

8-j.d. 
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tii(‘ two lattoi' (leiiiaiulin^ (o be admitted to a settlement of 
aeeoimts and the ])ossessioii of land eorrespondin*^' to tlieir an¬ 
cestral or decreed sliai*es and the former refusing to recognize 
any right on their part except the right to pay the quota of 
the state demand on their holdings. The pi’incijiles laid down 
hy (xovernment in (1. O. no. 17d, dated Novemher .‘>()th, 185:), 
which governed the action taken hy settlement oltic'eis in dis¬ 
posing of pruprietaiT titles in the SaugoJ’ and Nia'hndda^ teri i- 
tories, wi're found wliolly inapfilicahle. and at length in 
all (jiiestions connected with land \v(‘re withdrawn from the 
civil couils and made triable by settlement otticei’s only. So 
invohaal had matters become tliat, in 18()4, all klu'irdls and 
administration pa pen’s pi-epared previous to that year wane 
ccnidenmunl and tlu' settlement olTic'er w'as directed to draw up 
luwv oiu^s, authorilatively determining who wci’e proprietors 
and who wove tenants, ddns woi’k w’as carrienl tliroiigh witli 
much painstaking enei’gy by Mia K. (8 Jenkinson, and tJie 
constitution of all estates in Jhansi ])j‘oj)e]‘ was brought into 
conformity witli the tenures now recognized and ('xisting else- 
wliere in the province. 

In Idalitpur no sudi diltienilties arose. In tlu? jiai'ganas 
cedenl by (Iwalioi’ th(‘ i-ewemu^-paying estates liad all been lield 
by hirmers or lessia's whos(‘ tenure depended sol('ly on tlitdr 
ability to meet the (lovc'rnment demand, and tluyv wTre never 
recognized as [iropiaetoi’s. At the inti'oduction of llritish rule, 
tlieiidbie, th(' state was the sole acknowledged owmer of the 
soil. In the ('onfjS('ated parganas, Banpiii' and Madaora, the 
proprietoi’ship of the stat(‘. wais even more dear, the farming 
system having only Aery jiartially been caialed out. In the 
Narbat villages, however, the owmersbi[) of the ]laj])uts in 
possession was undoubted, and wais formally recognized and 
confeiavd on them at once. In other ])arts projirietary right 
was, at the regular settlement in 18t)8, conferred on the head¬ 
men of the village communities together with their co-sharei*s, 
the number and interests of the hitter being specified in a 
record-of-rights. The village headmen were in most instances 
descendants of the original founders, called jharia hath or cut- 
teis of the bush, and under native goviu’imients they had gen¬ 
erally been entrusted with the maiiagement of tlu! village and 


^Governiiient resolution no. 264, dated 7th February 1862. 
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collection of the I'ovenne. The ])osfiession of mere farmers 
^vas only upheld when no stronger claims were brought for¬ 
ward. Wlienever old cultivators were anion^- the claimants 
and did not succeed in establishtheii- I’i^iits to enf^a^^e for 
the village, they W(U'e recorded as sub-proprietors of theii’ own 
!ioldin; 2 [s if they had held possession of these for over twelve 
years, to^^ether with a, pro])ortional share of the waste. But 

total nuudier so r(H*orded was only IGI, and tlieii’ shai’es 
only aniount(‘d to '2,^50 acres. 

Of the various castes, Ibijputs hold far the largest area, I’lopi.ctary 
amounting to 38'5(> per (‘ent. of tlie total area of tlic disti’ict. 

They are the old hereditary rulers of the counii'v and abound 
in all tahsils : and their ])osition is pai'ticularly strong in the 
subdivision, where they possess no less than 5’2’37 per cemt, of 
the total area. In Jhansi pro]HU’ they still predominate witli 
201)8 })er cent., esfiecially in Man and (lai’antha. Bajputs ar(* 
followed, at a long intei’val l)y Brahmans with .I0’o2 per cent.; 
hut, whih' Bralimans hold ]7‘l)2 per cenL in lailitpur, tliey 
possess 2V20 per cent, in Jhansi [)ro])(U’ a.nd run lvaj])u(s xevy 
close. Brahmans hav(^ always held a. strongei’ position in 
Jhansi than in Tjalit{)m’, and theij’ numbeT’s are inc'reased liy 
the inclusion of Mai'wai'i and Dakshini Bi’ahmans, who dat(' 
their anajuisitions fi’om Ma-ratha times, or have obtained a. foot¬ 
ing by money-lending and fonadosure. The next most im¬ 
portant caste is that of Ahirs. These own 9’14 ])er cent, of 
the entire district; but tlie pi’oportion rises as high as ]3T)9 per 
cent, in Jhansi jiroper and falls to o’OO ])er cent, in Lalitpur. 

They, with their related casi-es of Cfujars and (Ihosis, thi’ive 
along the ravine tracts in the noi’thern part of tlu' district, 
especially in Jliansi tab si I. Lodhis follow Ahirs with ft’Ll per 
c(mt., iinduding 8’74 per (!ent. i?i lialitpiu’ and 7’4r) per cent, in 
Jhansi propel’. In the former tract they are most numerous in 
Talbehat, Ifansi and Madaora parganas, and in the latter they 
are found chiefly in Jhansi and Moth tahsils to the west, of the 
Betwa I’iver. Banias own 5’9ft ])er cent, and are scattered 
all over the disti’icd, their projiortion being somewhat higlier 
in Lalitpur than in Jhansi; while Kurinis, with 4*49 per cent., 
exist for the most part in the western parts of Jhansi proper, 
where they hold 7’85 per cent, of the total area; they are un¬ 
important in the subdivision where they own but V44 ])er 
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cent. 'J1u' only otliei' nt propric'tary caste is tliat of 

Kayastlis, who own ‘J'G*) of the entire district, e(|nally disti’i- 
huted in both [)arts of it. Miisalinans, as nii^ht he expected^ 
ar(^ insi^^nificant as landlords, [)ossessin^’ only I'lO per cent, 
ddie I'ejnaindei' of the land, amounting* to ]0'45 ])er cent., is 
divided in small fractions between the (lovernment, Kban^ars, 
Kalars. Ivachhis and othei* iniscellancons castes. These fi^^nres 
may be compared with those of the ])i‘eTioiis settUanents to 
sjiow the extejit to which changes have taken place in the pro- 
prietar\ !)od\. Itajpnts hav(' steadily lost ground. TJu\\’ 
()Wii(‘d in fJhansi propel' ‘29‘.‘) per cent, in Ibbd and 20*2 in 
1892 : in Lalitpnr their po^^^essions fell from o5’2 per cent, irj 
iSthS to . 34 '97 pel' cent., in 1890. Brahmans rose meanwhile 
trom 20'0 and 15*02 per cent, in the two portions of the dis- 
tricf at the older settlements to 21*0 and 17*98 ])er cent, at 
those of 1892 and 1890. .During' the same [leriods Ahirs, 
Lodhis and Kuiinis all lost steadily thron^hont the district, and 
Ikiiiias. ]\Iarwaris and Kayasths gained at tlieir expense. 
I nder the restrictions imposed hy the Land Alienation A(‘t 
c4' 1999 the relative position of the a^ricnltiiral tribes may 
now be e\j)ected to remain practically nnchan^ed. 

Besides the ordinary forms of t(mnr(' alr(^ad\ notial tlu-rc 
exist tlie revenue free and vhari, the latter of which is of some 
:m port a nee in the district. The term iilxiri signifies projau'l} 
“an ahatenicnt of the full demand of land revenue to which the 
state is entitl(‘d.” But it lurs lieen applied also to “the mulct 
laid on the freebooter,” the tribute payable to tlu‘ loi'd ])ara- 
moiint from some petty cbief, and even to tlie modei'ate rev- 
cmie hxtal b\ order on resumed nnidfi (.‘state's. It is also loose¬ 
ly tind inij)r()])erly applied to the reduced demand actually jiaid 
by the uburidiir instead of to the aanount ri'initted, and to the 
estate itselt on which siudi dcmiand is levic'd. These tenures 
somewhat ditfer in the two parts of the district and have a 
ditferent history. Tn Jhansi iiroiH'i' the nhdri was a ])rivilepe 
granted hy the Alaratha chiefs to prominent men wfio man- 
ayu'd their estates for them or was a kind of sei^neurial due 
varunp in severity ax'cordin^* to the power of the suzerain 
(hief to enforce it on semi-independent feudatories. In 1829 
the British (lovernment interfered to protect the uhdriddrs 
a'^aiuit the exactions of the Jliansi prince, and laid down 
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-definitely iJllti! r|nit-rent wliieli eacli was to pay liini. Tht^ 
piMvile^e luiB always been a life one, and liable to vesmiiption 
on the death of tlie individual or of the different inenihers of a 
eonnnnnity ipion whom it had been conferred. In many cases, 
after the fb’itish occaipation, it had been allowed to invoha' 
\)ther ])rivile^es, such as exemption from arrc'st and from sum¬ 
mons from the civil (‘onrts, ])re('('d(m(‘e in th(^ district officers' 
ilarba.rs, non-rendition of vilhif^e a(‘Coimts and in some cases 
<1 monopoly of obhari oi- excise I’ei'eipts within local limits. 
Hilt, 'with the exc'eption of (Jiirsarai, all nJxiri estates now re¬ 
lam only the leniency of tlu^. i-('veini(' demand out of all their 
old priA ile/^'es. At last stdilement and dnrinof the earliei’ years 
of its course the rnles^ laid down by the (lovernment for dea1- 
,m.^ with iihari estates Avere enforced with some severity, and 
a number of small I’lropertaes were assessed to full I’evemie as 
iiieir incumbents died. In on the r('pr(‘Simfations of the 

Char Thakurs, a nioi'e libei’al fiohcy \\as instituted though the 
principle of personal as op[)osed to hereditary riyht was u])held. 
All the ubari pi'ivil(\^es of quit-rent that had been confiscated 
between 1850 and J880 wei'e restored to the incannbenfs tor th<‘ 
time being to be enjoyed dinbig their lifetime, subject to their 
good behavioni’, and on their decease the (lovernment would 
decide in each case as to tlie contimiaiuai of the pri\ilege to 
tlieir heirs. The, princijile then laid dowm has since been 
folhnved by continuing the privilege to siudi je|)resentatives of 
the deceased nbaridars as have Jio jneans of livtdihood beyond 
'the shares held by them. Only in Kakarwai has it heen de¬ 
rided that the ubari tenure is maintainable in ])ei’petuity, but 
even in this case the (lOvernment has reservial the j’ight of 
enhancing' the demand on notice given. All the pi’csent aba)i 
estates in Jhansi pro])er are Eaj[)ut ja'operties lying in the 
northern half of (larautha. The [)ersonal jiatuj-e of tlie privi¬ 
lege makes it non-transferable as well as mm-heia'ditable, and 
when any ])ortion of an ubari estate is sold the full revenue is 
liable to instant im])osition. 

In Lalitpnr uharis are of two kinds —Batata and non-Ba- 
tota. These must be clearly distinguished. Batata ubaris ori- 
.ginated as follows. When (hianderi was ca])tnred for Sindhia 
by Oolonel Jean Tbaptiste Filose in JSl2 A.I)., Mur Pahlad, 

*G. ()., (lalt'd S(‘})teinl)(‘r 7tli 1850. 
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the then lei^niM^' Buiulola piince, tied and took ])rotection 
with tJie J\nja of Jhaiisi. Nothing took plane for fifteen yeai's, 
l)nt in IS-Jh distiirhjMiees liioke out, headed by Mur Paldad. 
Colonel Filose letiiiiied to Chanderi to ipiell them, bnt through 
tbe ihi ei’veni ion of t he Ibi ja of Oi'ehlui an ari'angtaiuml waK 
effec'ted ns n ri'sult of wliieh two-tliirds of the eoiapurred terri¬ 
tory fell to Sindhia and one-tliird was assigned to Mur J^iblad. 
Phis is known as the first Fatota treaty, A.l). .18-10. Mui* 
Palilad's share, estimated to piovide‘I'evenue to the extent of 
J\s. 1,05,441, ineluded a sum of Its. 95,()()() set apart for tlu^ 
maintenanee of tbe other Jhmdela ebiefs. IMiij- Pablad did 
not eonfojin to the ari'angement foi* distributing land to the" 
value of Its. 05,000 among his kinsmen, and contrived to have* 
tlaur yV/f/Zr villages ineduded in Sindliiafs sliare of the territory, 
which was taiitamount to thdr j-esumption. The aggrieved 
liunddas want in a body to complain at (iwalicjie and an 
eiKpiirv was made' into the rights oi‘ ]i(iq of c'ach petty cdiief- 
tain. The award w'as enilxidied in the stn-ond or /nn/-Batota 
tieaty of 1808. Under the'se ti’eaties the lands in possession 
of each weu'e confirmed to him ae'coi’ding to tbe amount of his 
IhKj: but thes(* wau'e* euTeu’e'd in terms of cash, without aaiy 
specihc'ation of the area of the kinds assigned, tlie fldails of the' 
\T!ages alone being givc'ii in wdiiedi the haq lands were com¬ 
prised. Wlien the value of the lands already in possession of 
each chieftain did not c'xcihmI th(‘ amount of the //m/, the 
tenure becaime lent-free or juqir;- where tlu' value was in 
excess of the //u(/, the ditfereiu'e became payable as quit-»’ent 
or ubari. Whei’e the amount Avas less than the haq, oi' where 
p(U-sons tmtitk'd to share were found wholly out of possession, 
the dilfer‘('nce was made good by awairding an expiivalent in 
other villages. The latter lands were called chir bafofa or Jjaq 
tiuiliurai}, were taken from the om^-third share allotted to Mur 
Paldad, and are scattered up and dowui the subdivision. They 
are still ke])t up according to the terms of the treaty. When 
the Chanderi territory w'as tj*ansferred to the British in 1844, 
five //b{/ri estates contirjned by the Batota treaties come under 
our lule. These were Salaiya, Kalro, 8ui'i Kalan, Betna and 
.Kathoni. The otlier uhari estates of the Banpur raj passed 
to the British in 1859. It has been decided that haq Batata 
holdings and Batata ubaris sliould ordinarily not be I'esumed,. 
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aiifi it IS iR.w tLu ex[)resse(l dcsiic of tliu (io\(.‘I’liiiieiil that lla^ 
ubari privilege sliould be I'etained as loDg as any respectal)l(^ 
inend)ers of the uharidaPs family are in possession of tlie 
estate, wlietlier tliey be in the direct line of decent or only 
collatei'als. Alienation of the })ro{)ei‘ty, however, involves 
forfeiture unless the alienee is a sharer in the privilege in the 
^anie village and approved of by the colledor. 

Non-/iutota iibaris are favoured tenures, chiedy granted Non- 
1)\ Colonel Sleenuin, as inwards for sf)ecial servic(\ ex(‘e[)l 
where as in the caise of Na.i'hat, a. pm-existing ubari right was 
simply continued at the time of the original acapiisition of the 
territory in hs]0 A.D. d'hey am personal and liabli- to ri'- 
sumption at the deatli of th(‘ incumbent or on alienation. All 
iilxiris of eitlu']- kind and Pafota holdings am resinnable on the 
iiiisconduet of the grantecn 

Idle mst of tlie cultivating body is (ii\’id(Ml into the two 
great classes of tenants-a,t-will and tenants w ith l ights of occu- 
j)ancy. At the settlement of IhOb tie* foinier h(d<l h)()‘.14 pel’ 
cent, and tlu^ latter d)(rg5 pcu* (*ent. of the total holdings ar(ai. 

In Jliansi jiropcu’ the holdings of non-occaipancy tenants lunt* 
show’ll an infinitesimal (iiang(‘ of *02 per cent, sinci' hS02. hut 
I he area held by occupancy tenants has risen from 32*50 to 
‘U'lO p(U' cent. In Jjalit[)ur more startling changes have 
taken plac'c, the former class of holdings having dta-reas(‘d 
since hS0() fi’om 5(^*()3 to 48*95 ]ier cent., and the latter ha\- 
ing inci’eased during th(‘ same [leriod from lO’Ofi to 24*90 [ru' 
cent. The only ex])lanati()ii given for tlu* change is a r('vised 
system of classification. Occupancy rights are not resisted in 
Tailitpur or Jhansi, and it is probable that many tenants of 
long standing have now^ been formally recorded oc'cupaiu'y 
tenants. Among tahsils the land held by occupancy tenants 
exceeds that held by tenants-at-will in Jhansi and Aloth, but 
the reverse is the case in (hirautha, while in Man the area is 
almost ecjually divided. In the tw’o tahsils of Tjalitjiur the 
pro[)ortions of land are similar, the balance as between the 
classes being nearly tw’o to one in favoui- of tenants-at-will. 
l^ut the division of land undei’ the tw’o recognized heads is 
much complicated by the peculiar tenures that ]ir(waiil, and 
the records have been in the past much vitiated by tfie ignor¬ 
ance of the paficaris and the fact that occupancy rights have 
been little valued. 
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To fully understand the ])osition held hy tenants in tli6 
distiiet it is neeessary to traee the history of tlieir ri^lits. Tlie 
distinction bet\\een ))roprietoi*s and tenants is not well defined 
and tlie |)eo[)le have a-dliered in a marked device to old Mara- 
Iha constitutions while conforming in name to the Ihitish. 
Only slowly have the hitter taken root. Under the Marathas 
no distinction had been recognized between landloi’ds and ten¬ 
ants : all wTi’e cultivators paying reid to the state. With the 
sunnuaj-y settlements was introduced a. form of lec'ord of [)ro- 
prietary and tmiant I'ights and the history of the latter is the 
<‘ounterpart of that of the former whicdi has already ])eeii given, 
ddie num who waae recordial as tenants at the settlement of 
iShG well' dividi'd into t.he two classes of occupancy a.nd non- 
occnnancN tenants. 'J1ie former class iniduded two different 
kind:^ of tenants : there were firstly those men who weie dis¬ 
tinctly relatiul to or weri^ of the same caste as the Jiew [)]'o- 
piaetors. hut wdio liad failed to secure recognition as jiroprie- 
lors; and there were secondly the men of inferior caste, Kach- 
his and others, who had been (ailtivators of long standing, hut 
with regard to wdiom the (piestion of ])ro])rietarv right had 
never arisen. P>oth were nrorded as ''})i(iurusi'' cultivatois, 
hut ^//() tenants w’ei'c precisely on the same footing. As soon 
as the state ('eased to c'ollect rents as distiiK't from revenue the 
(|uestion was at once liable to aiase as to what rents were to be 
collected hy the propi'ietor, and the rents of (xaaipancy ten¬ 
ants became a matter of importance. ' Tt ajipears that the first 
settli'meiit oflicers, Mr. J. Daniell and Captain U. J). Gor¬ 
don, liad intended to fix I'ents for the pei iod of settlement in 
I'verv village; hut in lS()d it w'as discnvered th.at rent-rolls had 
het'ii draw’ll up on the basis of Mr. DanielTs standai'd levenue 
rates. The practice of fixing rents was accordingly prohihited 
and the rent-rolls were destroyed, the settlement oflicers being 
dii'ected to record the rents tlaw found to be in fon-e by ])res- 
crijition. \ccordmgly the village rent-rates wc-ae recorded in 
the icajih-ul-drz or village administi’ation papers; and, as firo- 
prietors and tenants had been before the introduction of .Bri¬ 
tish rule on the same footing as regards rent, it was generally 
remarked that these rates were applied to the areas of pi’o- 
jirietors and occupancy tenants alike. Tenants-at-will were 
left to j)ay whatever was agreed upon between themselves and 
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tlio })j’opi‘ieiA)rs. ^Tlie reiit-i'ates wer*e the old tiadnioiial \il- 
rates which w^eie in Force in Mamtlia. times, and tlu^ liim]) 
rents, whicli had doubtless been cadculated originally by a 
i’iite and subsequently conveided, were on a simihir scale. Tlu^ 
irajib-ul-arz also ^eiierally laid down that the rents fixed for 
occupaiK-y tenants would continue for the period of settlement, 
and it was frequently added that enhancernoits would take 
place in accordance with tlu^ law for the time bt'in;^ in force. 
No distinction was usually made anion^' (x'cupancy tenants 
themsehes, but sojnetimes it was mentioned that c-ertain 
named tenants had paid certain rents in the past and would 
do so in th(^ future. l>esid(\s paying’ a. hxed ]‘ent foi’ the term 
of settlement, the ])rivil(‘^es of the favoured tenants consisted 
in the jaj^ht of selling’ a-nd liioi'tf^ai^in^^' their rights; tliey also 
held OKihua trees and a cei'tain amount of uncultivated land 
for wdiicdi they ])aad no rent beyond that assessed on the culti- 
\ated land. The system thus (‘reated was in the natiu’e of a 
c{)m])romise between tlu' new ju'oprietors and the old temints, 
and the speadaJ privdle.e'es wei*e firact itadly a cont inuation of 
those' enjoyed by the' whole body of cultivatoi’s under Maratlai 
rule. It had been effected with the consent of ])aTties; but 
the tru'ins of the a^i*eenumt were certainly meant to hold ^^ood 
only foi’ the term of settlement, and were subject to the law 
for the time heiji^’ in foi'cau Hut that law did not luco,ionise 
a, tena]it’s I’i^ht to hold land at a fixed laiti' in a ttunpoiarily 
oettled district, and the sale of occupancy riyhts also was 
subseqiH'utly prohibited. As a, result of these conditions the 
jKisition of these tenants dilTered, soon after the record was 
framed, little if at all from that of ordinary occupancy t.enants. 
No (]uestions however wdth ]*eoard to their so-called ])rivileyes 
arose during’ the cui’rency of settlement, liecause eidiance- 
ment cases w'ere uncommon, and modifications and readjust¬ 
ments of rent to suit altered circumstances, such as land Ikmu^ 
i*endered unculturable by kans, were carried out by the parties 
themselves. When the new^ ]*ecord-of-ri^hts was framed in 
1H92 these tenants were all recorded occupancy tenants, and 
questions of privilege were left to be decided in individual 
cases as they arose on the liasis of the old wojib-uTarz. As 
in the case of proprietary rights, Lalitpur escaped the difticul- 
ties of Jhansi proper in that of tenants’ rights. Before the 
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first seUk'iiienl in jK(iH the here(litar\ rights ot eiiltivators haii 
not been foi-nially reeoonized, bnt at that })eriod, with the 
exception ot eertain old eultivators wlio were recorded as siib- 
f)ropiietors and hav(‘ been already mentioned, an oecaipaney- 
title was granted to all wlio had ludd continuous possession of 
liien holdings Joi* a ])e]‘i()d of 12 ycairs. An hereditary occai- 
[)tin(> M”ht had been recotJ’nised by the j)(a)[)le themselves fo]‘ 
many 3 (airs piior to Hritish rule : th(' same lands had descend¬ 
ed ii'om lather to son iminterru[)tedly, and rents had been 
[K'l’iodieally fixed (usually alter ('viay second or third yeai ) by 
a valuation or appraisement ol the (‘rop known locally as 
(l('h hdblidh. In souk' cases the cullivators thtmiselves ajipeai' 
to liave declined to be recorded as ociaipancy tenants (utlier 
to please th(' landloids oi* undiM* th(‘ impi’ession thal they could 
make better tcaaiis foj- tliimiselves as tenanls-at-will. d’hus 
in Ijalitfiur occupancy rights have dmelo[)(d alono- the same 
lines as in other districts in the jirovincic 

ftiflei’in^' natural conditions have led to different I’ental 
customs in the red and black soil areas of the district, and in 
ceitain ^illa^c‘s the svsttun of char^in< 4 ' rents lias distinctive 
featuies of its own. In the red soil ti’act tlie hulk of the cul- 
tivatt'd ai’iai is held undiu' the 'liuanhinuli" tenui'e. Under 
this form of tenure the nucleus of a holdiiii^ constituted by 
a portion of the tarda or irrigated land surinundiny a well, 
and the remainder (uinsists of a varxino aj'ea of outlying land 
called (lan(f or liar. Tlie latter is chan<ied as a rule every three 
years, because the red soil of this tract is too poor to admit 
of continuous cultivation for a longer [leiiod. The whole is 
li(dd under a lease at a lump rent known as thansa oi- thaaka 
pafta. If any chan;>'e takes place in the (piality or extent of 
the (^ntlay im^ land which re[)laces similar land in tlu^ triennial 
shiftin'’’ in tlie Jiar, the rent is roughly adjusted to suit the 
change hy the process of dekhahharki or dekhabhaJi. The 
lumprent usually includes payment for the rip;ht of grazing in 
th(^ waste, occasionally extending to the reservation of a 
definite area of grass land called rnnd. and to wood and jungle 
fiuits. Cultivation outside these lurnj) I'ented holdings is 
known as lujar. In Jhansi it may be rented eithei’ at a fixed 
area, rate, or according to the quantity of seed sown, when it 
is called hijgiina, or, in a small number of villages, according 
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to tlie luniilxji' of plou^lis eiiiploxecl, when it is (ailed lidh 
(juna. In Ijalitj)nr the rent on sncli land is almost always 
fixed at a erop late ])er 6/>//o/, tlic system bein^‘ known as 
d}i(trhandi, on the basis of a series of (a‘op reiits recorded in 
the record-of-ii^hts. Hut these rates are hy no means always 
insisted on and are liable to modilication at the time of (‘ollec- 
tion by mutual a<:>feement a.mon^' the parties, a.ccordino- to tlie 
status of tlu' cultivator or the (a-op (jbtained. ddie land is 
usually rent-free for the first yea]'’s crop of ///, kodou or Inifki. 
If a tenant ('onstnuds a well lie is allowed to liold the lancT 
irrit:ated from it at dry rates for five or six yeaj’s, a lump rent 
la'in;^' paid at the end of tliis fxa-iod. 7n the bla('k soil aivas 
the customs of Jhansi and Tjalitpur dilTer to some extent. The 
hulk of the a]'(\a is still included in lump-itmted holdings. In 
Jhansi projiei' newly broken up la.nd is called iiautor, and ])ays 
only a. nominal r(Mit of two to four annas a b'ujhd in tla^ first 
y(‘;ll-. In th( ' second year this lamt is approximatedy doubled, 
and a lump-remt is as a nde a«^reed on in the third ;\ear. dJic 
custom, howe^’('r, varies from village to villa^^e acoording to 
the nature' of the' soil, the demand fo?’ land and the stren^Th 
or weakness of the landlords. In Tja.litj)Ui‘ tiu' nuckms of the 
luJdiii^' is a^ain formed b\ a small ai-ea. in the immediate vici¬ 
nity of the site or, when tlie moli is of surticdemtly ,e'(>f>d (]ua- 
lit\ to be continuously (adtivable, by land at a. distance. Ihit 
as a iMile only a few of the best fields in th(' holdin,e' remain 
fixed, and the te lant is allowed to (dian^e tlu' inh'rior land 
ns soon as tlu' weakening’ of the crops shows that it rc'ejuires 
to be left fallow. liand newly bi’oken u[) is known as )i(iu(fir 
and is usually rent-free, the full rent at the vei'y low rates 
that prevail beino imjiosed in the second or occaisionally post¬ 
poned till a later year. 

The only peculiar rental system that need here be men¬ 
tioned is that of dhara. The acreage held under it recorded 
at the settlement of 1892 wuis ‘1,879 acres, all of which, ('xcept 
four a(‘res in talisil Garautha., was situated in tahsil Man. It 
is tlie custom in some villages to distribute tlie Government 
demand by a rate or dhara on the land; this is paid by all alike, 
proprietors and tenants. The sum raised is the amount of 
revenue, cesses and village expenses; After tlie creation of 
proprietary rights this system naturally did not (‘ontent the 
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zumin(l(ir.^\ tlie\ wanted tlieii* profits and obtained them by 
lai’^ely increasino* the villaoe expenses incdiided in the snm to 
be distributed over the villa.i^e eornmimity. Tlie rate would 
from time to time ])e iiiised l)y a. few annas till it often I’eached 
a very fair I'ent-rate. So lon.y^ as the sum to be eoniribiited 
did not ('XochhI tlu' I’eveime arid (Mvsses tli(‘ ttuianis paid merely 
th(‘ii‘ (piofa of it, but the eustomai'y profits of the landholders 
Jia\e now ^(Uiera.lly beeorne la,('ked on to the amount to be 
I’eaJized, aaid the (Jhani timants, wlio s('(Mii to have oi'iyinally 
held a position similar to tlu' bhcihcrar tenant of ('astern 
Ihimh'lkdiand, liav^ now Ix^c-ome little ('Ise hut oeeiipaney 
ii'iiants with a sliadowy ])rivileye of ])leadiny exemption to 
('uliaiu'ement. 

ddu' K'velline ('lfe('t of Ahiratlia riik' and the traditions of 
e()uality it ya'iierated still lmy('r in the villayc's where tlu' dlinra 
SNstem pnwails, and in th(' many eommunities wlu're th(' 
tenants r('S('nt and strenuously resist any enhaneementi of their 
]‘ents. Normally, howev('r, land is abundant and eultivators 
are seaiaa', and the ])osition of the t('nants is a strony one. 
Naek-rimtiny, op])r('ssion or any eurtailna'nt ot their ])rivile,y('< 
are' pr('vent('d by fe'iir of de'sertion of the village. Opposition 
is s('ldoin made by the laiidloi'ds to tlu' aeqiiisition of oeeu- 
])an('v rights, but at tbe sa.me time in the red-soil tracts eus- 
toin permits of ('onstant (dian^^es in the fields held under the 
same I'ent, and oeeiipaney j'iyht is an object ])ut little sought 
aft('r, especially in Oalitpur. llistoiieal (anises have brought 
about eonside'rahle didei’cnee's Ix'tweeii the status of the ten¬ 
ants in tbe subdi^'ision and in dbansi pro])(*r. In Jjalitpiir 
lliere lias been no tradition of e(|uah1y, Ihmdela influence has 
alwavs predominated and, while ix'iits ari' as a I'ule very low 
and th(' tenant is allowed free yrazing' and nood euttin,^ with 
unusual libei’ty of tiainsfei', his suliordinate position is very 
foreiblv hrou^bt to liis notii'c should he intrinye the zainDi- 
ilari prerogatives. The .stronj^’ Ihmdela families, such as that 
of dakhlon, are not only able to fix comparatively hiyh rents 
l)ut also to ('olleet them fairly fully even in bad years with¬ 
out ( ausiiy^ tbe tenant to desert his village. Their power is 
partly due to hereditary feudal inflations between the ])arties, 
but also to the lar^^'e afea of jungle under their eontiol, in 
wfliich the tenant ^ets rights of wood and ^rass, aided by the 
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protection which their name affords from the (X'casional visits 
of dacoits and the more (‘-onstant exactions of petty officials, 
'rhron^iiout tlie district no distinc'tion is made in fixing rents 
(.11 a(‘Coiint of caste, tliou^li relativ^es of the proprietor may 
here and there lie found paying- a favoured rent. Tlie one 
most obvious feature in tlie rental system of tlie district is tliat 
land lets at lump I'ents which are fixed by agreement and are 
based roughly on the capabilities of tlie lioldin^s, 
with the value of attendant peiapiisites, be tlu' tenant Brali- 
iiian, Kurmi or (diamar. 

Ixental incidences are vitiated by t\\\) factors of ^reat 
impoitance in the a,^ricultin-al system of tJie district. The 
first is the area of flii(‘tua,tin^ ciiltivaition whicdi ;nay be lar; 4 e 
oi small, ])ayin^ for the most part a nominal I’ent, and the 
^(‘('ond is cailtivation liy pu/// oi- non-j-esident tenants. The 
I lUm’ is jiarticailarly pre\alent in Lalitpnj', and is an unex¬ 
pected feature in a country wluae most villai^es have' plenty 
()l land to spare. The a.dvanta< 4 (\s which induce the I'esid^nt 
cf one villa,^e to (ailtivale in another ajipear to be tlait tiu' 
landlord can brin^- no [iressure on him to jiay his lamt in ad- 
\'anc(‘ or at iiu'onsenient seasons, or to ])ay it at all when 
crops ai’e destroyed by cala,mity. Pahi (ailtivators usually ])a> 
lower lates than residents, and such cultivation on a lar^t^ 
scale generally reduces the assets of a village, as wadi as rend- 
I'l’in^ them extivmely uncertain. The all-i'oimd incidence on 
lenant’s land at tiie settlement of 1900 was Ke. 1'82 per acre. 
t)c(aipancy tenants holdin;^' 20’5 per (*ent. of the (ailtivated 
aiea paid ]\s. 2'47, and tenants-at-will with 40’2 per camt. 
paid only l\e. The relation between the rates piaid b> 

(aich class varied to a considerable extent in different tahsils. 
While the advantage in favour of the non-occupancy tenants 
was 44 ])er cent, over the distia’ct it was only 8 jier cent, in 
(hirautha, 14 [ler cent, in Moth and I’ose to 55 per cent, in 
failitpur tahsil. In the year of settlement tlie low rents of 
non-occupancy tenants was in part due to the fact that their 
holdings contained the bulk of the nautor area in the blade 
soil tracts, but a{)art from this cij'cumstance it is the fact that 
occupancy rents rule higher throughout the district than those 
of tenants-at-will. The influence of pahi cultivation in de¬ 
pressing the rental of tenants-at-will has already been alluded 
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to; but also the rents of occupancy tenants are heightened by 
tlie fact that in the red soil tracts they hold the bulk of the 
irrigated area and l)y the ])ractice, which is common especially 
in Jjahtpu]', of adding a few vaiwing fields to an occn])ancy- 
holding at a fixed liini}) I’lmt. Over the whole distri(*t the 
(K'ciipaiK'V tenant is also belter off than tlie tenatit-at-will, 
and lie liolds better land; so that his rent would be expended 
to he sommvhat highe]’ and the factoi's that influence it ai‘e 
parlicnlai'ly noticeahl(‘ in the red soil tracds of Jhansi, Man, 
]hinsi and Talbehat. 

The comparison of rentals at different })eriods is vitiated 
hy th(' ( hanges in r(‘iital iiaddence due to the \arving ai’ea of 
land held at nominal icnts and the only method of gauging 
till' |■is(' and fall of icntals is liy a refcTcmce to standard Icxuil 
rate's. So far as (.‘an Ix^ jiidge'd from the iiuddences at the 
s('t4l('m(‘nls of IHP-i aaid IShb, non-oeenpaney rents have re- 
niaiiu'd steauly in Jhansi and IMotli, wliile in Man they have 
falh'ii during the last ten ye'ars -ib per (*ent. ajid m Oarautha 

per cent. In Manpnr jiaigana, tlu'y ap{)ear to he steady, 
hilt in th(‘ otlic']’ ijalitfan* parganas they have falh'ii from II 
to If) per cent, (hiring the same period. OeeiijiaiK'V rents liave ^ 
idsen in Jhansi and IMotli, fallen in Man and (larantlm, hut 
i'('iiiain(*(l pi’actically nnehangc'd in Ijahtppr. As regards the 
eomparison of standard rates the matter is further eompli¬ 
cated by the fhietnations in value of the Gajashahi rupee. T?r 
Ahm and (laraiitha, where that coin is current to a. greater 
extent tlian elsewhere, the eire](' I'ates are lower owing to a 
fall in (‘xcdiange than they wawe in bSJ* 2 , liiit in other tahsils 
of Jhansi and in Lalitpnr they have icmaijied very niiieli 
the same as they w’ere at that time. 

{Josely ('onnected with the (] nest ion of rents is that of 
fallow^s. The holdings include large areas of fallowg amount¬ 
ing at settlemeiit to 27*29 and J4’82 per cent, of the oceii- 
})an(‘y, and to T2'27 and 9*40 ])er cent, of the non-oeeupaney 
and other areas in Jhansi and Lalitfnir, respc'ctively. The 
large fluctuations in rental eullections in Bmidelkhand are 
often intimately assoc'iaJed with a system of fallow allowance. 
Ordiimi'ily the rent of a holding in Jhansi includes nothing 
for the fallow, the fallow being regarded merely as an ease¬ 
ment attac'hed to the bolding over which tlie tenant has a 
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to ^razt bis cattle. But the fallow may be worth some- 
thin^^' as ^raziu^- land, and it may have been let for (ailtivation, 
thon^di, wlien inuadtivated, it may not be ehai’^ed to rent. 
IVfore generally, wlien a period of depression comes round and 
tlie area of fallow is abnormal, some allowance is made at the 
time of collection, the arnoimt deptmdin^' on the circaim- 
slatK'Cs of the landlord and tenant aaul the relationshi]) be¬ 
tween them. Thes(' circiimstan(*es make a. dilTei'enco hetw’een 
tlu^ nominal and inalizahle ]xmt, and are largely j'es[)onsible 
foi’ the masses of arrears that often disfi/^iire tlu' rental collec¬ 
tions. Th('V have been taken into acc'ount at the recent 
settlement, the value of some of the fallow area- hein^^ assessed 
as sayar income and other ])ortions havin*:^' been disre^.^ai‘ded, 
while in necessai’y cases, a lump deduction has been made 
from the rental roughly [)roportionate to the fallow area. 

Tlie ]')oasantry of Jhansi, as tliat of tlie ri^st of Ihindel- 
khand, is ('ommonly clau^i’ed with bein^' thriftless and apa¬ 
thetic. A similarly severe indictment (‘an often be brought' 
against tlie landlords of th(' dist]‘i(‘t. The javdominatiiye' Baj- 
])iiti landholder frecjuently jiroves himself a. bad nianaf^er, a 
fact which finds apt expression in the Ta'xlhi sayin;^': “What 
i-an the son of a I)i^van know about his villa^^e.” The Bun- 
d(da with lon^' traditions of a defiarted <jfreatn(^ss is k'ttini^' his 
standard of subsistence sink lower and lower, while he strii^- 
0es to maintain the ])om]) and show of hwmer days. Haughty 
and reserved, demands an unqualified dt'fereiK'c from all 
whom he rc^^ards as his inferiors, and claims to be addressed 
by honorific titles to denote his rank : his love f(U‘ these is well 
known. The iiatui’al increase of families has n'sulttal in a 
c(jnstant subdivision of the ancestral lands—never very ricdi at 
their best—and a sternly repressive Gcjvernment has destroyed 
the opportunities that once existed f(3r ekein;:^' out the family 
income by raids and forays. The turbulent and refractory 
character of the Bajput inhabitants lonj^ found vent in dacoity 
and armed mbbery, which ^ave the district, especially the 
Tjalitpur subdivision, an unenviable notoriety for crimes of 
violence. Though miudi imprcjvement has taken place this 
form of crime is still prevalent, and it may with truth be said 
that every village is full of potential dacoits. On the other 
hand witli all their failings, which are largely the outcome of 
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historic cuiulitions, they liiive a. strict code of honour and 
etiquette wliich makes tiiem pleasant })eople to deal vvitJi, 
and tliey are regarded as tJie natural lords of the soil and the 
best landloids by the people tliemselves. ]3efore the Mutiny 
it was Jiot an uncomnioji occairrence to hear that some well- 
known Hundela landowner was engaged i?i bhumidirdf. This, 
liteially meant a wai* or h^ht for landed ijiheritance, deiived 
ri(an the Sanski’it bhnin or earth, and when a Bundela under¬ 
took it he colle(*ted his followers and en^a^ed in a (*oin-se of 
indiscriminatt' murder and plundei' until he could make pea(‘e 
on bis own terms. The bulk of the oi'dinary inhabitants are 
i;^norant and suj)erstitious, wedded to ancient customs and in- 
capabh' of prolonged effort or sustained laboui*. But both 
bistoi’i(' and natural conditions ha.ve been against the peojikn 
Incessant war and indiscriminate [)lunder as Mughal, Maratha 
or Ihmdcla bordi's swejit ovei- the (‘ountry destroyed all feel¬ 
ing of secunt\ and ]'audence, while thrift and enterpiase ai‘e 
hai'dly to b(‘ looked for wdiere agriculture is so entirelyuit the 
mei’cN of thc‘ seasons, where good hai'vests can be so often 
r(‘aped with a^ minimum of exeition, and w'here no foi'esight 
or industrv can sta\(' off the disasti'ous effects of unfavourable 
rainfall. Indolence, so patent from the difficulty of obtaining 
labour at any tiimw apathy so manifest in the face of cahimily, 
and helplessness so much in evidence in times of stress are 
undeniable characteiistics of the jx'ople. An enquiry conduc- 
tc*d in hSSf^ ink) the economic condition of the people by the 
local authoiities resulted in the conclusion that a veiw sinall 
proportion of the population were underfed, a man even in the 
]>oor('st circumstances tliinking it a hardship to have less tlian 
thi’ee meals a day. A larger quantity of their, food, however, 
than is common in the Doab consists of the inferior millets and 
kharif grains, and among the poorest during the hot weather 
inahua is largely mixed wdth food. The clothing is rough 
and coaise but, except among jungle tribes and the lowest 
strata of the ]) 0 })ulation, is sufficient. Cattle are numerous, 
and milk is freely used as an article of diet. A newcomer is 
often struck by the substantial appearance of the villages 
with their red tiled roofs. Stone is plentiful and generally 
there is no lack of w^ood, so that the homestead is usually warm 
and comfortable. The better class of tenant has, as has been 
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seen, consicierablo advantages over bis bjethren in the Doab; 
lie is not troubled by lack of land or difficulties in connection 
with tenant right, and rents are not as a I’lile very stringently 
collected, especially if there has been any crop failure. But 
normally, the agricultural classes are in want of money, and 
in so fluctnating a countjy their prospects arc always uncei- 
tain. Debt, however, has not many terrors for them, and a 
position of dependence on the village banker is customary 
and not uncongenial. The indebtedness of tlie landed classes 
is a more serious matter, and its extent and nature have r<^- 
cently been brought to light as well a-s remedied by the opera¬ 
tions of the Encumbered Estates Act of 1903. Claims 
amounting to Its. 21,8*2,995 were made against them, 
Bs. 18,00,234 of which were reckoned to hold good in a civil 
court. If it be assuujed that those who were thus indebted 
amounted to four-fifths of the whole body of proprietors, the> 
owed a sum equivalent to tliree and a lialf years’ revemnu 
The encuinbranees of the proprietors of the Ealitpur sub¬ 
division were comparatively small : but their revenue is also 
low\ and the proportion of the latter to the former is about 
the same as in Jhansi proper. The period, however, during 
which these debts were ineuri'ed was marked by great agri¬ 
cultural misfortunes, and the ]-estrictions on the alieiiation of 
land now in for<*e, combined with the liberal policy of re¬ 
missions and generous distributions of takavi, should pre¬ 
vent the incurm?ut of such wliolesale liabilities in the futuie 
and* maintain the ])roprietors and tenants of the district .in as 
comfortable a position as can be expected in so uncertain a 
tract of country. 
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ADMTNTSTOATTON and TvEVENUD. 


The district is now controlled by a magistrate and col¬ 
lector assisted by a staff usually composed of two members of 
the Indian f^ivil Rei’vice, one of whom is stationed at Laht- 
pnr, three full-powered deputy collectors and one deputy or 
assistant magistrate with less than full powers. There are 
also a cantonment ma^^istrate with the powers of a small cause 
court judfie, six tahsildars, and a bench of honorary magis¬ 
trates with second class powers having jurisdiction witliin the 
municipality of Jhansi. Ih'pides these, the judicial courts 
cojisist of those of the district and sessions judge, the sub¬ 
ordinate judge of Jhansi, and the munsifs of Jhansi and 
Tialitpiir. The remaining civil officials include the civil sur¬ 
geon and his assistants, the district enginec^r, the chaplain, 
the district superintendent of jiolice and his assistants, one 
of whom with the rank of assistant superintendent is always 
stationed at Lnlitpur, the deputy iuspeetor of schools and 
the i)ostmaster. Other officials whose duties arc less local 
have their hcadijuarters at Jhansi.. Such are the executive 
engineer, Iliansi division, the superintending engineer, IVth 
circle, irrigation works, with the executive engineers of the 
Betwa, Dhasan and Tanks divisions; and the superintendent 
of post offices, r>undelkhand division, and of F. division of 
the railway mail service. Besides these there are the officials 
of tlic Gieat Indian Peninsula Bail way in charge of the rail- 
\^Tly workshops and sections of the branch and main lines. 

In recent years tlie garrison of Jhansi has been much in¬ 
creased. Jhansi is now the headquarters of a brigade forming 
jiart of the 5th Mhow division. The force within canton¬ 
ments conijR’ises one battalion of British and three of 
native infantry, with one regiment of native cavalry. In 
addition two batteries of artillery, usually of the howitzer 
class, with an ammunition column and two half troops of 
army transport bullocks are stationed liere. Jhansi is also 
the headquarters of the 2nd G.I.P. Kailway Volunteers, and 
supports a detachment of the Cawnpore Volunteer Kifles. 
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The bulk of the })i’esent districi of Jhansi pro|)(‘r, tlien Fonua- 
{■oioprised in the Jhaiisi state, first (uiiie under British control 
in 18‘19, owino* to the inability of Baja Gangadhar Bao to 
manage the irart in j>ossession of which the British had se¬ 
cured his ancestoi neaily forty years before. This direct 
.ulniinistration lasted till 1842, the military officers who carried 
it on making summary settlements with the people. During 
this period the fahiqa of Chirgaon comprising 28 villages, 
which formed one of the Ilashtbhaiya /VK/m; v. as confiscated 
for the rebellion of its chief, Bakht Singli, a,nd added to tlm 
newly formed district of Jalaain. At the close of 1842 a 
treaty was concluded with B.aja Gangadhar Bao by virtue of 
^vhich his estates were restored to liirn, with the excejdioii 
of certain lands estimated to yicdd an annuai revenue of 
Us. 2,27,458. This sum was to be set aside for the main¬ 
tenance of a force called the Bnndelkhand Legion, which wars 
lo be stationed in cantonments situated on land sujiplied by 
the Baja within the boundari(‘s of his state and to Ix' held 
in readiness for his defence. Tl lis fon'e had oiginally heen 
raised for the piroiectioti of the ,Jalaun district and had been 
knowui as the Ja-laun force; but the assumption of the direct 
management of the Baja’s dominions had necc'ssitated its 
slrc'ngtluuiing, and on this ground some of the burden of its 
mainienance w^as thrown on the Ba,ja’s shoulders. Tt was 
subsi'quently disbanded in 1848. The territory thus ceded 
hy Gangadhar B.ao iiKduded most if not all of the })resent 
tahsils of Moth find Garautha, and wjis })ut in 1818 under 
the control of the superintendent of Jalavm. By th.e treaty 
of January 13th 1841, the Maharaja Hindhia assigned to the 
British.Government, for the upikeej) of the Gwalior Contin¬ 
gent, a large extent of territory. This assignment included 
the parganas or taluqas of Bhander, Garhmau and Chanderi, 
now wholly or partially within this district, along wu'th others 
beyond its ])resent borders. These tracts were taken under ' 
direct management by military officers, who were subordinate 
to the Agent to the Governor-General in Bnndelkhand, as well 
as to the Cornmander-in-Chief, and they made summary j^et- 
tlements with the landholders. Chanderi was administered 
by a deputy superintendent, who appears to have had also 
some powers over the (^states of the Baja of Banpur. In 
1853 Gangadhar Bao died childless, and his estates were held 
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to liave lapsed to the British. They then eoinprised hOG 
villages scattered over the pargana”^ ot Jliansi, Paehor, 
Ivavahra, Mau, Bijaigarh and Pandwalia. 

Ill the following year the Jhansi superiiitendency was 
formed: it included the districts of Jalaun, (’handeri and 
Jhansi. The last-named was constituted out of the lapsed 
parganas together with Moth (including tlie taluqa ol (Jiir- 
gaoni, and (larautha, making a total of .1villages. The 
three districts were administeied separately by deputy super- 
iiitendents in subordination to the superintendent, who liad 
the powers of a commissimien*; and the whole was attached 
in the same year to tlie Saugor and Nerbudda territories,, 
whicli were at that time under the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces. The superintendent liad final jurisdic¬ 
tion in suiniura.y suits, but in regular suits an appeal lay to 
the commissioner of the Saugor division, and from him to 
the Board of Bevenue. On the civil side lie had the jiowers 
of a judge in subordination to the Government, and on tlr- 
criminal side to that of the Badr Nizamat Adalat at Agra. 
The deputy * superintendents of Jalaun and Jhansi had the 
}K)wei s of a collector imdei* the control of the su])eiintendent, 
while that of Phanderi had the i)Owe]’s of a principal sadj 
amin, and appeals from his decision lay to the superintendent. 

On the restoration of order after the disturbances connect¬ 
ed with the Mutiny during 1857-58, six villages, comprisiiui 
Mohanpura and the Toreah vinafi taluqa in pargana Mau, 
were handed ovc]- to the Orchha state; the Paja of Ban pur’s 
estates were confis(*ated for rebellion and added to dianderi; 
and those of the Baja of Bbahgarh. wdio had also committed 
himself during the rebellion, were sequestrated, pargana 
Madaora being incorporated in the newly formed district of 
Ijalitpur in 1860. At the same time 36 villages of y)argana. 
Narhat, wliich foianed part of the Bangor district and had 
been under British rule since 1819, were attached to Lalit- 
]>ur. That same year saw the conclusion of a treaty with 
Bindhia, dated 12th December I860,* by wdiich an exchange 
of territory took ])lace in readjustment of accounts connected 
with the ex{)enses of the Gwalior Contingent. Under the 
terms of this agreement 68 villages of pargana Bhander and 
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80 villages of Chaiideri, the latter (‘oiiiprising the pargana of 
that name, together with 153 other villages not ineliuled in . 
the distii(‘t bat which had been ceded to tlie Ihitish under ^ 
the treal}' of 1844, were restored to Gwalior, while 80 vill;^ges 
of the former pargana, 380 in (lianderi and 100 other villages 
wei'e ])ermanently handed over to the llritisli with fall 
sovereign rights. In addition to the above, Sindhia riaeived 
the whole of paiganas Pachor and Karahra. and 01 villages 
in Jhansi. 

In 1858 the three distriets of Jhansi, Jalaiin 
( handeil were detached from the Saugor and JNerbndda tern- 
lories, and were formed, with the outlying district of Hamir- 
par Oemoved however in 1863), into a division nnde)' a. se- 
])arate commissioner. The title of the district othcers was at 
the same time <*hanged from deputy superintendents to 
deputy commissioners, and the local rules which had govern¬ 
ed procedure up to the Mutiny wove superseded by regula¬ 
tions formally introduced or sixmtaneously af)]Jied. In 1862 
the cadre of the Jliansi commission together with tlie scale of 
the subordinate establishments was prescribed. The sej)araie 
judicial agency known as the pargana courts under a ]>rincipal 
sadr amin at Jhansi was abolished by a resolution \\hi<‘h 
blemh'd adl kinds of fiscal and judicial fundions in tlu* same 
])erson from tbe commissioner to the tabsildjir. A i‘('\ised 
^et of civil and revenue rules w^as pronndgated at tlie r.ame 
time, and these were siibseqnenlly legalized by the Nen- 
hegulation llistncts Aei fXXIV of 1864) which also extended 
to Jhansi the Code of Civil Procedure. By tlie Jliansi C5)iirts 
Act (XAGII of 1867) the jurisdiction of the courts of civil 
ludicaturc Avas defined. The Code of Criminal Procedure 
Avhicli came into force in the regular provinces in 1802 was 
ajiplied also to Jliansi, and from that year, Avith the excep¬ 
tion of reveime and rent suits, which were conducted in 
ac(-ordan(‘e with the old regulations, the administration of 
Jhansi Avas governed by the laws in force in the Nortli- 
Western Provinces generally. Any doubts or misapprehen¬ 
sions as to what enactments were in force in the Jhansi divi¬ 
sion Avere set at rest by the Rchednled Districts and Tjaws 
Local Extent Acts (XIV and XV of 1874). The division, 
moreover, was not excluded from tlie provisions of the Kevenne 
and Rent Acts of 1873 and 1881. MeaiiAvhilc in 1871. bv 
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treaty dated December 2nd of that year, 15 more villages from 
pargana Bbandei- and 5 villages from pargana Moth, with a 
revenue of Rs. 21,623 and Rs. 5,860 respectively, were restored 
to Gwalior to extinguish an annual payment of Rs. 4,658 re¬ 
maining due to that state under the treaty of 1860.'*' Further 
changes were made in 1886. In that year tlie British Gov¬ 
ernment agreed to vacate the fort of Gwalior whicli liad re¬ 
mained in its ])ossession since 1861., In exchange for 27 
villages in flhansi and 4} in Moth, wliicli had previously 
belonged to f)argana Bhander, 58 villages in the north-w('st 
and west of Jhansi ta,]isil, including the city and fort of 
Jhansi, wln’cli since 1861 Ijad been manned by Sindhiir.s 
Iroops, were handed over to the Biitish Government and in¬ 
corporated in the disti'ict- 

Tn 1888 two important (piestions comuadcal witli the ad- 
minisfrjilion of the Jhansi division (‘anio under the considera¬ 
tion of llie Government. The first was tlie se])ai’ation of (ho 
judicial and exciaitive fnnctions at that time exercised by 
the officers of the Jhansi commission : the second was the re- 
oiganization of the districts .subordinate to the commissioner 
and the extension of his jurisdiction. In 1886 a commission 
was appointed to examine and repoil on these matters, to- 
gethei’ with certain other profiosed administrative changes in 
other parts of the North-Western Pi'ovinces and Oudli. The 
proposals of the committee t were, briefly, to abolish the eom- 
missionershi]), to reli(‘V(' the di'puty commissioners of all civil 
work, to create the appointments of a judge, one si inordinate 
jndgo ani^ two Fr:misifs, aaid to abolish the district of Jjalitpnr 
as a separate district, making it a subdivision of the district of 
Jhansi. Finally it was projiosed that the thice districts now 
redneed to two should he incorporated in the division of Alla,tin- 
bad. The administrative ehaiiges liere adumbrated wi're made 
effec'tive by Act XX of 1890 (Xorih-Western Provinces and 
Ondli). Tinder the ])rovisions of that, Act the Jhansi division 
ceased to bo a scheduled district, and all the enactments in 
force in the Anahahad division were extended to Jhansi, 
Jalaim and Lalitpnr. Reorganization took effect from April 
1st 1891, when the revenue officers were relieved of their 
civil functions by the appointment of a judicial staff, and the 

*Aik‘hison’a Tronfies ITT, 321. 
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deputy cori'inissioTiers— now renamed collectors—were depriv¬ 
ed ol the extended criminal ])o^^e]’s conferred by section 30 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure. Owing, Imwever, to the 
disturbed state of Lalitpur at the time, it was not converted 
into a subdivision in charge of a joint magistrate and annexed 
to the Jhansi district until the 1st of December 1801, on whicli 
date lull etfect was given to tlie new airangements and tlie 
enlarged distiacl of Jhansi be(*ame one of tlu' legiilation 
districts of tlie North-Western Provinces. 

On its first formation in LS54, the district of Jhansi lao- . 

})er consisted ot nine ]>arganas, namely Jliansi, Pachor, changes. 
.Karahra, Man, Pandwalia and Bijaigarli from the lajised 
Jliansi state ; and parganas Moth, including tlie taluqa bf 
Chirgaon, Bliander and Oarautha, including the G1 villages of 
the Gursarai iihari estate, were transferred from Jalann. Tn 
1856 the villages comjiosing pargana Bijaigarh were divided 
between Pandwaha and Garautha, and in 1861 Pachor and 
Rai’alu’a were transferred to fiindhia. Six parganas, consist- 
ing of Jhansi, Bliander, Moth, Garautha, Pandwaha and Mai; 
were left, and were divided into five tahsils, pargana Bhamhu* 
being incorporated in that of Jhansi. In 1866 Pandwaha 
tahsil was abolislied and its component villages were distri¬ 
buted over Man and Garaiitlia. Tlu' four tahsils thus consti¬ 
tuted have remained unchanged to the present day. In Ijalit- 
pur the jiarganas, as distinct from tahsils, have survived and 
a-ie still I'ecognizod as fiscal subdivisions. When the first pari 
of Tialit])ur came directly under ]3ritish administration tahsils 
voie established at Banpur and Madaora. Subsequent to tlie 
treaty of 1861 the Chanderi part of the district was formed 
into a tahsil, tlie iiearlquarters of which were at Lalitpur. In 
1866 the tahsils at Bandpur and Madaora were abolished, a 
new tahsil being located at Malironi and the villages redistri- 
fcuted between the two tahsils. Lalitpm* tahsil comprised 
parganas Talhidiat, Bansi, Lalitpur and Balabehat consisting 
of 303 of the old assigned villages of Bhanderi together with 
111 confiscated from Banpu|^; and tahsil Mahroni comprised 
parganas Banpur, Mahroiii and Madaora, consisting of 87, 
assigned, 82 Baiipnr, 126 Sliahgarh and 36 Narhat villages. 

This arrangement has remained practically unaltered since. 

Owing to tlie numerous changes and transfers of territory fiscal 
it is extremely difQciilt to follow the details of fiscal history. 
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The matter is further comjjlieated by the destruction of re¬ 
cords during' tl)e disturbantes connected A\ith the revolt at 
,7hansi in 1857, and by tlie fact tliat the figures given in the 
various reports do not always corresjxDnd. For the full and 
better undcustanding of the (piestion it will be convenient to 
divide the district into three portions, the parganas which 
wej’e ti’ansferred from the Jalaun district in 1854; tljose which 
lapsed with the Jhansi state in the previous year; and the 
Iailitpui' subdivision. 

The first of these coinjn-ised tlie parganas of Moil)* 
(iarautha and Bhander. Tn them boundaries had been mark- 
(vl off as early as 1880-40, when they were first taken under 
(lire<‘t administration : summary settlements for three (jiiin- 
(piennial |)eriods, of wliicli no records survive, wei'c made in 
1841-45, 1840-50 and 1851-50. Hy 1858 all of them with the 
('xception of 20 villages belonging to tlie Chirgaon faluqa were 
surveyed., The last summary settlement in them was made 
by Major Erskine, superintendent of Jalaun, and amounted 
.to T\s. 4,89,418 on 875 villages. On their transfer to Jhansi 
in 1854 Oaptain F. D. Oordon, the su])erintendent of that 
distciet, was entrusted with tlie (diargc of settlement : in that 
yc'ar the preparation of records and data for assessment was 
eommeiieed. By June 1857 the assessments were completed 
and amounted to Bs. 8,17,201 foi' the same number of villages, 
lieing a reduction of nearly 28 per cent, on Major Ih’skinehs 
summary demand. 

The reguli ir survey was commenced in the lapsed ])arga- 
nas in 1854, but pending the preparation of records and ]ia]ier8 
Oaptain (lordon pro])osed to settle them summarily. This 
jiroposal was the subject of considerable discussion and differ¬ 
ence of opinion. The local Government thought that the 
measures necessary for a summary settlement would impede 
the progress of a regular settlement, and proposed to allow 
the existing demand to continue by regular prolongation until 
the introduction of a regular settlement. The local officers 
})ointed out that the revenue which had been fixed by the llaja 
})ressed heavily on the people, and that considerable balances 
accrued yearly which it was impossible to iec*over. Ultimately 
Government sanctioned a settlement commencing from July 
1st, 18.)r), which should last for three yeai's or for such longer 
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time as mi^ht be necessary to coin[)lete tlie re^ulaj’ settlement. 

“Captain Gordon completed the task of settlement in these be¬ 
fore the outbreak of the Mutiny, and assessed ])ar^anas Man, 
Pandwaha and Jhausi to a demand of Ps. ‘J,47,R0{) on 300 
villages. 

When the Mutiny broke out the Govei’iiment had already Ke<,nilar 
sanctioned the assessments of parganas Phander and Garaiitha 
for a pei’iod of 20 yeai's; but those of Moth wei’e never actual- the lapsed 
ly sanctioned owing to the destruction of :ill lei'oi'ds in the 
disturbances wdiich then took j>la('e. The work ot settle¬ 
ment was recommenced aftei* the i*estoiation ol ordei- in 
1<S58 under Captain Maclean. Pec'ords wau'c' as fai’ as pos¬ 
sible recovered fi'om jxdwaris and survey was begun again 
in those parganas wdiere the rc^cords had been lost, as well as • 

in parganas Man, and Ikmdwaha. The work of settlement 
was carried on by Major C'ierk, who assessed some ubari and 
niiiafl villages in Garautha, succeeding Captain Maclean in 
IS59. In 1861 Mj‘. C, J. Daniell. who followed 'Major ( lerk, 
assessed paragana rai.dwaha at Rs. 73,172 for 70 villages. 

In the following year Ijo completed the settlement of [)argana. 

^Fau, and fixed tlic demand at Rs. RlROld on 1]7 villages. 

In 1863 Major Davidson took charge of the woik and, l)y 
March 1864, finished the assessments of 110 villages in par- 
'.iana Jhansi, imposing a dcmiand of Rs. 47,157. The total 
demand therefore assessed on the three originally summarily 
^(‘ttled pargana ■; amounted to Rs. 2,02,746, a reduction on 
the pi’evicms demand of 18 per cent. 

Tlie work of winding up the settlement was done by i\Ir. Oondud. 
Cater Siil E. G. Jenkinson, who succeeded Majoi’ Davidson * 

in April 181)4. Put it was found that this woik was con¬ 
siderably greater than had been anticipated. The records 
of the different parganas liad been prepared at diHei’ent times 
by different cjllicei’s. Tliey were in vai’ious stages tif pro¬ 
gress, and had been compiled unmethodically and on no uni¬ 
form plan. In Garautha, AFoth and Phander many \eai’s 
had elapsed since the survey and pre])aratioji of the kJiasras. 

A greater objection still was that the records were incomplete 
and incorrect, especially in the case of the rent-rolls. llie 
first step taken by Mr. Jenkinson was to prepare aciairate 
^‘opies of this document for the year 1270 fasli (1862-1863). 
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Anotliej’ (jiic'htJ(>]i iiro.se iis lo wliiit sliould be the offieiiiF 
stundiird of iiieasuieincnt. .In par^aiuis M(3tli, Garaiitha ;ind 
l^handcr llie cracliln hujlia Lad been employed; bnt in 1862’ 
Mr. I^anicdl rerneasnred 88 villages in Motli in ac-res, and in 
Man, Jhansi and Pandwaha the same standard had been 
used. The Board of Eevenne derided that the craclihi higlut 
should be tlie official standard. A conversion table was 
snp[)lied, and the settlement officer was ordered to (*onvert 
all acres, where these were entered in the pajicrs, ijito rraclihi 
highas. As matters were more closely exiiinined tiie ina-ccai- 
racies and inconi[)ldeness of the ]‘ecords became more glarinf>\ 
and in the end the work ihidi laid to be ciirried out by Mr. 
Jenkinson was in bis own words ‘biothin^ k'ss than a pcrfdl 
of th(' whole distric't; tlie reconstruction of iill the Ixliasras and 
IJiatdinii.^ ; the ])reparation of all the llicwais and iidministni- 
tioii |)ap('rs; and the assessment of several viddfi and I'esiimed 
viddfi villages in di(Tei'(‘nt paiis of the di.sirict ^ ^ * aaid 

mail) oilier miscellaneous matlci’s.” I'liis work w'as success¬ 
fully cai'ried through by the beginning of J8f)7. Tlie demand 
as it then stood on tlie district as tiien constituted lifter all 
resunijiiions, etc., had been elfected, amounted to Es. 4,81,574, 
including the vhari jama of Es. 22,500 on the Gursarai estate. 

Owing io the destruction of all Captain Gordon’s repoils, 
it is now impossible to say witli certainty in what manner 
that (Tfica'r worked out his calculations and formed his as- 
sum])!ions as 1o average assets. So fai* as can be discovenal 
he appears to have employed ])rodnce rates, at which he ar* 
]‘ived i)y calculating the average jiroduce, cost of cultivation 
and the profit on eacli class of soil. These rates he compared 
with actual revenue rates paid in adjoining districts in Bundel- 
khand; he formed circles of similar villages, and from th(‘ 
average rates so obtained he struck se])arate sets of rent rates 
in each village. But this is doubtless an inconijilete account 
of his methods. In paigaiias Pandwaha and Man Mr. 
Daniell pursued different systems. In the former he first as¬ 
certained the nominal rates paid in the village, for each class 
of soil; these rates were higlia rates, and were generally 
know n and accepted in each village. On this basis he fixed 
soil lates in every village, taking all circumstances of soil, 
position and the like into consideration. Soils were arbi¬ 
trarily classified by him into four classes, according to the 
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approxiiiuil ion of their rent to an average arithmetical 
staaidard, and an assumed rental was made out by multiph- 
hv^ the acreage of each soil into the average rate of its class. 
But this process seems to have been litlle if at all used foi- 
fixin^^ the revenue. In Man Mr. Daniell grouped the villages 
into four (lasses according to the general goodness of thei]* 
lands : liaA ing done this he totalled up the dedia ed rent rates 
of eaeli village, and so obtained the average rates of its class. 
In Jliansi Major Davidson fu'st divided the villages into two 
classes, those', with much good land, mar and labai\ which 
lie. mostly in the north, ami those having mn(di rakar, wliL(;*h 
lie mainly in the south of the pargana. These classes he 
further subdiAoded into two, acxiording to thcii' population and 
(ithcj- adAariitages. In the villages where high a rates pre- 
A^ailed he ascertained tlic current rates, and worked out from 
t1iem the average rate of the (lass for each soil. In the 
knanhandl villages he fixed rates somewhal below tliose of 
the villages, where higha rates Avere required, the rents paid 
being actually lighhu' on a(*('onnt of Ihe pool’, dry, unc(Ttain 
soil. The cliicf didicuhy of assessmenl in tliese villages lay 
in the assessment of the hett(W lands, hut rates w(we fixed 
on tlie basis of those prevailing in similar villages Avhere theiA^ 
were known higha rates and were conqAared with those actual¬ 
ly i’ealis(Ml under the peculiar local systcmis of rental })roAaiil- 
ing. The falloAA^ land in the [)Oor outlying tra-cts was for 
the most ])art left altogeth('r out of consideration. 

It would he idle to expect a. settlement conducted undiu’ 
such divei’se conditions*, and by different offua'is at different 
times, to havn had the stamj) of uniformity. But Mr. 
Jenkinson, avIio hafi unusual op])()itunities for becoming ac¬ 
quainted with the Aullages in his chai'ge, Aviote in ]S71 : “I 
can safely say that the district has been very fairl) asses¬ 
sed...In Mail and Pandwaha the assessments are very un¬ 
equal...hut there is no such inequality as would call for a 
revision of the settlement.” The Avorst feature in the con¬ 
dition of the tract AA^as the indebtedness of the proprietors, 
which Mr. Jenkinson pointed out would be a source of danger 
to the settlement. But this the settlement officer could not 
mitigate except wdthin narroAv limits. The other evil which 
beset the district, the extreme sensitiAxmess to vicissitudes oi 
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season and outbreaks of Jians, could only be anticipated by 
him in a small dep*ee. All subsequent iiujuiries confirmed 
^^enerally ]\Ji’. JenkiiJson's verdict of the faiiness of the set¬ 
tlement. 

The settlement was (*ontirmed for a, ])eiiod of twenty 
years dating' from the date of the par^ana last assessed— 
that is up to June JOth, 1884. Hardly had it started its 
course wlien the district was devastated by famine. Though 
^‘ 1 ‘eatly reduced and impoverished the people made a niantul 
strug<^le against their misfortunes. The evil effects of tins 
ci^larnity, known lo(‘ally as the “ pdclnsa from the 
year 19*25, lay in a large loss of ])lough cattle and the migra¬ 
tion of cultivators to Malwa and other parts. It was folt .w- 
ed by seasons of ex(*essive rain, and in the large areas 
of fallow ]\(ins sprang u]) and defied the enfeebled ])o|)ula- 
tion till, in 1872, it was re])orted as ('overing 40.0(H) acres in 
Jliansi alone. The deputy commissioners found it necessary 
to report mahal after }}i(ihal as precluded by kans from jiay- 
itig its jiroper revenue. Remissions and reductions, authoriz¬ 
ed and unauthorized, followed each other with bewildering 
rapidity. Tn 1876 a systematic inquiry was conducted into 
of the bearing kans on the revenue by Mr. J. 8. Tortei', and 
again in 1877 by Mr. J. J. 1). fjaTouche. Rut by that time 
k(ins had })egun to decline, and in 1884-85 Mr' Rroun was 
able to report that the Aveed had all but disappeared. In 
that and the following year the settlement janias were re¬ 
imposed in all but a few villages. The disturbances of the 
period are traceable partly in the extent of unauthorized ai- 
rears amounting to J\s. 68,498 wliich liad to l)c j-eniitted by 
special Government orders in 1879 and 1881, and partly in 
the reduction of the gross demand from Its. 4,78,606 in 1872 
to Es. 4,36,962 in 1885. I^larly in the latter year the post- 
])onement of the revision was sanctioned on the ground that 
tbe improvement anticijiated in the district, wlien tlie teini 
of 20 years had been fixed in 1872, had not taken place; and 
owing‘to difficulties in the survey department, the 30th June 
1892 was finally decided on as the date of the termination of 
the current settlement. The rcimposed demand w*as for the 
I’emainder of that period collected Avithout grcitt difficulty, 
but during the whole currency of settlement from 1864-65 
until 1891-92 kans and other causes inseparably associated 
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witli it were (‘alculated to liave eost six lakhs of rupees in 
short collections on the settleinont demand, and the striking' 
oft' of Rs. 5,900 from the revenue roll. 

The earliest settlements in Ijalit})ur were all summary b'wmjuarf 
and carried out between 1844 and 1800. The first par^iinas 
assessed were Lalitpur, Talbehat, Ransi, Balabehat and Laiiipur. 
^Mahroni. In 1844 a triennial settlement was made by ('ap- 
tain Blake at a total demand of Rs. 97,758. This lasted till 
1848, when a second settlement was made by Captain Harris; 
the latter continued in force until 1858, the demand beinj^ 
raised to Rs. 1,07,008. The third summary assessment, com- 
|)lelGd by Ca])tain Gordon in 1854, reduced this jaana io 
Rs. 90,949. Tvleanwhile the cadastral survey with a view 
to re;.j[ular settlement was begun in 1858, but it was brought ^ 

to a stop by the Mutiny. It was recommenced anew in 
1859, Captain Tyler beginning work in that year. He was 
liowever almost immediately succeeded by Captain Corbelt 
in 1860, who summarily assessed the confiscated parganas 
Madaora and Banpur and revised the existing jama in a few' 
imjKwerished estates. The bases of all these settlements were 
the recorded rentals, whicdi from being taken in cash were 
more trustworthy than they might otherwise liave been. They 
I'ould not howan'er in all cases be ac('epted, and the knowledge 
of this fact (aused Captain (hrbett to err rather on the side 
of over-assessm mt by taking in many instances more than 
tw'o-tbirds of the assets as the Government demand. The 
summary demands of Messrs. Blake and Harris w^ere without 
doubt too high : some villages fell into the hands of capital¬ 
ists, others into those of farmers. The actual revenue as it 
stood in 1860 was Rs. 1,67,198, including the demand on 
vhari and I’esumed nuiafi estates. 

The regulai' survey was completed in 1802. Captain 
Corbett completed the assessments of Bansi, but wais trans- 
ferred to Jalaun the following year, (hiptain Tyler resumed 
work on return from furlough in succession to Captain Corbett 
and assessed pargana Talbehat and the whole of pargana 
Lalitpur, with the exception of 33 villages. He died in 1865, 
and Mr. Mohtagu carried on work for a few months till the ap¬ 
pointment of Colonel James Davidson, who completed set¬ 
tlement operations in the remaining parganas by 1869. 
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(V)loiiel Davidson round that his predecessors had inquired 
into and fixed average rates for all the parganas except 
Banpur and Madaora. The inquiry into prevailing rates was 
not a difficult one, as the average amount of each kind of 
soil was well known in tlie villages which liad been long 
under direct management, and reliable information was reaJi- 
ly forthcoming. The customary soils known as nioti, 
and pathri were retained as the basis of assessment; liiiii they 
were not subdivided, as there was not sufficient ditference 
in the rent rates to call for a moie minute subdivision. Aver¬ 
age soil rates were deduced by calculating the value of the 
produce per acre, deducting the expenses of (ultivation and 
a,ssurning liadf the resultant as rent. A classification of \il- 
lagcs was iikmIc w^ith sfiecial reference to the nature of the 
soil, [Kipulation and otlua* matters: but it did not as a I'lile 
follow geographical distribution. Each (dass of village in 
fcach pa,rga,iKi had a different rate for eacdi class of soil. In 
the calculation of assets by this metliod the rental at assumed 
rates cxceedi'd the recorded rental, including projirietary cul¬ 
tivation, by J\s. d7,di)l, a discrepancy which was explained 
{)y the existence of a. huge number of favouri'd I’ents. The 
total demand proposed, including the jumas on ubari and re¬ 
sumed estates, was Bs. 1,47,802, to wdiich must be 

added Rs. 27,538 for nominal revenue. The assessments 
were confirmed for a pei’iod of twenty years, all of them to 
fall in for the sake of uniformity on June 30th, 1888. A 
shorter period than the normal tliirty years was cliosen be¬ 
cause it was hoped that in that ])eriod the country would 
have recovered from the effects of the famine of 1868-09, and 
that there would be a large increase in cultivation and irriga¬ 
tion. 

The measures taken for the relief of those estates which 
had been adversely affected by^the seasons have already been 
mentioned, but proprietary indebtedness, the extent of wdiich 
had been mentioned by Mr. Jenkinson in 1872 as likely to 
wreck the settlement in Jhansi proper, became much aggra¬ 
vated during the currency of the assessments. With the 
introduction of British management in 1839 the theory of 
proprietary rights in land, which had not been recognised 
under the native governments, followed, and the zamindari 
system was definitely acknowledged at the regular settlement. 
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As to its natural corollaiy, sale, “ tliei’e are many eonsideia- 
tions,” it was said, “ which render it cx])edient to remove 
(‘Very restriction upon the free transfer of land, which thus 
becomes availahle security for procui'in^' capital by whicli the 
lesources of tlie country can be developed and the industry 
the people stimulated.” But the ^ift of proprietary l i^lit 
followed by tlie introduction of the system of sale under 
decree of the civil courts, owdufj^ to the extension in hSfrd of 
A(‘t VTIT of 1859 to Jhansi, and the enactment of the Jhansi 
hourts Act (XYIII of 1867), soon led to troubles wliich call¬ 
ed urgently for a remedy and occupied the athmtion of the 
ri'venue authorities for a ])eriod of ‘29 years. Mr. Tenkinson 
])oint(al out in 1871 that the tluui existin;^ niort^a^es and 
transfers were due to old debts incun’cd in the time of the 
Mai’athas when the revenue demand was excessive, or to 
injudicious collections of ari'cars from f)ai\i>anas inip()\(‘lislKal 
by depredations committed durinn- the Mutiny, lie ur^fed ' fi- 

that the accounts of the money-lendei’s should be examined icnisia- 
hy a Ciovernmcnt ofCicIal and an arrangement made' for a set- 
tlement of accounts and tlie liquidation of debts. In 1K72 
the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir William Aluir, inadi' a toui' in 
Hundelkliand and was deeply impressed by the ne(*essity of 
vheckin^' tlie alienation by the landholders of their newly 
a(‘quiic‘d rights, and His Honour considennl that steps should 
be tak('n to ])revent the pi’actice by the introduction of a 
bill. Mr. Colvin, oflieiatino* commissioner of Jhansi, submit¬ 
ted in November 1873 an exhaustive report on the in¬ 
debtedness of the agricultural classes; and four months later 
the local Government addressed the Government of India on 
tlie general subject of the prevention of sale of land for debt 
by decree of the civil couHs. They suggested a revision of the 
law of civil proceduie which would empower revenue au¬ 
thorities to intervene to save landed property from sale, and 
they pT’oposed that in the Jhansi division a restriction should 
be phi(*ed on sale, such as the necessity of obtaining' the pre¬ 
vious sanction of the Board of Kevenue. The heavy reduc¬ 
tions and continued ])ro})osals for revisions of revenue by the 
local autliorities induced Sir John Strachey, in 1875, to order 
a systematic inquiry into proprietary indebtedness with a \’iew 
to a final remedy. Mr, J. S. Porter was appointed settle- 
ment^officer in 1876 with instructions to iiujuire, firstly, into 
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the questioD ol the pressure of the settleiuent and, secondly, 
into that of tlte indebtedness of the proprietors in Moth 

and Garautha. Tliat officer c*oinpleted investigations in Mau 
only and was succeeded b\ l\Ir. J. J. D. IjaTouche, who con¬ 
ducted tliein in Moth and Garautha.- The three reports were 
submitted in 1M77 and the 1 deutenant-Governoi', Sir (feor^e 
Coupeid addressed the Supi’inne Government on tlie (juestion. 

ascertained debts of the proprietors were estimated at 
KU lakhs of‘rupees, and the reni(‘dy proposed on the su^^es- 
tion of Mr. GnTouche was special legislation with a. view to 
the liquidation of debts. A bill was drafted on the basis of 
the Sind Tmcmnbered Kstates .\ct (XIV of 1S79) pi'ovidin^ 
for the appointment of a mana^tu- of encumbered estates who 
vvould determine the amount of the just debts and liabiliti(‘s 
and arrange for their liquidation from the income of the pro¬ 
perty or by mort^>a^e or sale of a ])()rti()n of it. On the tei- 
mination of mana,^ement owners were to be readmitted to 
settlement on a. heritable but not transferable tenure : in case 
liquidation was not ])ossible, the p]’o])rietor was to be declar¬ 
ed insolvent and to be released from all his liabilities on sale 
of liis ])]'of)ert\. Discussion on the pi’oposed legislation con¬ 
tinued between ls78 and 1881. In the latter year the Supreme 
Goseriiment ad(>pd to the bill a section wd\ich recni.inised the 
intervention oi' the State in order to prevent ruinous dejwe- 
ciation of the value of land, and the bill was entirely re- 
niodelled. The bill as then drafted by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Colvin subseciuently became, with a few modifications, the 
Jhansi Encumbered Estates Act (XVT of 1888). The sclieme 
of mana^^ement was dropped,, the manag'er was replaced by 
a special jiid^e whose function it was to adjudicate upon the 
claims, and the junvisions re^^ardinj^ the treatment of land- 
holdei’s after the close of the operations were entirely omitted. 
The dec'iees passed by the special jud^e mi^ht be satisfied 
either by the cash payment of the amount, or by sale of 
moveable or immoveable property other than land, or by 
a loan from the Government on the security of the land to an 
amount not exceeding six times its annual value, or by sale of 
landed property by auction. If the debt could not be paid 
by any other means the rights of the proprietor were to be 
put up to public auction and might be bought in by the 
Government should no bid be made exceeding ten times the 
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animal })rofits, a limit subsequently raised to sixteen times tlie 
annual profits. 

In June 1882 Mr. II. F. Evans was appoi n t ed spec ia,J ^ Operations 
jud^e under the Act, and the final I’eport on its wo-ikiiy<^’ 
submitted in April 1887. The Act was made applicable to the 
\^]K)le ot the Jbarisi division, but was not in fact applied to any 
other part of it except the Jbansi district. The total number 
of ap])lications disposed of amounted to 1,475, of which 1,285 
were filed voluntarily and 190 were filed by the deputy com¬ 
missioner ; 117 ap])li(‘ants were declared free of liability at. the 
outset, leaving 1,8‘iS npplic'ants against whom T\s. 7,01,855 
were decreed out of Its. 15,89,219 claimed. I1 was estimated 
that tlie rediK'tions effcHded bv the s])ecial jud^ee in ('Omparsion 
with what a. civil coml would hav(‘ decJanal aaiu)unted to 
Its. 8,50,000; and this sum i*epresents ap])roxiinalely the pi('- 
cuniary relief afforded by the act. (Only 207 applicants lost 
their zamirdiiri rights, rutting;' aside the vilUye'es wind] we}'e 
ti’an.'dei'i'ed to (Iwahor in par^aiia lUiandtu' and soiiie disiuiU'd 
esses, the ainount of tlie liabilities ol the landiioldau’s within the 
jiresent distiact amounted to Us. 7,12,217. Foi- the liquidation 
of this amount tlie (lovernment advanced Us. 8), 30,238 in loans 
at 5 pel' cent, interest; it also purchasial t)8 shares in 49 villages 
at a cost of Us. 37,910, estimated to yield 8 per cent, interests. 

A sum of Jls. 88,780 was dis(!harped by debtors in cash or by 
the sale of moveable property, and of 'J\s. 2,27,599 by the sale 
of land. The average ])rice of the land sold was a little over 
15 years’ purchase. The benefits of the Act were subsequently 
extended to the 58 vilbyi^es received from (iwalior in 1880. In 
this tract 807 claims for sums appre^atino- Us. 83,154 were 
investigated, out of which Us. 41,061 w(]re awarded by the 
special judge, Air. If. M. Bird. 

Idle objects of the Ad were said to bi\ firstly, to 
the depreciation of the pro{)erty to be dealt with; secondly, toibo Aot. 
benefit the ex-proprietor by restoring bim to his original posi¬ 
tion either of headman or (lovernment agent in the village or 
of ryot cultivating under (lovernment; and, thirdly, to restore 
the ryots to their old position of (lovernment tenants, to fix 
their rents for the term of settlement and to give them a. more 
secure tenure. It wars estimated that the jiermanent relief 
indicated in the second and third of these objects would be ac¬ 
corded to the proprietors by Government undertaldng the 

10-T.D. 
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nianageiueiit of estates forming a large projX)rtion of the 
(I[strict for a term of about twenty years at tlie end of which 
. it was understood that a property free from debt would be 
restored to tlie owners, Avho would in future be debarred from 
alienating it in any way whatsoever. These objects, however, 
wei'e defeated hy the high prices bid foi' land ])iit up to 
auction, and the bill as finally drafted contained no jirovisions 
for alteration of tenure or for s])ecial treatment of indebted 
jiroprietors after they had I'epaid the Government loans Tlie 
full and direct elfcct of the measure, therefore, v\as felt over 
a very small area, being in fact only that of [he estates pm- 
chased ])y tlie Government and covering only B.Tbl acres, 
(considerable temporary relief however was atfordeci, and tlie 
indirect etfects of the measure were important. The l^oard of 
Revenue thus summed up the effects of tlu' Act : “In tlie 
Board’s ofiinion, its ])ermanent good iTsidts will be small. 

The i\'al mistake dates from the time wlien saleable interest 
uas granted to tlie dhansi landlords. If the Act had taken 
away the right of sale from all landlords wlio could onlv pay 
th.eir debts by the aid of Government loans, it would have 
done much more good than it has done.” The absence of 
anv n]o\isions restricting sale of agriiailtural land I'esiilted in 
the Avorlv of liquidation hawing to he done ovm* again ; 
Init tilt' o])erati()ns of the Act supplied vahiahle experi¬ 
ence for th(‘ fuiiinn and it will he jiresently seen that wlien 
the (juestion of proprietary indebtedness had to he agai/< 
dealt with twenty \ears later the lessons of the old Act were 
not lost sight of. 

The Jhansi district (exclusive of Lalitfun) was declared 
undei’ settlement by notification dated Oi'toher Ilth, 1888. 
The detailed sin'vey began in December of the same yi'ar and 
w-as completed by October 1st, 1890. Air. W. H. L. InipeyN 
was apjKiinted settlement officer on OOth Octobei- 1889, and w^as 
joined on December 12tli of the same year by Air. J. 8. ATcston 
as assistant settlement officer. Settlement operations were 
dosed on January 31st 1893. The soil classification adopted by 
tliesc officers follow^ed tlie natural distinctions recognized in 
the tract, namely mar, hahnr, parua and rakar, the last-named 
soil being divided into moti and vairi. In addition to these, 
in Jliansi tahsil the moist land in the iieighbonrhood of rivers 
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and tanks was deinaieated separately as tari. For the classi¬ 
fication of villages into circles the country was first divided 
according to the prevalence of the natinal soils into lilack- 
soil tracts, tarua tiacts and rakar tracts. Within these tracts 
the villages wei’e gi‘oii])ed into assessment (urcles mainly with 
reference to theii- rental incideiu'cs, (consideration being also 
j>aid to natural advantages. The chief use of these assess¬ 
ment circles was to bring togetlier groups of villages to which 
the same set of raters could he apjilied foi* tlie pnrjioses of 
correctiiig tlu' rent lolls. In tlie n'siilt the classification gave 
assessment circles fairly liomogenous in character, composed of 
villages with similar natural advantages as well as with similar 
rents. Foi* the selection of standard circle rates the quoted 
juevailing rates were notc^d and checked by the actual rents 
of holdings of unifoiin soil, wliile lump lents were analysed. 
]f these rates wane found to he siijiported by the rentals, they 
were accepted : if not, the> were taken into consideration as 
indicative of the com}>arative value of different soils. The 
rate iilfimatily (lio^(‘n as a standaa'd I'ate was tliat which re- 
ciuTcd most jre(|ii(Uitly or was lound in the most important 
and r*e])r('S(Uitativt' villages. Tn Moth and the north of Jhansi 
the rat('s were ha.sed on the rrachiii bi(jha, in Man on the 
Kitarid, and in Clarautha, wl\ere the village higha wars obviously 
not the enudihi or an a])])roximation to it, it was assumed to be 
the jatarid. Tn the south of Jhansi, genei’ally, no standard of 
measurement was iti force, but the standard to which the 
village higha most closely approximated wais chosen. Rents 
recorded in Gajashahi rupees w^ere converted into British 
currency at the then ])revailing rate of TIG to 100. As legards 
•waste land in holdings only 4,450 emt of 71,422 acres, for winch 
rent was reemded and actually realised, were taken into 
acjcount in assessment. Assumed lates were employed with 
few excej)tioJis foj* the valuation of land not held at cash rents. 
The incidence of accepted rent on tenants’ lands w^as Rs. 
2-!0-d pel’ aca’e, while that on sir and \:hudlxashf amounted to 
Rs. 3-1-7 per acre, a diffei’ence wliich wars ascribed to tlie 
superiority of soil in proprietaiy holdings. The revenue 
assessed, exclusive of the nominal demand on revenue-free and 
nhari estates, was Rs. 5,10,132, an increase of 17 per cent, on 
the former revenue, but as R^^- 23,890 of this sum were derived 
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I'rom the j‘('si{inj)lioJi of revenue-free tenures, the actual en¬ 
hancement on Jn]id that previously paid revenue amounted to 
only per cent. Fourteen kans infested villages were settled 
for five years only at moderate assessments and progressive 
assessments were made in 97 niahals, where the enhancement 
of the demand was laj*ge. 

In fixing the term of C olonel ].)avidson\s settlement at 20 
3 ears tfu' (loveinment had expi’essed grave doubts as to the 
suificieiK'V of that ])eriod to enable the distrid to recover from 
the teirible calamities of 1808-69, and when the period exjured 
tlie term w'as extended by ten years tor mucli the same rea^'on 
that it liad been extended in Jliansi. Lalitpur was cadastrally 
suiv(\y(Hl (luring 1895, 1890 and 1897. Ts"^o verification of th(‘ 
papeu's was to be carried out, but these instructions w’ere sub- 
seijiiently modified by the (_>rder to verify sir and irrigated lands; 
j(iindhiindis and revc'ime-rree or favoured tenures were rouglily 
xei'ified by (he sd(leiiKUit officei', Mi‘. lloare, and liis assistant, 
Mr. (loudge. Ihe settlement was conducted on what are 
now the' accepted principles of assessment in this province. 
Villages wme grouped into circles as fai* as possible according 
to topographical divisions, and standard rates were framed for 
each class of soil. 1110 soils accepted in Lalitjvir were tlu' 
recogni/('d soils vifdi, djniuit and paihri, to these wv've added 
tari, su])di\ided into single and double-crop])ed ; and the dry 
double-cropped ai'ca was also ke[)t as a separate class in Lalit¬ 
pur and J3alabehat. The two soils duniat and pathri had 
different rates according as they were irrigated or not; and in 
MaJii’oni and Madaora the distinction of iarefa and har was 
introduced, the former being subdivided into wet and dry, and 
the latter into vioti, duinat. pathri and tori. The tenants’ 
cash rental of the year of record was generally accepted as a 
basis for assessment, except in cases in win’ch cultivation by 
non-i’esident tenants or excessive fluctuating cultivation ren¬ 
dered an average tenants’ cash rental demand safer; and the 
assumption area was valued at circle or modified circle rates. 
In the latter area an allowance for first year’s cultivation, or 
naugir, was made by substracting a valuation of that area from 
that of the whole assumption area, and in addition to this fallow 
allowances were made in a, few fully developed villages. The 
real difficulty of the settlement lay in the assessment of the 
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(iepreciated villa^e.s vvliicli 1‘orjiicd the bulk of liie black-suji 
tracts. Ill five out of seven [)ar^‘aiuis the records were coni- 
piled in 1895-96 and showed only the effects of the previous 
('iiiamitous seasons : in the remaining two the records were 
c'onipiled in 1896-97, and did not show the result of the famine 
of that yeai’ except in the extent of fully rented uncultivated 
areas in holdings and in the falling-off of the rabi aiea. To 
avoid unnecessary loss to the Government some assumjitions 
had to be made, and aca'oi’dingly villages were divided into 
three classes. Firstly, villages which had not siilTered fi-om 
^ga/.yi-p(aniaiient deteriomtion, numbering 568, were assessed 
111 the ordinary way, geiun-ally on the figures of the year of 
na-ord. Secondly, 807 villages wliich had sutferc'd fi'oin quasi- 
[)crnianent deterioration wei-e summarily settled for five years 
on the (‘stimated assets of 1005 fasli (1897-98) : for tliem a 
normal deiruind was fixed, and a I’evised demand vas left to be 
iv'alised in 1011 fasli (1900-04) ])ased on the figures of 1000 
JasJi if this was dcHmu'd advisable. On the i’(nnaining8 \illages 
the, demand was based on tlu' average assets of the yea.rs which 
in the setllenumt oftieer's opinion represented the noianal state 
of the villages, the full jama to ('ome into operation after three 
\ears without furtlK'r in(|uiry. In the first class the net 
demand proposed was Its. 1,0)5,881, inclusive of nominal re¬ 
venue, invok ing a rise of 8'01 pei‘ cent. : on the latter two the 
(‘X})iring demand was ]-edijced from Rs. 57,919 to Es. 41,957, 
a deci’ease of 87'6 per cent. At the same time the normal 
demand fixed on tliese villages was Es. 60,167, itiaking the 
total ultimate demand realisable for the whole subdivision 
Rs. 1,97,398, an increase on the actual exjuring demand of 
81 () per cent. 

When Mr. Impey made Ids settlement of Jhansi that Workins 
part of the district was in a depressed ('ondition. (hiltivatioiF^J^^^j'|;^^^^ 
had fallen off by 9 per cent., but the deca-ease was to a certain ments. 
extent discounted on a ('onsidei’ation of averages, and it was 
thought that an increase since the previous settlement of 18‘81 
per cent, in the incidence of the tenants’ rental jnstified an 
enhancement of revenue. Eut unless allowaiice is made in 
Bnndelkhand for varying pi-oportions of vaulor and fallow, no 
inferenc'e can safely be based on rental incidences. The 
period since settlement includes the famine of 1896-97 and the 
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terrible nisis which preceded it niid destroyed the rahi. Kans 
cropped up again, and in 1899-19()(> large remissions were 
found necessary. In 1901-0‘2 large reductions were allowed on 
a siimmai'y r('dnction of the revenue, and the demand wiii-h 
stood at Bs. 5,^8,816 in 1900 was <'i!t down to l\s. 1,(>7,775, 
witli further s})ecial reductions to Ks. 4,49,d08. In Lalit- 
pur the last settlement was carried out at a pei’iod of great 
depression; Mr. Hoare’s normal assessments were never 
imposed and in 1903 the wdiole demand was reduced to 
Bs. ] 1)4,879, with furthei* special leduetions to i\s. 1,62,791. 

Neither in Jhansi nor in Lalitpur had nuare than half 
of the'- sanclioned term of settlement run, when a j'evision of 
the demand was decider] on. The (]uestion of introducing 
some system of fluctuating assessment into Bundedkhand had 
been mooted twcjity yeai's befoi’c, and gaiiied prominence in 
the last decade of the (‘entury fi'om the extraordinary cala¬ 
mities that had visited the tract. The proposals of the (lov- 
ernment of India in (‘onnedion with the I’evision of the settle- 
iiKud of the Jalaun distih't were crystallized into jades, and 
if was decided to introduce the new system of fluctuating 
assessmemts into all the districts of Bundedkhand without 
delay. The cai’dinal features of this system were that all 
cultivated land slioiild bc' distinguished as ostahlished or fluc¬ 
tuating all fallow areas and their lejits being excluded from 
the asseds; that only the foiaricT should be valued for settle¬ 
ment piuposes at the full rate's; thal the latter, which included 
all land whiedi l)y loca.l e-ustom paid nominal rents (3r no rents 
at all when fi'eshly broken u|) from waste, should be valued at 
low rates and the amount added to the assc'ts as siwai; and that 
the assessments fixed should he liable to e|uine]uemiial revison, 
ae'e'ording to incicasc or decreases of cultivation, at jcvenue 
lates fixeal by the settlement oflicer on both edasses of land. 
Mr. .Biin wars entrusted with charge of the revision in 1903 
and completed it in 1906, during two yeais of wdiich period he 
was assisted by Mr. Nelson. No detailed survey was made, 
and the assessments were based on Hie village i‘ee*oi’ds of 1902- 
03. The soil edassification wais not changed and much the 
same circles as had been foianed at the previous settlements 
were adopted. As muedi as 110,252 acies of fallow, or 19*42 
per cent., were found in cash-rented holdings, on account of 
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wliicli ;i (IcJnction of Jvs. 47,*247, or 5‘J]6 per cent., as made 
from tlie recorded rental. But of this sum Ks. 34,000 were 
assessed as sayar ineome, tlie custom bein^—especially in 
Xjalitpur—to include ^rass rands and forest rip^hts in holdings. 
The remaininp^' rental was a-nalysed into that of established 
and that of nanior cultivation. Over the bulk of the district 
ilje distinction recop^nised l)y tlie lailes prevailed, ])ut in the 
red-soil tracts of both Jhansi and Lalitpur it was found neces¬ 
sary to substitute iarcla and liar for I'stablished and naiilin\ 
]^\)r tliose areas whicli were rcuited on the tlianlca or lump rent 
. system, two sets of i‘ates liad to ])e wa>rked out, one for iarcia 
and one for har, and the rental of established cuiltivation was 
tlien arT'iveh at by dedia-tinp;' the valuation of the latter from 
lltat of tlie whole cultivated area. The materials for deduc'inp 
rates consisted of tlit' rents of holdings containinpf each a 
sinpdo soil and of traditional i‘ates; whiere tlu^. latter took tlie 
form of s(jil iates, they indicated tlie relative values of tlie 
soils, permittinp analysis of linnj) rents; and wlune they were 
j-a. d on the cr()|: thcs’ w (a*e a])plicd to the rotation typi(;al 
of tnich soil, and tlu' carcle rate' was tlu' a\erape struck on the 
series of years during' whicli the rotation lastc'd. Kaidur rate' 
wxre obtaiiu'd from quoted rates and inc idences of holdinp^s 
<'ontaining only uaufor; ])ut in Lalitfiiu’, wdiere naiufir land 
pays no rent in the first >ear, the averap;e of two years’ full 
rent was spread over the three >ears durinp wdiich the land 
remains naiifor imdc'r the rules. Proprietary cultivation aiid 
.other assumptioFi ai'eas were valued at standard rates. The 
rec*orded area of established cultivation in Jhansi j)ro])er was 
^10,029 acres, and of naafor or liar 110,8:14 acres. These 
W(‘re valued at I\s. 8,71,418 and Ps. 1,08,554, respectively. 
With additions foi’ sayar and dedudions on pro]>rietary culti¬ 
vation and improvements net assets wa^rc' com])uted at 
Iis. 9,39,679, on wliicli a dc'inand ^f ps. 4,51 ,121'was assessed 
at 48*01 ])er cent. The coi-respondinp’ figures for Lalitpur 
w^ere 127,325 acres of established or tarcta cultivaticm and 
173,266 acres of nan tor or Jtar cultivaticm. These wane valued 
at Its 2,41,180 and Its. l,07,26f) res})ectively, net assets 
amounting, after additiems and deductions, to Hs. 3,52,431. 
On tills sum a demand of Rs. 1,61 ,400 oi* 45*80 per cent, wvas 
fixed. Bxchiding (lursarai and Jvakarwai, the' decrease in 

the reveiiue in Jhansi totalled Rs. 1,34,594 and in Palitpur 
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40,052, over half of which was i-eckoned to be due to 
differences in methods of assessment, and 38 per cent, to 
loss in assets owin,£^ to a fall in rents—especially in Thansi 
pi’oper. In 160 mahals the assets would have justified an 
eiihaiK'emenl of the revimiie fix(Ml at the preceding settlement; 
hut this could not he imposed without the consent of the 
])i’o|)iieto]'s, and the (Mirrent I’eATunes were maintained. In 
all cases, howevei*, th(^ fluctuating' system was accepted, and 
in tlu'sc ('slates noiniiial reAa^nues were fixed on which the 
demand would he liable to adjustment at the quinquennial 
revisions. 

ddie lA'adjustmi'nt of the i'cw'nue demand, however, on 
a lu'w ha/us was not the only nuaisure underlakeii on Ix'liall 
of the disiressed proprietoi’s of Thindelkliand. In llu' stat(‘- 
ment of “ objects and rt'asons " of the Thindelkhand ihiciim- 
hercd Instates Act j^f IlKKl it wris said that “ notwitlistandiiig 
the relici' afforded in the district of rlhansi l)y the action taken 
between the U'ars 1882 and 1887 under Act XAH. of 1882, 
tlu' special iiHpiiries that have beeii instituted show that the 
debts of the landladders have again ris(m in that district to a 
lai’ge sum. 

The experience of the Avorking of Act XAT of 18(S2 gained 
in past yeai’s shows that there are certain defects iij the' Act 
which require to be jcmedied and that improvement in some 
res])ects is possil)l(\ It is accoi’dingly ])roposed to re])eal the' 
Act and to replace it by a measure framed on the same ])rin- 
(dples but mor(‘ extended in scope, and Avith ccudain additional' 
provisioiis.*" The Act acrordingly introduc(‘d and passed in 
the p]’ovin(dal Jjegislative ('ouncil in 1903 provided for a 
systematic inquiry into the natmc' of the debts encumbering 
private property in land owned by agricultural castes, to be 
followed Avhere possible by liquidation. The operations fell 
into three stages. Applications filed under the Act by dis- 
tress(‘d proprietors W('re submitted to the collector and sub¬ 
jected by him to a preliminary AA^edijig : those that Avero 
held to be Avilid were subiiiitted by the colkn'tor to the com¬ 
missioner especially appointed under the Act. These appli¬ 
cations were next examined by the commissioner in the light 

*Tl]ese art' contaiDf'd in ]0 (r), 14 (c), 20 (2), 21 mid 2s of (lie 
Act of 1903. 
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oT rules issued by the Governiiieiit, and those that weie con¬ 
sidered suitable for in(]uiry were sent to a special judge 
appointed foi- tlie distiict. Tlie second stage, the proceedings 
in which wei'e of a jiidicial character and conducted by the 
special judge, was the i n vest i gala on inh) the nature and ex¬ 
tent of the propi'ietor’s debts and the determination on an 
e(juiiable basis of the amount due to the creditor. Tlie final 
sfage was the li(juidatiun by the collector of the sf)e(‘ial judge’s 
awards in the various ways specified hy the Act. In (he Jiiansi 
district ap])lications were submitted to the co]l(M-tor or 

j»ut in by him sao nioiu, out of which 3,58:) were sent to tlie 
cornulissiojiei'. The commissioner i'eferix‘d •2,*2r)9 of these to 
the special judge, the sum claimed tlau’eo]) amounting to 
](s. 2!.S12.)0:). Out of the total numher of claims actually 
advanced, the special judge allowed 7,200 and gave awards for 
Ils. iJ ,08,125 only. In tlie final stage, in .‘GO of the cases 
d(a*ided by the special judge li(juidation was found im])ossible; 
ill lit) otlu'i’s the award was satisfied in part, only and the 
balaiK'e was deemed to be discdiarged under the Act; and in 
1,517 th(' award was dischargxal in full either by the dc'btor 
j)ersonally or with the help of a loan from the Government : 
for this purpose a sum of fls. 7,44,008 was advanccal fi’om the 
public treasury at 5 per cent, interest and recoverable by easy 
instalments. 

(Jn this occ'asion the measuie was jadnfoic'ed by an 
Alienation of Land Act (United Urovinces Act II of LK)3). Ahcnaiioa 
“ The attemj)t made in the \ears 1882 to 1887, it was said, An. 

“ to relieve the indebted proprietors of the Jhansi district did 
not meet with the degree of su(*(*ess anticijiated, partly 
because a measiue which was strongly advocated at the time—• 
the limitation of the landholder’s [)ower of transfer of his 
land—was not adopted. In these cii'cumstajices it is projiosed 
to extend to Bundelkhand, with such modifications as may be 
necessary, the law recently introduced in the Punjab for the 
restriction of the alienation of agricultural land.” The Act 
now introduced prohibited, except under the sanction of the 
collector, any permanent alienation of land except by 
members of non-agricultural tribes or between members 
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of tlie same ai^i’iculluial trihe"^ or between members of any 
aj^ricLiltural tribe unless both were j’esidents of the same 
‘district as that in whicli the land to be transferred was sitn- 
a.ted. In addition to this, teiniiorarv alienations of land 
by agricultural tiibes were restricted to mortgages without 
possession, or to usufriK'tuary nun-tgages and leases for a term 
jK)t ('xcc'ediiig twenty vears while all conditions intended to 
act b\ way of (*onditionaJ sale were absolutely interdicted. 
The limited jieriod dm‘ing wbicdi the Act has been so far in 
operation ])revents any (l(ti]iite (‘onc'lusions IVom being drawji, 
but tliej'C' js no reason to doubt that its primary object, namely, 
to [a-evcmt tlie land passing into the hands oj' capitalists and 
inonex-hmders, will bc' amply achieved. 

In addition to the' ivgular demand tlic' usual cesses aie 
levied. The-i^ c(-nsisls at the pr<‘S('nt tinu' of the consolidated 
ten per ('(mt. local rah' ('ollcH'ted undei* Tnited Provinc-es Act 
II of P.)(){). ddie amount thus rc'alized it) the year of settle¬ 
ment is shown in the appendix.* The })([iw(iri cess was abo¬ 
lished in PHK). 

Poi- the ])urp(;ses of police administration the district 
is divided at jirc'sent into h5 circles, of whicdi lb are situated 
in the subdivision and the remainder in Jhansi [troper : of this 
lumdier eight are wholly or in pail urhan gnd tlie rest rural. 
The city stations are locatcal in Jhansi city. New’ Jhansi 
and the Sadr Bazar, tlie first having a sma-ll rui-al area attachcal, 
while the other stations at Man, Palitpur, Paiwva Sagaig 
I^ilbehat, (diirgaon, AToth and Alahroni, where the Aliinici- 
palities Ac t or Act NX of 1M50 is in force, have considerable 
ti-acts of the surrounding country within their respective 
jurisdictions. The caredes of the rural jiolice stations have 
been allocated without regard, as a lule, to tahsil or pai’gana 
boundai'ies. In the Jhansi tahsil, theie are stations at present 
at Baragaon, Babina, ftaksa, and l>arwa Sagar : that at 
J3arwai Sagar comprises S village's in Alau, and 17 villages 
within the headquarters tahsil fall within the circle of Chir- 
gaon in ATotli. In-ATotb tahsil, besides C’hirgaon, there are 


*Tlie tribes deemed “iijiiricmUiiral” for tbe {nirposes of the Act were 
specially notified in the United Proinnr.es Gazette, UK)‘l, ]’art I, p. 490^ They 
nre Thaknrs, Brjihrnans (exchK)inf>^ Marwaris), Kurmis, Ahirs, Kachhis, 
IVIalis, Muraos, Gadariyas, Lodhis and Mnsalman I{aj})uts. 

I Appendix, table X. 
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-Btatioiis at Moth itself, Eraelili and J-^a^>iiaiia. (laraiitha 
tahsil is divided ])etween the eirvles of (4araiitha, Kakarwai, 
randwalia and Gnisarai, while 19 villa^^es are attached to the 
station of kjrachh and 9 to thal of Ba'^haii’a, situated in 
tahsil Moth. Man tahsil is comprised in the circles of Man, 
Ulban and Katei'a, three villa^^es fallin.i> within the juris¬ 
diction of Bandwaha besides the 8 belon^inj^' to Ikirwa Ba;^ar. 

In the subdivision, the tahsil of Lalitpur is divided between tlie 
eircles of Lalitpur, Jakhlon, Birdha, Kehvara, Bansi, Jakh- 
aura, Talhehat, Nathikhei-a and Dudhai; ajid tahsil Malironi 
])etw('en those of Bai’, Baiviiin', Mahroni, Sonjna, Madaoia, 

(lirar liiid Xarliat : bid ‘21 villau'es in tahsil Lalitpur btdon^ to 
the Bar cij'ele, one to tliat of IXFahroni and one to that of 
Narhat. z\inon^' [lai'^anas tlu* Jakhlon station is eoinnion to 
Bansi and Talhehat, the Bai’ station to Lalit[)Lir, Banpur, and 
Talhehat, the Mahroni and Madaora stations to the par^anas 
of the same name, and that at Nailiat to parpinas INladaora 
-and Ikdabehat. 

Statistics of (‘riminal justice and co^mzahh^ crinu' for eacdi Cnme. 
Near sinc'e ]89() will he found in tlu^ appendix.^ From these 
it will l)e seen that, thon.eh criminal wojk is not heavy in 
oi’dinai’v years, bad seasons, such as 1897 and 1900, result 
in a, p’ea,tl\ incrcaased volume of ci'ime. Offences against tlie 
public traiHjuillity and jx'acc^ are geneially uncommon, but 
r*rimes' of \ iohmee are not infre(jU(‘nt and propcaiy, especially 
along the bord('i's of the native states, cannot be I’cgarded 
as otherwise than insecure. The district, which is surrounded 
by independent tei-ritory in Lahtjnir and interlaced with it in 
Jliansi ])roper, is well suited for the deprcalations of bad 
oharactcMs residing beyond its borders, who have ready means 
of esca])(' which enable tliem to defy ('apture, and who ai'C 
eommojily assistcal by men of similar habits living wJlhin its 
limits. Akin to house-burglary and robbery is cattle theft, 
which is to a certain extimt j)revalent througliout tlie distilct 
and for which its conhguration offcj’s the same facilities. This 
olass of crime fluctuates accoj-ding to the nature of the season 
in the same manor as simple theft, and is most diflieult to 
detect. 


Appendix, tables VII and VTII. 
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A more serious matter is the lumiber aud gravity of the 
daeoities that ocaair, every year being marked by a number 
which vary from small liighway robberies to armed violence of 
a sangAnary type. In this respect tho gh both portions ot 
the disli'iet are sufferers, the su])-division of Lalitpnr has tlie 
greater notoriety. l>a('oity is the form of crime to whic'li the 
Ihmdela Ivajpnt always reverts when pressed by hard times if 
tlie alertness of the antho]‘iti(\s is in the least relaxed, and some 
of their achievements in this line are sufficiently notorious to 
b(‘ placed on record. After the disturbances connected with 
the Mutiny had been linaliy .i;:ehed little tro ble was e^ficri- 
eiiced from da(*oits tdl tlu^ year 1871, when the depredations of 
a gang began which were not finally fjuclled till 1875. Tlie 
(’■riginal haulers were .Dalip Singh and Ihindhir Hingh, both 
ot whom iiad beem in tlie previous \ea.r captured and inrair- 
cerated. In Ji.ly 1871 Dalip Singh efha'led his escai e from 
the railifpiir jail, and a few months Ititer was joined by 
Ihindhir Singli, a native of Bijaipmai in the subdivision, who 
bi'oke out from the central prison at Allahaliad, taking one 
J\rangalia with liim. In November tht'se two ineii cojn- 
menced a series of i*obberies attended ^\ilh 'ajaoes Idians 
of \ioleiu'e, seca-eting themselves in the rocky jungle-covered 
wastes of LnJilpur and adjac'cnt iiative territory, where the 
iidiabitanls are s(‘attt‘i-ed in widely s('})ai‘ated villages and 
consist of lei low Dajputs wdio were w^ll disposed towards 
them, lly December 2()th 187*2 the gang had increased to 
nine in nuirdier and it carried out an attack on the house of 
IMnsanimat (lanesh Kiinwair, a native of Bijaijaira, Eandhir’s 
own birthplace. The attack was made out of revenge for the 
information laid by the victim and hei* sons which led to 
Ihindhir’s ca})tm*e in 1870. The three sons were murdered 
in cold blood aiid Musamiruit Ganesh Ivnnwar lierself was cru¬ 
elly mutilated. On the same occasion tlie dacoits plundered 
foil]’ otlier houses in tlie village and decamped with wdiat- 
cver other booty they could lay their bands on. On January 
Oth and ]2(h 1870, otlier robberies were (-ommitted by the 
same party, and on tlu' 17th a Bania was looted and, after 
being carried about for several days pending the satisfaction of 
the demand for ransom, murdered. The names of the nine 
members of the gang who were recognized w-ere Randhir Singh, 
his brother Jangi Singh, Dalip Singh, Mangalia, Danlat 
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Sin^h, T^iiriao Bin^b, Paibiit Bin^b, Jbija Ham and Ham 
Hersbad. On Febriiaiy 14tb Dalip Bingb was surprised and 
sbot by Abdubab Ivban of tlie L/alitpur police, and during tlie 
same year Ham Perslmd was captured ]>y Fatcb Singh, in¬ 
spector of police, Parbat Singh was taken at Jiis native village 
of P)aponi in (Twalior by tlie Jbansi police, and Dariao Singh 
was apprebeiuled by Dbunde Klian, a dafadar of the Cential 
India Horse. The remaindei’ of the gang continued its dc])- 
reda.tions, ajjd on P)ecembe]- -Jdid a.ttacked the village of 
Jatauli, carrying off j))-o}KMty to the value of Hs. 1^,000 and 
committing another murder. Tlie [)olice however nutuaged 
to apjK'ar o]i the scene as the dacoits were It^avung it, and a. 
running fight ensued in which Davdat Singli and one coiistable 
lost tlK'ir lives. Phe ])arty now" reduc'ed to foiu' were joined 
})y P)lioU\ju, a native oi' the subdivision, ])ut for the musl ])\\\[ 
a\oid(H] Ih'itish territoi’v, skulking in the adjoining teiTiloi'v id 
Gw^alior and Orchha. On May 20th they murdered tw’o jiien ajul 
wounded five, and six days later one P>liuj])al Singlj, a 
relative of the informer who had facilitated tlie capture of 
])ariao Singh, was killed liy Handliir Singh. ()n INIay 01 si 
the house of a P)i'ahinari was attarked, two men being killed, 
five A\<)und<Hl and Hs. 4,010 w^orth of pi’operty caialod olT. 
Specaal guards w"ei(' iiow' posh'd along the whole length of 
the Orehha border and dining 1874 no furtlun* daeoitics W"ere 
committed in the distric-t, hut in October of that year Haja 
I him w^as captured and shortly after Afaugalia'is believed to 
have left the gang, whose numbers were thus reduced to 
three. In Maridi 1875 tliese thrcie imm again ventured lU'ar 
Pritish territory. This led to an affair near Tila in which one 
sub-inspector and tw"0 constables were killed and one con¬ 
stable mortally w"Ounded. Extensive preparations were now^ 
made to bring the party to justice. Information w-as 
gathered on all sides and communicated to the commissioner, 
deputy commissioner, the political agents of tlie adjoining 
native states and Captain Puller, commanding the Central 
India Horse. At the beginning of June C^aptain Liston, 
officiating deputy commissioner of Jhansi, hearing that the 
party was going to cross from Orchha to CHvalior across the 
narrow neck of Pritish territory in the north of Lalitpur, 
which separates the two states, resolved to intercepit them. 
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Mr. Fiiui, extra assistant eoinuiissioner, was posted at Tal- 
behat and Mr. (.'ampbell, superintendent of police, in the 
neighbourhood of Bansi. On Tune loth Mr. Finn received 
ijifoririation from the lambanlars of Karesra Xhurd that the 
dacoits were hiding in a. liill in tlieii’ village Jmown as Kari 
d\)ran. He immediately left Talbehat with a suitable force 
of police and' Hentra.l India Horse and reached the village in 
Iht^ afternoon. Hub-inspector Nathe Khan took the dacoits 
unawares, got close to their hiding place and shot Jiandhir 
Singh at the outset. .Desultoi‘\ firing continued for over 
tliree hours, when a rush was made and the party finally 
disposed of. The three inembei's left of the original gang, 
and one Parichhat and two men not recognized who had 
joined it since tlie affair at Tila, were all shot. 

From the death of Kandhir Singh in June 1875 until 
1889 ther(' was a period of peace, but in the following year 
there was anothei- serious outbreak, no less than Jb dacoities 
and 14 robberies occurring between February and September 
ol that }ear, in spite of the fact that punitive j)oli(‘e had been 
(juaatered in tlie villages of Bansi, Banpnr and Talbehat, which 
were specially responsible for the damities. “ By October 
Isi besides at least three organized gangs, there was a very 
laige number of armed bad mashes al)()ut, r(;ady to join to¬ 
gether or to join any of these organiz(‘d gangs. These three 
gangs each nuniberi'd only about 18 pj'ofessional dacoits, but 
whenever any of fhem actually stalled on a dacoity expedi¬ 
tion its number used generally to swell to 25 or 'M) by rein¬ 
forcements of bad chara.(d-ers who were in most cases near 
relatives of the ])rofessional dacoits.”* Mr. Lloyd, as deputy 
commissioner, was specially selected to scope with this oub 
break. The Jiumpean district staff was considei'ably increased 
and a large additional force of police drafted to Lalitpur. The 
result is thus descrilied in the Government resolution on the 
subject: “ Beside these three gangs a large jagirdar and 
member of the district board kept a number of I'ufiianly re¬ 
tainers and was more than suspected of not only winking at 
their outrages, but of actually abetting or organizing their 
raids. The foremost gang was that of Banaphar, also known 


XiovernmeDt lesolution no. 4a4/VlIT—138 A. 42-43, dated 21st April 1891 
(Police department.) 
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as Samp Sin^li, a subjeft of the Or(*Jilia state, with vvliont 
were 14 others. Next to Haiiaphar’s gan;^ in notoriety was 
Mahip Singh’s. In this gang wer(' at Jeast 14 men, and he 
liad himself been on former oe('asions suecessively tried and 
acquitted in Tjalitpiir, Sangor and Gwalior. The third gang* 
was that of Kalyan Singh of the Ijalit])ur district, with whom 
were lb othei’ men. Kalyan Singli liad surrendered himself 
in August 1801, but was allowed to go and retinal to his 
former j)r«actioes. Of the first or llanaphar’s gang seven 
mendiers have bc'en killed and seven were apprehended by the 
()iehha government on the 10th Deeember. tlu' eighth having 
been killed in Gwalior tenltorv in a ]n-ivate quarrel. The 
second gang, Mahip Singh’s was surrounded on the 10th 
I>e(‘ember on the banks of the l^etwa rivejg Mahif) Singh and 
two of the gang being killed : eleven members of the gang 
were arrested and three men are afipa.rently still at large. On 
1 )eca‘mf)ei* 5th the' tliitd gang was intcu'eepted crossing the 
river Iletwa into Gwalior when one of them was shot and 
another wounded. On Decend)or Oth word was sent to 
Air. Tjloyd that four of the dacoits belonging to this gang 
would give themselvc's up to him if he went to a spot indicated 
to him, unattended by jxdic'c. He went thej’e attended by 
Ml’. Molony and was met after dark in the jungle by four 
dacoits who gave themselves u]) to him. Kalyaji Singh, the 
leader, was a]i])r(‘h('nded about two months later, and of the 
whole ga3]g three men only up to the present time are believed 
Jo have esca|)ed arrest. The j(i(jirdar and membei’ of the 
district hoard who has been inferred to as abetting and or¬ 
ganizing raids by dacoits was ajiprehended on suspicion of 
complicity in dacoity and shot himself while being escorted 
into Lialitpur on October 21st.” Throughout the o])erations 
for the suppression cjf this outbreak the disti’ict authorities 
received the fullest support and active assistance of the Orchha 
and Gwalior darbars as well as of the political agents 
of the various states concerned. In addition to the measures 
taken to co])e with outlaws, on October 6th 1890 section 15 
of the Arms Act (XT of 1878), prohibiting any person having in 
his possession any arms of any description exceed to the extent 
perrnitk'd by special licence, w’as extended to lialitpur, wdtb 
the result tliat by the followu’ng September 1,574 guns, 1,344 
swords and 274 miscellaneous w^eapons had-been surrendered,. 
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and ii] their place licences granted for only 3d9 guns and 171 
swords. 

Since 1891 dacoities have only been s[)oradic and liave 
never been nninerous. In 1898-99 ihe dangerous Karar Khera 
gang was afield in Owalior near the borders of the snb-divi- 
son, hilt very few crimes wei*c committed by it witliin the 
hi nits of British territory; some dacoities which occurred were 
ascribed to amateurs who found the attractions of the example 
set them irresistible. Many members of the gang or their 
friends were shot or captured in Gwalior, where the state 
troojis were employed in their [lursnit during the autumn of 
1898. The last members to remain in the field were finally 
brought to ])ay in May 1<899 j)y Messrs. Go;id and Txichardson 
of ihe United Provinces Police, when two nuunbers were shot 
and the I’est captured at Sonari, pargana Talbehat. Punitive 
police were (piartiuvd in 17 villages of the su^)di^■ision which 
^ve}■e jiroved to have assisted the gang, and since tliat year 
the distiii't has Jiot been ii’ouldcd by any serious outbreak of 
this form of crime. 

^ The practice of female infanticude does not apriear ev(‘r 

Infanticide. ^ , 

to have pri'vailed to any lai’ae extern in the distiact. and the. 

main Pajput clan, the Bundela, lias never been accused of 
being addicted to this form (d cilme. Tdie first I’ejiressive 
measures w^rc undertaken after the introduction of Act API! 
of I87(h and in 1875 the Baribars of the villages Deori, 
Tharro, Ghatiari and Dumarai in tahsil Garautha, the Janwars 
of Lohari and ihe Simgars of Sijri Buzurg in Man were pro¬ 
claimed as suspected. The Lalitjiur subdivision was never ' 
subjected to the operations of the Act. The provisions 
of the Act were gradually withdrawm from ihe district in "1890, 
after they had been in foi'ce fifteen years, when the detailed 
census of the infant population led to the conclusion that the 
practice had practically died out. Nothing has since occurred 
to suggest that this is not the case. 

There are tw^o jails in tlie district, one being located at 
Jhansi itself and the other at I^alitpur. The former, which 
was built in .1851, is officially classed as a third-class jail 
capable of ac(;ormnodating as many as 300 prisoners. That 
at Lalitpur is a fifth-class jail with acconimodation for 100 
prisoners, but its real capacity is much larger : it dates from 
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1860, wIkii Lalitpiir was a district. At Jhansi prisoners with 
a lonjGi'er sentence than two years are not ordinarily kept in 
the district prison, while at Lalitpiir only those witii terms not 
exceeding six months are confined : long-term convicts are 
usually transferred to the larger central prisons. The average 
number of persons in both jails is 280. The ordinary in¬ 
dustries such as carpet weaving, mat-making, oil-pressing, 
mill-grinding and the like are carried on, woolen carpets 
are also manufactured. Civil firisoners confined for debt are 
lodged in a portion of the jail set apart for the purpose. 

Ever since the introduction of British rule excise has Excise, 
formed a part of the Government revenue. In early days 
the system adopted of raising revenue was the same as that 
in vogue in tlie rest of the province, the sho])s being ])ut up to 
auction. This was abandoned in 1869, a fixed rate per 
shop being substituted ; and in the following year the system 
v'as again changed in favour of a graded rate per shop 
ranging from Ivs. 12 to Es. 240 per annum, ac*cording to the 
amount of lirjour sold. In 1872 the distillery system was 
introduced, but it w^‘}s c(Uisidered inajiplicahle to the pooi’er, 
sparsely populated and outlying tracts of Jhansi and Lalit- 
piir, and the farm of the sale of country liquor in these was 
sold by auction for the pargana or tahsil. This system re¬ 
mained in force till 1881, when the outstill system was for 
the first time introduced. It was however at first only ap})lied 
to pargana Lalitpiir, the rest of the distrid remaining under 
the farming system. In 1883 Jhansi proper was divided into 
six farms constituted out of the four tahsils, the cantonments 
and the Gui’sarai estate, while in Tailitjiur six parganas were 
farmed and the pargana of Lalitpiir remained under the out¬ 
still system. In 1889 the outstill system was introduced into 
talisils Moth and Garautha, and shortly after extended to 
tahsil Mau and parganas Bansi, Talbehat, Balabehat, 
Banpur and Mahroni : in 1893 only tahsil Jiiansi, in¬ 
cluding the city and cantonments, and pargana Madaoia 
remained under the farming system. In 1896 tahsils 
Moth, Garautha and Mau were again. placed under-the 
farming system for a period of three years, the Gursarai 
jagir being now included for purposes‘of excise in Garautha. 

The outstill system was then reintroduced into these tracts 
in 1899, but it was abolished in Mau and Moth in 1900 when 
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the entire subdivision of Lalitpur except Madaora 'was again 
brought under the farming system. In the following year 
the farming system was retained only in pargana Jhansi, Mau, 
Madaora, l^anpur and Mahroni, the remainder reverting to 
the outstill system. In 11)03 the latter system was reapplied 
to Banpur and Mahroni. Lastly, in 1906-07, the farming- 
system was extended to Moth, with the result that Jhansi 
Moth, Mau and pargana Madaora were under the outstill and 
the remainder of the district under the farming system. The 
spirit sold is almost exclusively manufactured from yaahua 
which grows plentifully in the district, and the revenue is 
entirely derived from the sums paid by the licences of outstills 
and farmers of the manufacture and vend in the local areas 
put up to auction. 

Statistics of excise revenue since 1891 will be found in the 
appendix."" The receipts from country spirits from 1877 to 
1887 averaged Es. 4,T27 in outstill tracts and Ks. 2,244 in 
farmed tracts. In the following-decade, fiom 1887 to 1897, 
those rose to Es. 8,377 and fhs. 35,103 respectively, and the 
average would have been higher but for the famine of 1896-97 
when the consumption in the outstill area considerably 
declined. From 1897 to 1907 the average receipts liave been 
Es. 7,927 for outstills and Es. 41,944 for farms; but they 
have been during this period adversely affected on four occa¬ 
sions, and in 1900-01 the sum obtained for outstills amounted 
only to Es. 606. The income in farmed tracts has generally 
maintained a high level, and during the last four years on 
record has largely exceeded the average. In 1908 there were 
234 shops for the retail of country liquor in the district, but 
no statistics of consumption are available under the systems 
in force. All the lower castes are addicted to liquor. Illicit 
distillation is not prevalent, but owing to the way in which the 
district is interlaced with independent territory smuggling is 
of frequent occurrence and is very difficult to detect. More¬ 
over there is a number of shops belonging to the independent 
chiefs which are situated on the very borders 6f the district; 
these supply liquor to the residents of the district and injure 
to some extent the interests of the licensed vendors of Jhansi, 
besides encouraging srnuggling. The Eaja of Katera has the 
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right to sell the Ji(|iior sliops in the six villages he holds 
revenue-free so ]ong hr he holds them revenue-free, that is, 
in Katera in perpetuity and in the other five villages during his 
lifetime. 

No hemp drugs are manufactured in the district and fit© 
consumption is confined to imported products. In eaily da}s 
the right to sell drugs was sold by auction in each pargana for 
one yea]-, and (jarija of the patkar variety and bhang were 
genera,lly obtained from Gwalior or Khandwa. The moderate 
use of bhang is almost universal among the Bundela and other 
Kajf)uts of the district, while the demand for ganja was ori¬ 
ginally confiiied to the lower classes in towns. From 1892 
to 1890, an average of 38G maunds of ganja and 85 of bhang 
were ('onsumed within tlie distric't, while the demand for 
tharas was vei'y variable. With the intioduction of bonded 
warehouses in 189G, and the imposition ond subse([uent 
( hanges of duty on (diaras and ganja in 1898 and following 
years, the consiinifitioii of hemp drugs has considerably decli¬ 
ned; and during the ten years from 1897 to 190G an average 
(A 7} maunds of eharas, 91 maunds of ganja and 35-^ maunds 
of bhang have been ('onsuined. The receipts in fees during 
the same periods averaged Es. 4,085 between 1892 and 189G, 
and Es. 5,828 between 1897 and 190G, the highest recorded 
income being that of 1906-07 when Es. 8,733 were obtained. 
The farm of the entire district is now usually given for a 
period of three yeai's, and in 1908 there were G7 shops open 
for the retail sale of drugs. 

A certain amount of ophirn is consumed in the district. 
In 1881 poppy cultivation w^as introduced into portions of 
Jhansi and Lalitpur, but was discontinued in the latter tract 
in 1889. Since then it has been permitted only in Moth and 
Jhansi,'but the district is liable to smuggling from adjacent 
native states. The amount of opium sold has not varied 
much : from 1877 to 188G it averaged to 28 maunds; from 1887 
to 1896, to 39J maunds; and during the last ten years it has 
averaged 3G:f maunds. Up to the year 1900 opium was sold 
retail by the Government treasurer as well as by the licensed 
vendors, but the abolition of the official vend does not appear 
to have affected consumption. The total receipts, which 
averaged Es. 10,914 between 1877 and 1886 and Es. 17.426 
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betweeti 1887 and 1896, have risen to 19,000 between; 
1901 and 1906; but tlie rise is in fact duo to the purchase of 
opium by native states from Jliansi. Opium is now sold at 
Rs. 18 per srr to the vendors and retaileal at four or five annas 
per tola. The practice of smokin^' cJiandn is said to have been 
very prevalent in former days amon; 4 - tlie low class population 
of the towns but lias now been sn{)[)ressed. In 1908 there 
were only 24 shops open in the district for the retail sale of 
opium. 

The collection of income-tax under tlie present system 
dates from the introduction of Act II of 188(3. The only 
important modification that has since taken jiliua', is the ('xenip- 
tion from taxation of incomes under Rs. 1,000 in 1904. Sta¬ 
tistics of Jissessees ;ind collections since 189J, liotii for tjie 
whole district iuid for the va.rious tahsils, will lie found in (lie 
appendix.^ The avera-i.’o receipts from ‘hiihei’ sources” for 
the ten years pi-ecedin;^ 1904 were Rs. 81,222 paid by 1,202 
assessees, while after the introduction of the lu^w ruh^s the 
receipts fell to Rs. 21,682 and the number of persons assessed 
to 435. The bulk of the tax is collected in the (*ity and talisil 
of Jbansi, but tbroug^liout the district the number of tliose 
whose income is reckoned as over Rs. 2,000 is small. Among 
tahsils Man pay's the most, and here as in Jliansi the receipts 
ai’c swollen hy the existence of a larger nunihei' of mei'chants 
and traders in head<juiirters town of tiu' lahsil. 

When Jhansi and Lalitpur were first formed into dis¬ 
tricts the offic.e of registrar was hold hy the principal sadr 
amin, and tliere w'as a suboflice for the regisi,ration of docu¬ 
ments at each of the tahsil headquarters, tlie post of sub- 
registrar being held hy tlie talisildar. When Jhansi became 
a division tlie registrar was the deputy commissioner, tlu^ 
suhofiices riaiiaining as before. Tn 1881 the snhdisll icts were 
reallocated throughout tlie Provinca? of Agra, and from that 
time, in addition to the suhofiices al tahsil headquarters, the 
second son of tlie Raja of Gursarai became suhregistraa for the 
Gursarai estate, and the cantonment magistrate of Jhansi for 
the area w'ithin cantonments. 

Since the abolition of the Jliansi division in 1891 the dis¬ 
trict judge has held tlie office of registrar of the old districts 
of Jhansi and Tialitpur. The subdistricts at first remained as 
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tliey were formed in 1881, but in 1897 tiiey were considerably 
i'urtailed. The office of subregistrar held by the cantonment 
magistrate and that at Moth tahsil were abolished, the work of 
r egistralion being carried on for the whole of Jhansi and Moth 
lalisils by a-single officer stationed at Jhansi. In the same way 
Dial at Garautha was closed and the privilege withdrawn from 
ibe Gursarai nharidars, the subregistrar of Man becoming sub- 
rogislrar for tliose two ]a)rtions of the district as well as for his 
own : similarly in the sub-division the subdistrict of Mahroni 
was merged in Tjalitpur. In this manner for the purposes of 
iegistration the entire district of Jhansi became a single dis- 
ti'ct, with the tliree subdistri('ts of Jhansi, jVIau and Gaht[)nr. 
At tlie same time within these subdistricls joint subregistrar- 
siii[)s were constitut('d al Moth, Garautha and ATahroni under 
■section 87 of the Indian Kegistration Act of 1877. 1ji 1871-7*J, 
undtu' the old Tlegist rat ion Act (AG 11 of 1871) 5.87 documents 
were r(\gistered, on whi(‘h fees to the amount of Rs. 1,838 were 
collected in Jhansi p)-o{)er, while 184 do(*unumts charged to 
Ivs. ‘212 were registered in Tjalitpur. Twenty years later the 
fees had risen to 11s. 5,51)8 and the number of documents to 
2,124 for the whole district. Since the passing of the Tlnndel- 
khand Tlncumbered Estates and Eand Alienation Acts of 1908 
there has been a marked decrease. During the last four years 
ordy 954 documents have been annually registered on an 
.average, bringing in total receipts of Jls. 2,181. In earlier 
rimes the f)eople apf^ear to have been content with cn^al agree¬ 
ments, the denial of a transaction even thougi'h unsupported by 
written evidcnc^e being rare and deemed dishonourable. This 
is still to some extent the (*ase; but the growth of intelligence 
Ihe extension of education, and improvement in means of 
rommunication, coupled, especially^ in Jhajisi proper, with 
the influence of money-lenders who prefer to secure their 
claims by written documents in the event of a resort to 
the civil courts, has wenked a change in the habits of the 
people. The total expenditure has decreased pari passu with 
the income and for the same period has averaged Es. 8,065. 
The lieaviest work is naturally done in the Jhansi offic*e and 
after this in Man, the subdivision being a much more backward 
tract. The area in charge of the registrar includes the whole 
of Jalaun in addition this district. 
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A table in the appendix shows the anninil income derived 
from stamps siiK^e 1891.* Stamp duties are collected under 
the Indian Stamp Act (II of 1899) and the Court-Fees Act 
(VIT of 1870). The total receipts in 1871-7^2 were Rs. 29,561, 
and twenty years later these had risen to Ks. 88,08(). l^hom 
1891 to 1908 the average has been Es. 79,167 : and of this 
80 per cent was derived from non-judkaal stamps and 
70 per<‘ejit. from the sale of court fee stamps, includin;^ copies. 
The average annual charei’es for the same period were 
Es. 2,152. 

In the earliest days of the Hritish occu{)ation postal 
Ihrou^^h communication ap})ears to have been made rid Kalpi 
with Cawnpore, hut there must have been some channel of 
corresf)ondence between the ofticials on the sf)ot and the 
Governor-Clenerars af>ent who resided at P>anda, thoiii’li no 
details ai’e forthcomin,f][. Similarly on the transfer of the dis¬ 
tricts to the Sau^’or and Nerbudda territories the sairre necee- 
'.it\ must liave (existed ior* communication with Jabalpur. The 
distrk't dak, which was thrown open to private corres})ondenc 0 
in 1845, remamed entirely in the hands of the local authorities 
till 1864, when its maaia^ement was transferred to the Postal 
department, which established ref>ular offices wliei'ever such a 
step was deemed necessary. Postmen were Ihen first attached 
to each office for the delivery of letters and replaced the old 
system of delivery by cliaykidars and head constables. Situa’! 
that date steady improvement in postal communications has 
taken place, and district offices have p’adually ceased to 
exist. Tinder the ])resent arrangements the offices in the 
district are under the <*ontrol of tlie postmaster of Aora and 
the superintendent of the Bundeikhand division. A list 
of all the post offices in existence in 1908 will he found in tlio 
appendix. In addition to the head office at Jhansi there are 
10 sub-offices and 45 branch-offices. The mails are coiiveyed 
by rail as fai* as })ossil)ie, and where this is not feasil>ie 
carriage is effected by runners. 

The main telegraph lines in the district run alongside the 
railways. Telegrams can be sent from all railway stations 
except those of Eura and Orchha. Besides these there are 
combined post and telegrapli offices at Jhansi city, Jhansi 
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cantonments, Chirgaoii, Man-Banipur and Lalitpur which are 
connected by wh*e with the main lines and where messages 
are received for transmission. Through lines exist from 
Jhansi to Man, Lalitpur, Agra and Cawnpore. Besides these 
public lines the Canal department has its own wires running 
along the Betwa canal ; one connects Dhukwan with the 
head office at Jhansi; and another runs to the head works at^ 
Parichha, continuing thence as far as Pulia on the main 
canal. The line is a private one erected for purposes connec¬ 
ted witli (*anal. 

Local self-government is represented in this district by M;umoi. 
the three municipalities of Jhansi, Tjalit})ur and Man-Rani- 
pill', the Act XX towns of Barwa Hagar, Talbehat, Chirgaon, 

INFoth and Mahroni and the district board.^ Jhansi was first 
constituted a municipality in 1867 under Act XXVI of 1850 
for the purposes of sup])lying a sufficient force of police 
and making better ])rovision for conservancy and the general 
improvement ” of a specified areat This ai’oa then included 
only the civil station of Jhansi, New Jhansi and the suburb of 
Talpura ; iind a small committee under the presidency of the 
deputy commissioner, was constituted to administer it. The 
deputy commissioner, the senior assistant commissioner and 
the civil surgeon were ex-offieio members, while the executive 
engineer and two residents (rf the area were nominated. 

When the city and fort of Jhansi were handed over to the 
British in 1880, the Municipal Act (XV of 1873)t was extend¬ 
ed to the newly acquired city of Jhansi and its suburbs in 
the villages of Qasba, Jhansi and Dhandiapura, and the 
boundaries § of the municipality w^ere subsequently defined. 

In 1890 these w^re extended to embrace Haiialganj. The 
constitution of the original committee w'as modified in accord¬ 
ance wdth the provisions of Act XV of 1873, under section 
6 of wdiich rules for the regulation of elections were framed 
by the boai'd in 1808. This w^as replaced by United 
Provinces Act 1 of 1000 wdiich is at present in force. The 
municipal board, of which the district magistrate is ex-officio 


*OiirRarai and Katera have a modified form of octroi taxation under 
Act ITT of 1901, which is described in the articles on those places. 

fNotification no. 3145A, dated 19th September 1807. 

^Notification no. 1507, XI—460, dated August 11th, 1886. 
§Notification no. 1J78, XT—460, dated 29th October 1826. 
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chairman consists of 16 members 10 being elected and not 
more than six, excluding tlie chairman, appointed. Tlie 
I'ules framed in 1898 provided for the division of the city 
into six wards, each returning two members with the excep¬ 
tion of the Sipri Nai Basti Ward and Ward no. IV, which re¬ 
turned onl^^ one member each. In ]003 some modifications 
legarding the retirement and rotation of office among mem¬ 
bers were introduced into the rules, ])nt their number was 
not altered. The office of secretary is held by a paid servant 
of the board. The first tax to be imposed was one on houses 
and lands in 1870, and from this source the main income 
of the municipality was derived till 1886, when an octroi 
schedule especially fi-ained to ])rotect through trade from taxa- 
lion was inVoduced and worked at half rates only up to 
March 1891, when full rates were imposed. This income 
w’as siij:)j)l(‘mented by a- tax on w^eiglimen first im|>osed in 
1887, on animals for slaughter in 1892 and on vehicles in 
1893. AW these taxes are still collected, though the method 
of imposition and collection has from time to time been 
altered. 9110 income is further increased by miscellaneous 
items such as pound receipts, fines and license-fees. The 
details of income and expenditure since 1891 will l)e found in 
the appendix.* The arverages for the ten years ending 
1907-08 w’ere Rs. 71,814 and Es. 69,068 respectively : the 
bulk of the latter falls under the head of conservancy and 
health. Of the various enactments extended to the Jhansi 
municipality mention may be made of the Hackney Carriage 
A(‘t tXIV of 1879), applied in 1886; the Vaccination Act 
(XTll of 1880), applied in 1891 ; and the Theventioh of 
Cruelty to Animals Act (X[ of 1890), applied in 1902. 

The w^ater-supply of the city depends on a number of 
wxils, of which the most important are five, situated close 
together in the north-west corner of the city and known as 
the pachkuiyan. In all normal years these afford sufficient 
water for domestic purposes, but in years of drought the 
supply is apt to be reduced so low that considerable hardship 
is entailed on the inhabitants. A scheme for the utilisation 
of the water in these wells by the aid of pumps was con¬ 
sidered by Messrs. Perrin and Boyce in 1899, but w^as found 
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not to be feasible and abandoned as the supply was insuffi¬ 
cient. A serious deficiency of potable water in 1906 brought 
the matter again to the fore, owing to the large increase in 
the population of both city and cantonments at Jhansi; and 
the question of the introduction of a supply from a reservoii' 
on the Pahuj river was mooted. A plan was then contem¬ 
plated for utilising the water to he impounded behind a dam 
]>rojected by the Irrigation department in connection with the 
Pahuj canal scheme near the Sipri road bridge ; but it was 
afterwards discovered that a portion of the bed of the reservoir 
had been used by the railway authoiilies as a trenching- 
ground arid, owing to the risk of contamination from this 
source, the plan was condemned by the sanitary commis¬ 
sioner. Further discussion followed during 1907, and in the 
following year the question was exhaustively investigated by 
the sanitary engineer. It was tlien asccu-tained that there 
were four alternative schemes for supplying Jhansi city and 
cantoTinients with water. The first alternative contemplat¬ 
ed the foimation of a reservoir at Fhamraua on the Paliuj 
river, some 10 miles above the irrigation dam. From this 
the water was to be gravitated in a masonry closed duct 
about R miles long to a high ridge a short distance to the 
south of cantonments and, after filtration, to be passed on 
through an iron pi])e to a small distribution reservoir near 
the fort. The sex'ond pro|X)sal made was to pump the supply 
horn the irrigation reservoir near the Gwalior road crossing; 
and the third was to piim]) from a reservoir at the point where 
the river is passed by the Sipri road ; while the fourth alter¬ 
native suggested an enlargement of the existing railway 
reservoir and ii combined scheme for ]nmiping the supply 
from this both for the railway and for the city and canton¬ 
ments. As regards the second and third alternatives the 
installation of a ])umping plant was found to involve con¬ 
siderable extra expense, which would be increased by the 
part or a whole of that of erecting a dam across the river near 
the Sipri road. The scheme was also condemned on account 
of the annual presence of a large Jirtillery camp in the immedi¬ 
ate proximity ; and of all the proposals, that of the reservoir 
at Chamraua commended itself as best to the authorities 
concerned. A difficulty now arose owing to a protest on the 
part of the officials of the railway. The erection of a dam at 
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Chamraun was considered by them objectionable on the ground 
that it would interfere with tlie (catchment of their reservoir 
at Garhia and materially reduce the run off into it. As a 
result of this protest the proposal for a joint scheme with the 
railway came under discussion; but up to the present time 
no conclusion has been reached regarding the merits of in- 
def)endent or joint storage for the supply of water, though in 
the near future an adjustment of the relative claims of all par¬ 
ties is expected. Owing to its excellent situation on high and 
gently sloping land Jhansi is well drained and healthy, the 
main thoroughfares having for the most part been supplied 
with masonry channels along the drainage lines. Hitherto 
fresh ones have been jn'ovided from time to time', as need 
arose : but at the end of 1907, in view of the fact that the 
city would be furnished with a properly conducted water- 
supply, the preparation of a comprehensive drainage scheme, 
which had been previously mooted, was undertaken. During 
1908 levels were taken, and the j)reparation of plans and 
estimates was taken in hand under the direction of the 
sanitary engineer. 

The area occupied by the troops stationed at Jhansi wavS 
nidified as a military cantonment in 1884 under Act XXll 
of 1804 (subsequently repealed). The provisions of.Act XX 
of 1850 were applied* in the same year for the administra¬ 
tion of the area, and a tax was authorized to be levied hv a 
rate on houses and grounds according to their annual value. 
When the fort and city of Jhansi were ceded to the British 
and that of Gwalior was evacuted in 1880, the limits of the 
cantonments were considerably extended for the accommoda¬ 
tion of a larger garrison, and under the amended Canton-, 
ments Act fXlTT of 1889) the fortt was declared within the 
limits of cantonments in 1891 and the boundariesj of the 
whole were accurately defined in 189*2. Tn 1888 the levy 
of octroi duties was authorized, and the Municipal Act and 
the rules in force in Jhansi municipality were applied to its 
collection, which was undertaken by the municipal committee. 
Tn 1890 the old chauMdari-tux was abolished and a house-tax 


*Notification no. 150, dated November 2l8t, 18bt. 
fNotification jio. 367, XTI—25C., dated 24th March IftUl. 
tNotiheatien no. 233, Xtl—420., dated 17th February 1892. 
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substituted at 7^ per cent, ori the annual value, to supple¬ 
ment the income derived from octroi and miscellaneous 
receipts. The present area, of cantonments is 8,498 acres, 
and they are manap^ed by a cantonment committee under the 
Act; the average income for the last five years has been 
Tvs. 35,485 and the average expenditure Ihs. d'J.ooU. Pro¬ 
posals have been submitted to extend the limits by 500 acres, 
niid both income and expenditure are expanding largely. 

4'he enactments in force in the municij>ality are applied 
generally to the area under the control of Ihe cantonment 
committee, whicli is constituted in the usual manner under 
the Act. 

ljalit])iir vas first constituted a municipality under Act Lalitpur^ 
Vr of 18G8 in the year 1870, vdien the municipal committee 
\^^as authoriz(Hl to levy diities on certain goods brought within 
the limits of the township for consumption and to appropriate 
the rents of nazul property, the proceeds of ]x>unds, the 
income from sarais and the fines exaded under the Ciamhling 
Act. The committee consisted of 12 members, one-third of 
whom w'eie official and tw'o-thirds non-official, the de[)uty 
commissioner, the pargana officer, the medical officer and the 
(li^trid superintendent of police being c.r-ojfida members. 

Octroi duties were imposed in 1874 and have been amemled 
in various waiys subsequently, and the boundaries of tlu' town 
have been from time to time revised. The towm is now 
administered under Act T of 1900, the income from octroi 
being -supplemented by a tax on weighmen and other miscel¬ 
laneous items. The hoard consists of T2 members, the sub- 
divisional officer of Lalitpur being cx-officio chairman, and 
the remainder being apfx)inted by virtue of office or by 
name on the nomination of the suhdivisional officer. The 
Vaccination Act (XTTT of 1880i w'as extended to Lalitpur 
in 1894. 

The two towns of Man and Thinipur w'ere combined and Man- 
constituted a single municipal area under Act VI of 1868 in 
the year 1869. Octroi duties wove first levied in 1874, and 
have been on several occasions modified since. In 1870 a 
tax on professions w\as imposed, and in 1888 a duty on cloth. 

31u'<^e, together with certain fines and fees, are the main 
sources of income. The old municipal committee was con¬ 
stituted a hoard in 1884, when the princif4e of'election was 
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introduced, tlie towns being divided into six wards returning 
three elected members each. This number was finally I’e- 
duced to two for each ward in 1902. The Board now consists 
of 12 jncmbers, 9 of whom, including the chairman, are 
elected according to rules in force. 

Tive places are at present administered under the. pro¬ 
visions of Act XX of 1B56. These comprise the towns of' 
Moth, to which the Act was extended in 1863; Barwa Sugar 
and Cbirgaon, since 1870; and Talbehat and Mahroni, since 
1872. The town of Bbander was similarly administered from 
1865 till its retrocession to Gwalior, and in 1901 the provi¬ 
sions of the Act were withdrawn from Baragaon. The 
income in all these cases is derived fiom the usual house-tax, 
supplemented, in the case of Cbirgaon, Moth and Mahroni, 
by a tax on w^eighmen : details of receipts and expenditure 
will be found in the several articles on these places. 

Beyond the limits of the munici})alities and cantonments 
local affairs are now^ administered by the district board. In 
the majority of districts in the provinces the districit boards 
date from the year 1*884, and w’cre constituted under the 
provisions of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh Local 
Boards Act (XIV of 1.8^3). A similar board however was 
deemed unsuitable to Kiimaon, Garhwal, Jhansi and Lalit- 
pur, and those districts were s[)ecially exem])ted from the 
operation of the Act."^ Subsequently in 1894, after the 
district of Lalitpur had become a subdivision of the Jhansi 
(listrict, a committee, styled the district committee, was 
.constituted under the Act. This committee comprised as 
i'X-ofjivio members the district magistrate, the sub-divisional 
magistrate at Jjalitpur, the senior joint or assistant magistrate 
stationed at Jhansi, the de])uty collector in charge of the 
treasury, the dejaity collector stationed at Lalitpur, the 
civil surgeon, the cxeculive engine(M“, Giid Allahabad division, 
and all the tahsildars. The non-official iiKmibers were nomi¬ 
nated, subject to the aj)proval of the Government, by the 
district magistrate, and it w^as laid down that not less than 
one-half should be persons not in Government service. At 
tlje same time the members, official and non-official, of the 
district committee stationed or residing within the limits of 


^Nofificalioii no. 52a, dated ‘21st November I8B3. 
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the Lalitpur subdivision were constituted a subcommittee of 
the Jbansi district committee for the sul.> division, wdth tbe 
sul)divisional magistrate as ex-ojficio chairman, to l)or- 
form file functions of a district committee subject to the 
general control of the Jliansi distrid committee. The 
United Provinces Disti-kd Boards Act (ITT of 1906) con¬ 
solidated and amended the law dealing with local boards, and 
a rule under the Act ]>rescribed the number of inembers to be 
returned from each tahsil in each district. The districts of 
Kumaon and Jlian^i uau'c again exempted* fiom the opera¬ 
tions of the iK'W' Act on the ground that its ])rovisions were 
unsuited to tiie circainistances. Very soon after, however, 
ine exem]kion as ivgards Jhansi was withdrawn! and the 
district was brought into line with others of the province from 
the -1st April ]9()7. The board as now constituted contains 
twenty members in all, five being appointed and ]5 members, 
inchidii]g the chaiianan, being deeded for a term of three 
years, three re})resentatives ('ach coming from tahsils Jhansi, 
Mail and halitpur, arid two (aich from .^( larautha, Moth and 
Mahroni. The sub-committee at Tjalitpur consists of seven 
members, the subdivisional officer and tbe deputy colh'ctor 
stationed there being e.r-ojficio membei’s, and five members 
being elected—J from Lalitjiur and 2 from ^Malironi tahsil. 
The work of the board is of the usual description and its 
])rincipal duties comprise the management of the educational, 
medical and veterinary estahlishments other than those under 
the direct control of the Government or supported by private 
bodies; communications including the local roads, ferries, 
bungalows a<nd the like ; and several mino]’ departments such 
as the administration of cattle pounds, portions of nmul 
land and the maintenance of roadside avenues. The income 
and exy>enditure of the board undem the main heads since 
1891 wall be found in the appendixj . 

The history of state education in Jhansi begins with the 
British occupation, but the wliolo establishment was disorga¬ 
nised by the disturbances of the Mutiny. On the restoration 
of order, in 1858, eight tahsili schools were opened at Jhansi, 


Educa¬ 
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*Notification no. (>87, IX—^20, dated I2(li May 190G. 

I Notification no. 1449, IX—20, dated 21st August 190G. 

^Appendix, table XV. 
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Karahra, Pachor, Moth, Tihander, Mau, Pandwaha and Gavaii- 
tha; and 3ft village schools were established in the district 
which, during the year lft59-60, w^ere attended by ^2,141 
scholars. During that same year three more tahsili schrKds 
w^-ere opened at Tjalitpiir, Mahroni and Madaora. In Iftbl, 
ownng to the transfer of territory to Gw^alior, tahsili schools 
were opened at Parwa Bagar, Chirgaon and Panipur to take 
the place of those at Jhansi, Karahra and Pachor, while a 
school at Eracdih was raised to the same class. In 1862, 
besides the II tahsili schools in the district, there w^ere 76 
village schools teaching 2,185 boys and 72 indigenous schools 
open to GoveTiiment inspection with 023 scholars in Jhansi 
firoper, wliile at Jhansi the tahsili school was raised to the 
})osition of an anglo-vernacidar sch(x>l and an English private 
sdiool was established at Ijalitpiir. Eater in the same year a 
middle vernacular school was ofiened at Lalitpur, and in 1863 
another tahsili school w'as started at Talbehat. In 1866 an 
attenifit was made at female education by oj)ening a girls’ 
school at Ealitjuir, and in the same year another anglo-verna- 
cular school was rifiened at Gnrsarai under ]>rivate management. 
The twa> anglo-vernacular schools at Jhansi and Lalitpur w^ere 
in 1867 raised to the j)osition of inferior zila schools, teaching 
up to the middle class, and the district committee endeavoured, 
hut without success, to start a female school at New^ Jhansi, 
reporting “ that the people have not the slightest sympathy 
with the movement of female (‘ducation, which is indeed almost 
beyond their comprehension.” About the same time the state 
of edneatiou appearc'd generally to be far from satisfactory, 
and the tahsili schools weie reduced to six, namely Bhander, 
Moth, Gursarai, Mau, Talbehat and Mahroni; while the 
demand for English education which w^as reported to have 
•increased resulted in the estaldishment of another anglo-verna¬ 
cular pi'ivate school at Mau. In 1868 tlie zila schools were 
rej)orted to be making rapid progress, and the spread of female, 
education in Lalitpur led in 1870 to the establishment of four 
girls’ schools in Mahroni tahsil in* addition to that at Lalitpur, 
the wliole number being attended by 116 pupils; while 74 
village schools and 50 private schools w^ere teaching in all 
2,^34 scholars. Female education w’as again tried in Jhansi 
and in 1872 seven girls’ sf bools were opened in Jhansi proper, 
w’hile the nnml^er cJ' the^e iit'-titu^ions rose in T^nhtpur to ten^ 
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ilie total number of pupils being 384. In 1875, however, it 
was found that this scheme for female education was too 
•ambitious, poor attendance being I’esponsible for the closing 
of six schools, though all the other educational institutions of 
the district were reported to be doing extremely well. In 
.1880, after some fluctuations, there were 98 schools for boys 
open in the district with *2,190 scholars, and 3 girls’ schocds 
with GO pupils. The number of institutions and pupils in each 
year since 1896 will be found in the apx)endix,* together with 
a list of all the schools in the district in 1908. 

The lai gesl educational institution in the disti ict is the Mac- 
Macdonnell High School, the spacious and handsome building 
of which lies outside the city walls near the cantonments. The School, 
school was originally started as a juivate institution in 1881 by 
two brothers, named Bihari Lai Mukerji and Shama Charan 
Mukerji, who were clerks in the executive engineer’s office. 

The number of pupils, which was orignally only four, rapidly 
lose during the next foui' years; and much difficulty in main¬ 
taining the institution was experienced through lack of funds, 
even though ojie of its orginators, Ba])u Shama Charan 
^^ukerji, gave his services as a teacher gratis. On the trans¬ 
ference of the city and fort of Jhansi to the British in 1886, 
the institution attracted the sympathy of Mr. G. E. Ward, 
then cornniissioner of the Jhansi division, who devoted much 
attention to its advancement. A society and a committee of 
tnanagement were formed, and a set of rules was drawn up to 
legulate the instruction imparted. Soon, the increase of 
pu])ils and the liberal contributions of the ]niblic enabled the 
committee to open classes in which students were prepared for 
public examinations, and in 1889 the success of the institution 
was so assured that the English middle school, supported by 
ihe Government at Jhansi, w^as abolished as superfluous, an 
additional grant-in-aid being given to the high school to enable 
it to cox^e with the increased demand for education. Through 
The liberality of its patrons the committee was able to proceed 
in 1891 to the construction of the ])resent building on land pi*e- 
sented to them for the purpose by Seth Har Lai. The build- • 
ing was designed by Mr. Ward, founded by Mr. F. N. Wright, 
Commissioner of Allahabad, and opened on 4th January 
1896 by Sir A. V. (now Lord) MacDonnell, after whom it is 


*Appf'n(lix, table XVTTT, ct sm. 
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named, the total cost heinj:!; Es. 45,(^00, of which Rs. 1(S,000 
were contributed by the Government. The scliool has 450 
boys at present on the roll, no less than 400 of whom are 
learning English; and it receives a monthly grant-in-aid of 
Es. 285 from the Government and of Es. 100 from t’le 
municipal board. Among its most liberal patrons, ex¬ 
clusive of Seth Mar Ijal, have been the Maharajas c/' 
Tikamgarh Datia and Samthar; Seth Earn Charan Ghan- 
sam Das; Eao Gobind Eao Bahadur; the Bliao Sahib 
of Giirsara.i; tlie Eaja of Tvatera ; and Mr. Ward himself. 
Mention may also be made of tlie valuable services rendered, 
when the building was being built , by rhd)u Jadunath Chau- 
dhri of the Bidilic Works department. The only other anglo- 
vernacuhn- school at present exi.sting in the district is that 
al. Lalitpur. There are middle vernacular schools of the 
tjihsili type at Jhansi, Moth, Gursarai, Man, Tjalitpur, Mah- 
roni and Talhehat, that at Lalitpur being under municipal 
control. In addition to a number of mission and other 
private s('h(K)ls, the district board maintains primary schools 
for boys and gives grants-in-aid to others, while more receive 
grants from the various municipal boards. The only girls' 
scliool in the district maintained by the Government is the 
model girls’ school at Lalitpur, but there are several others 
which receive grants-in-aid. 

Jhansi takes a high ydace among the districts of the 
province in regard to the literacy of its inhabitants; for no 
less than 7’7 ])er cent, of the males and ’3 jier cent, of the 
females were, at the census of 1901, ascertaind to be able 
to read and write. Tt is, however, commonly reported that 
the ambitions of the jieople do not extend beyond this elemen¬ 
tary form of education. There is a noticeable difference bet¬ 
ween Hindus and Musalmans, for, vvhei'oas of the former only 
6*0 per cent, of the males and ‘14 of the females are literate, 
among Musalmans the proportions rise to 11‘3 and *64 per 
cent, respectively. There has been a marked imjirovement 
in literacy under all heads during the last twenty years. 
Tn 1881 only 5'4 per cent, of the males and '07 per cent, 
of the females were able to read and write, while in 1891 the 
percentages had risen to 7’2 and ‘22 per cent. Of those 
literate in the vernacular only 75 per cent, knew Hindi 
only and 13 per cent, only Urdu, the remainder being 
n^quainted in some degree with both. 
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'JI 10 medical institutions maintained from local funds Medical 
comf)riso so ral hospitals and dispensaries. Those at Jhansi 
and Man \V(‘re established before the year 1^1)5 and arc of the 
first class, fhoii^li the lafter was only raised to that position 
ill 1874. S(H‘ond-class disfiensaries e^dst at Moth and (larau- 
llia,, the forriKU’ dating' from 18^5 and the latter fi’om 1887. 

In the subdivision the hospital at Ijalitpur was opened in 1866 
and was the only one in that jMU-tion of the disti’ict till 1890, 
when ariotluu' was built at Mahroni. llesides tliese, there are 
]u)lice hospitals at Jhansi and Lalitjuir and a railway hospital 
at Jhansi. Tn 1900 a fii-st-class state dispensary was opened 
at Tai’ichha at the lieadv\oi‘ks of the Tletwa canal, and a small 
canal dispensary at Dhukwan in 1905. The Woman’s Union 
Missionary Society of America maintains a private institution 
at Jhansi, known as the Mary AckcTinan Hoyt Hospital, 
w hich was opened in 1901 , and another at Sipri Bazar opened 
in 1906, both having l)een built from funds left by Hr. E. V. 

Hoyt of New York. 

The district board derives a considerable income from entile 
cattle pounds, the average annual receipts under this head 
during the last five years having been Bs. 11,864. The 
number of these institutions has varied from time to time, 
according as the need for them has arisen in different y)ortions 
of the district, and until the constitution of the district board 
they were under the direct control of the distruJ magistrate. 

J’hose now existing are located at Bai’W’a Ragar, Khailar, 
Babina, Baksa, Amhahai, Baragaon, Baidaura, Moth, Chir- 
yaon, hira<'hh. Baghaii-a, Punchh, Riaori, TTIdan, Katei’a, Ghat 
Kotra, Ghat Tjahehura, Rakrar, Chhnrahra, Garautha, Gar- 
w^ai, Gursarai, Biuidwaha and Ivakarwai in Jhansi proper; 
and at Talbehat, Bansi, Balabehat, Jakhaura, Jakhlon, Pura 
J\alan, Pura-Birdha, Dongra Kalan, Pali, Khajnria, Jxolwara, 
Birdha, Mahroni, Kelgaw^an, Bar, Madaora, Banpur, Patha, 
Madanpur, Ronjna, Narhat, Girar and Raidpur in the sub¬ 
division. 

The lafids classified as nazul property in this district Nazul. 
cover a considerable area, and consist both of land taken up 
by the Bi’itish Government for public purposes and also of 
properties acquired by inheritance from native Governments. 

The total area is 4,808 acres, exclusive of that which lies 
within municipal limits. This acreage is owned by the 
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Government for administrative purposes, tlie control of mo<at 
of it being entrusted to the district board, and comprises 
3,810 acres of roads, 24 acres covered entirely by buildings 
and 300 aci'cs of miscellaneous plots, sometimes with build¬ 
ings attached. In addition to this there are 75 acres covered 
by forts, most of which lie in the Lalitpur subdivision, 
including the extejisive area occupied by the fort at Talhehat 
and the j'uined fort and palace at Ihuipur. The miscellaneous 
plots consist for the most ])art of encamping-grounds and 
small unoccupied lands or gardens; these am usually leased out 
and bring in-ji small annual income to the district board. The 
nazul ju'operty, the management of which is entrusted to the 
T^mnicipal boards of Jhansi, Ijalitpur and Maii-llanijiur, 
consists, l)esi(les the roads, of a large number of small pro¬ 
perties, whic'h are the sites of public buildings or shops, or 
are coveTvd by ruined houses. The largest extent of this 
land is of course within the municipality of JhaJhsi ; but hei’e 
the only two plots of any large extent are the Narayan 
Bagh measui'ing 85 acres and the rejected cantcmment land 
near Bal[)U]'a, whicli covers 46 aci'es : Ixcsides these the most 
important plots are the Sundarpuri Bagh (17 acres), the Bagh 
Chhatcniwala near the Unao gate (B1 acres), the Bakshiwaila 
Bagh ncMir it (14 acres), and a few other gardens of 5 to 10 
acres in extent. At Lalitpur there are 406 acres of nazul 
land, and at Mau-llanipur there are 134 acres, 108 of which 
are occu])ied i)y tlu^ old parao. In all cases three-fourths of 
the income from these [)!ots is credited to the municipal 
boards and one-fourtli to the Government. 
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History. 

Little iuai('riijls remains tor eoiistructing the earliest 
histor}' of the Jhansi district. The tract probably largely 
consisted of jungle, inliabited ])y ^viId tribes owning allegiance 
to the Maiirva einpei’ors and the successive chiefs wiio each 
in turn styl(‘d themselves lords paramount of northern India. 

The existence of Gupta inscriptions at Deogai'h and otlier 
])laces shows that the tract fell within the dominion of the 
einpiu’ors that dynasty dmang the fourth and iifth centuries^ 

A.I). TIk' discovery of insci’iptions mentioning the Hull 
chieftain Toj’amana, at. Eran and Gwalior, suggests that the 
district was overrun by the Huns at the end of tlie fiftli 
century and remained in their possession till the defeat and 
d('ath of his son Mihirgula in the middle of the sixth century, 

\vh(Mi a [)eri(jd of confusion ensued till Ilarsha X’aj'dhana 
of Idianeswar establislied his rule over the whole of northern 
India. 

It is during the' reign of the last named chief that we get Jejaboti. 
<iur first historical noti('e of Ihmdclkha.nd. Ejugraphic evi¬ 
dence has established the fa(*t that the country now known 
by that name \^■as anciently called Jejabhukti, the Jejahoti 
and Jijhoti of travellers from Tliiien Tsang in the seventli 
to Ibn Batuia in the fourteenth century. This name is 
evidently represented by the (Ihnese ChiJichii'o and the 
country was visited and des(Tibed by Hiiien Tsang in 641 or 
6)4^1 A.]!. The pilgrim states that Chihehit’o lay more than 
1,000 li to the north-east of TTjjain, and inore than 900 li to 
tile south of Mahesvarapiira. The king, who was a Brah¬ 
man, was a firm believei* in Buddhism and encouraged men of 
merit, and learned scholars of other lands collected her-e 
in numbers. * Usually the assumption is made that Khaju- 
rahu must have been the unnamed capital refeiTed to by 
Hiuen Tsang, but, supposing tlie distances to be estimated 
from capital to capital, Khajurahu will not suit the indication 
given by Hiuen Tsang because it lies south-east, not south, 
from Gwalior (Mahesvarapura), and is too far from Ujjain. 
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All tlic distances and bearings given by the traveller are 
faithfully fulfilled by Eran, and it is probable that tlib 
place was the capital of Jejalioti in the seventh century A.U. 
when liiuon Tsang visited it. 

Ti’aditioii almost universally points to the Gonds* as the 
early colonisers of western Bundelkhand, and to the Parihar 
and Ivhati iiaj]njts a,s their successors in Jliansi proj)er. Now 
the llunas whose occupation of w'cstern fhmdelkhand at least 
is attested by the insciiptions of Toraniana are often men¬ 
tioned in books and inscidptions in connexion with Giirjaras 
wdiose name survives as (fujaiy a widely distributeu caste in 
north-wT.stern India. The early Gurjaras seem to have been 
foreign immigi’aiits, closely associated with, and possibly 
allied by blood to, the white Huns. They founded a consider¬ 
able kingdom in Jtajputana, the capital of which w^as Bhinmal 
or Srimal, about fifty miles to the north-west of Mount Abu. 
It has now been definitely establislied that the Parihar Eaj- 
puts arc a branch of tlie Gurjara and Gujar stock. A Mahoba 
tradition slates that a. Parihar kingdom jireceded that of the 
C'ha.ndels and had its capital at Man Sahaniya near Nowgong, 
and it seems probable that this clan established its j)Ow^er over 
western Bundelkhand early in the eight century A. I), during 
the anarchy that ensued after Harshti Vardhana’s death in 
648 A.B. About 810 A.l). one Nagabhata, the Pariiiar chief 
of Bhinmal, defeated the reigning monarch of Ivanauj and 
made that place the headcluarters of his kingdom. His 
successor, IMihira, usually knowm by the title of Bhoja, enjoyed 
a long reign of about half a century from 840 to 890 A.D. and 
beyond question wais a very powx'rful monarch, one of whose 
chief fortresses was at Gwalior. His son and successor 
Mahendrapala pre^served unimpaired the extensive heritage 
received from his father, and was succeeded in turn by his 
sons Bhoja II and Mahipala (circ. 910—40 A.D.). In 916 
A.D. the armies of the Ivashakutra king, Indra III, captured 
Ivanauj and gave a severe blow to the |X)wer of the I^irihar 
dynasty from which it never recovered. 


*Tt'mpIeK a,(frihiitcd to the (londs are found at Bhadona, near the 
Shahpur tank at Talbeliat, and at Kliajra in Banpur. They are usually of 
gneiss and of very sirnpie slrueture. Gond and Chandel works are generally 
mucli confused. 
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Meanwhile the kingdom was threatened from another 
quarter. The exact origin of the Cijandels is unknown. The 
indications, however, are fairly clear that they originated in the 
midst of Gonds near Khajurahu and Maniyagarh early in the 
iiintli century. Their earliest chieftains, known from inscrij)- 
tiens, are iNanmika and Vakpati : the later was succ('eded in 
turn by his sons Jayasakti and Ahjayasakti. The fifth Kaja, 
Ixahila, is both known from ej)if^raphical records and from 
wojks called after him : he died about 915 A.D., aaid it may 
he assumed that the suhoidination of the Ghandels to the 
throne of Kanauj lasted till the close of his reign. His son, 

1 hirshadeva, is recorded to have waged a suc('essful war with 
the king of Kanauj, })Ossihly in conjunction with the Eashaku- 
tra. monarch, while Yasovarma or Lakshavarman, the st'venth 
(handel king, greatly increased the power and confirmed the 
stability of his dynasty })y his conquest and occupation of the 
fortress of Kalin jar. He is said to have waged successful wars 
with tlie Gaudas, Khasas, Kosalas, Kasmiras, Mitlhlas, 
Malavas, Chedis and Gurjaras, and however much the boasts 
of the official panegyrist have to be discounted, tiie reality of 
the c.oiKjuests as('ribed to hin^ is to a large extent ])i‘oved by 
the fact that Jaif)al, king of Hhatindah, called on his son 
J)hanga for assistance against Babuktigin in 9K9 A.T). It was 
probably during his reign that the Chandel power was extend¬ 
ed over the whole of Jejahoti; and the sauje record that chro¬ 
nicles his conquests gives valuable information concerning the 
extent of Hhanga’s empire. The western fronti(U‘ wais inai’ked 
the town of Hhasvat on “the river of Malava,” which seems 
to be meant for EhiIsa, on the Eetwa, His northern bound¬ 
ary was the Jumna which separated his kingdom from that of 
Kanauj, and on the north-west it touched and perhaps included 
(fopadri or Gwalior, which Vajradaman wi’ested fiom thi' 
grasp of the Kanauj sovereign and probably held as a feudatory 
of Dhanga. Hhanga’s contingent shared the disastrous defeat 
of Jaipal at the hands of Babuktigin in 989 A.H. and his son 
Ganda’s forces had no better fortune at the battle of Ohind 
(Waihind) in 1008 A.H.; while the punishment meted out by 
Ganda to Eajyapala, king of Kanauj, for submitting to 
Mahnry.id in 1019, drew down on him the wrath of that 
monarch, who marched against him in the following 
year. Ganda advanced to oppose him, but fled during the 
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witiioiit striking- a blow, leavin;i^- iinineuse booty in the 
hands of the invader. In the following' year Mahmud pene¬ 
trated as far as Kalinjar itself and aeee])ted Ganda’s sub¬ 
mission. Ijiltle is on record concerning the short reigns of 
( fanda’s successors Yidhyadhara, Vijayapala and Devavarman, 
whicli cover tlie peia’od from about 1025 to 1060 A.l)., but 
it was probably during their icigns chat (langgeya Ileva, the 
powerful pi-iiicc of Chedi, overran a great portion of northern 
India, and ])erhaps even annexed the kingdom of Jejakabhukti 
to liis own dominions. His projects of aggrandizement were 
pi’oceeded with by his son Kai’uadeva (circ. 1040 to 1070 x\.l).), 
wjio joined lihima, king of (lujerat, in ('rushing Jdioja, the 
leariuMl king of Malwa, about 10()0 A.l). Kirtivarman, 
brother of J )evavarimxn, who came to tlie (’handel tlirone 
about 1060 A.l)., engaged in proti'acted hostilities with Kama, 
and the latter is probably the unnamed enemy from whom 
Ahitsaraja, Kiitivarman’s hereditaiv minister, wrested the 
fort and district of Dc'ogarh in Lalitpur, wheie he set u]) the 
only epigraphic record that remains of his master. Nothing is 
known of the short reigns of Sallakshanax ai inan, his son Jaya- 
varman, or his brother Kiilhivarman, but Aladanavarman, 
who reigned 07 years fT'orn 1128 to 1165 A.l)., was one of the 
most distinguished mend)ers of the dynasty, and both con¬ 
solidated and extended the dominions of his house.His 
successor Paramardi, better known as Parmal, is the best 
nunembered of all the (diandel jainces, his memory lacing kept 
alive by the poem of Pband Haidai, called the Muhdlxi Khcnid. 
He was attacked in 1182 A.l). by IHthvii’aj, rhauhaii prince 
of Ajmer, and decisivcdy defeated on tlie field of Sirswagarhl 
on the Jahuj river. Alahoba was (occupied for a time bv Pir- 
ihiviraj, who on his jctiuai from his successful foray erected 
a tablet commemoraling his victor}^ at the towji of Madanpur 
in the south of Ijalitpur. By the capture of Mahoba the 
Chandel i)ower was driven eastward, but that of Kalinjar in 
1262 A.D., 19 years later, by Qutb-ud-din Aibak put an 
end for ever to the Chandel domination of th extensive kiiig- 
dorn of Jejakabhukti. 

^Madnnpur whr founded by and named after Madanavarman. In those 
days it was an important town coinmaridiiig a pass on the road from'sSaugor 
to Gwalior. 

INow in native territory west of the Jalaim district. 
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The history of the Chandel dynasty as one of the powei's The Chan- 
of northern India, and as rulers of the country from the Jumna power, 
to the Narbada, ends in T2()8 A.I), with the death of Parmal. 

The Cbandels do not appeal' to have evei' been very numerous 
during the jieriod of their sovereignty, but rather to have form¬ 
ed a ruling caste holding in more or less complete subjection 
various races, including a crowd of (londs, Kols, Bhils and 
other so-called aborigines. Their connection witJi the first 
named of thesc^, is fairly wed established, and it is significant 
to note that the embankments constructed to form reservoirs 
for’ irrigation, wliicli lie scjittei'cd about tlui countI'v, are also 
attril)uted to the (binds. The I’emains of (’handel occupa¬ 
tion in the Jliansi district are found (diiefly in the south of 
Lalitpur, whei’e the ruins of temples at J)eogarh, rhand])ur 
and Madanpur testify to the consolidation of their* rule. 

Besid(‘s these', tr'aditiorrs of th(‘- “ (duindeli Baj ” are {U’e- 
valent e^’ery\vher■e, and the cliaracter'istic tanks for'in^'d by 
massive embankments of sejuai'cd stone's tlu'own a(*i*oss drain¬ 
age line, often surmounted by small temples of the familiar 
CJiandcIi design, are scattered all over the distract.* The 
Cbandels are credited with fabulous wealth, due, in popular* 
tradition, to the ])ossession of the philosopher’s stones (laras). 
ddieii' rule appears to have involved no extinction of other 
(dans whom they found occu{)ying the country, a^id it is pro¬ 
bable that eai'lier immigr*ants in Jejakabhukti wei’e left in 
semi-independent possession of their acquisitions on the con¬ 
dition of paying tribute and supplying men and money to the 
railing Chandel chief. At the last census the district con¬ 
tained only P)96 repi’esentatives of the clan. 

With the downfall of the (liandel power all oi'der was lost Tlie twelfth 
in ddundelkhand. Independent chiefs established themselves 
on all sides and the victories of Qutb-ud-din Aibak, which had 
thia^wn all Malwa and Bundelkhand at the feet of the Musal- 
mans, had little lasting effect. In T284 A.D. Altamsh was 
obliged to send Nasrat-ud-din with a foia-e from Biana. and 
Gwalior to reduce Kalinjar, who on his return was attacked 

*E.g. at Tliarro in Garaiitba, Kura in Man, and Barwa Sagar in 
Jhansi. Also at Siron Khurd and Kisalwaus in Bansi; near Bali, Kironda 
and Lidhora in Balabeliat; at Budlini Narhat, Danlatpiir, Gurha, Sonrai 
and Markhera in Madaora; and at Baripur and Gngfarwara in Banpiir. 

Barwa Sagar, Haibatpiir and other lakes are certainly Chandel. 
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l)V oDe Jahiy, liana of Ijari, and escaped with some difficulty. 
In 1251* Ului^li Khan, while leading* forces af^^ain towards 
Kalinjar, attacked Jahii*, routed his forces and took possession 
of his town Narwar. Among other towns Cluinderi belonged 
to tins chieftain, and it seems probable tliat lie lield away 
over most if not all of La]it})nr. During the reign of the 
em})eror Halban (12(35 to 1287 A.D.) there does not appear to 
have heen further trouhlc in this quarter, but during that 
of his woJ lidess suc<‘essor the Hindus appear to have regained 
their indepemh'iK'e. In 1290 and the following years the em- 
peror Jalal-ud-din ]dundered Djjain and Malwa, while his 
nephew Aia-ud-din subsefpiently ravaged Dundelkhand, pill¬ 
aged Dili Isa and o})tained immense booty at Deogir, return¬ 
ing to (Jwalior in 129G. In tiie confusion caused by the 
second IMuglial invasion of India tlie Hindus rose again but__ 
were ruthlessly crushed by Ala-ud-din and Ihs generals, and 
after Malik Kafni-‘s march to the Deccan in 1800 the Afghan 
power was consolidated over the whole of northern India. 

The Kbaa iuteiiial history of Dundelkhand during this period 

gars. we know little. Many of tliese expeditions must have alfect- 

ed it, and to this period is probably to be ascribed the immigra¬ 
tion juul settling of various Dajput and other clans. One 
tradition says that, after the fall of the Chandel power, the 
Khangars ryse. and ruled Mahoba in subordination to the 
Delhi coui’t. The Kliangars are now the meanest of the popu¬ 
lation, but there is good reason to believe that they did extend 
their power over a considerable ti*act f)f country, which com¬ 
prised ^^ithin its boundaries the whole of Jhansi })r()per. 
Tlieir headquarters were at Knrar or Garh Kurar, situated on 
a rocky einiiumce in territory now belonging to the Orchlia 
state, about 20 miles east-north-east of Jhansi. Tradition 
ascribes eighty years as the duration of their dominion. This’ 
accoi’ds nearly with dates otherwise ascertained, butjio other 
particulars of their subordinate rule are J'orthcoming, and 
thei’e is little reason to suppose that the liigh-spirited Dajput 
castes already in the country owned them other than the 
merest nominal allegiance, or that their })ower was consoli¬ 
dated more than in name over the extensive tract claimed for 
it. 

^E. IT. T., vol. II, pp. 351, Sm. 
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The downfall of the Khangar Eaj was due immediately to 
the rising power of the Bundelas, and it is to an account of 
this clan that we must now turn. Popular tradition ascribes 
the origin of the name llundela to Raja Pancliam, a descend¬ 
ant of tlie Gaharwar Raja of Kashi and Kantit. The last 
king of this line, by name Bir})hadr, had five sons, namely 
Tshri, also called Raj Singh, Hansraj, Mohan, Man and Jagdas 
or l^incliam. During his lifetime Rirbliadr divided his king¬ 
dom between liis childien, giving one-luilf to the four elder 
and the other half to the youngest, who was his favourite. 
The division caused gi'cat ill-feeling,* with the result that on 
the Raja’s death in 1170 A.I). Paiuliam was expelled and 
his share equally divided among the four brothers. Deprived 
of his wealth and kingdom, Panchain went to the famous 
shrine of Bindhachal, five miles west of Mirzapur, and devoted 
himself to the s^iverest asceticism in honour of Durga. After 
nine days of austeilties he resolved to oflet his head as a sacri¬ 
fice to the goddess, but before he consummated his resolve the 
goddess cried : “ Thou wilt enjoy the happiness of a king.” 
Receiving no answer to his request tJiat the goddess would 
give him a visible sign, Pancliam resumed his religious 
('hauls and tried to cut his tliroat with his sword, but the 
goddess thereupon appeai-ed and told him that he would be¬ 
come a raja and that his descendants would rule over Central 
India. In commemoration of the drop ibiuid) of blood that 
fell from Ids self-inflided wound, she told him that his des¬ 
cendants would be called Bundelas. Pancham collected a force, 
defeated liis brothers, seized the kingdom and made Benares 
his eastern capital. In 1*214 he was succeeded by his son Bir, 
('ailed Bvndela in compliaiu'e with tlie command of the( 
goddess, who extended his sway over 'several neighbouring 
kingdoms. In 1*281 he is said to have subdued Kalpi and 
Mahoni, and after defeating Bhojavarman, Chandel, to have 
annexed Kalin jar and thence extended his conquests to Rewa, 
Oudh and the Doab. 

On the truth of these assertions, all of which apyx'ar tc he 
based on the Bundcl Charitr, no reliance can be placed. 
About the year R)90 A.D. a raja of the Gaharwar clan named 
Chandradeva seized Kanauj and established his authority over 
Benares and Ajodhya. The assertion that Raja Pancha-m 
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made Beiuires ‘dds eastern capital” suggests that a state was 
founded at that place which was semi-independent of Kanauj, 
and an independent dynasty founded by him may have extend¬ 
ed its dominions westward. His son Kaja Ihr is said to have 
attacked the dominions of Batar Khan Afghan, ” in the north¬ 
west ” and to liave gained a victory over him, after a well- 
contested fight. Here we seem to touch historical fact. Be¬ 
fore H90 A.D. Shahab-ud-din Ghori had become undisputed 
master of the Punjab and the dread inspired by the victorious 
Musalmans aiany constrained the jarring states of nortliern 
India to lay aside their quarrels and combine for a moment 
ligainst tlie f(>reign foe. In 1191 A.D. Pirthiviraj succeeded 
in inllicting a severe defeat on the invaders at Talwaii betwec'n 
ddiaiK'sar and Kaiaial, which foix'cd them to retire beyond tlie 
Indus. A year later, in 1192 A.D., tlie Sultan having returned 
with a fi’esh for(*e, again encounku-ed on the Siime field Ih’ith- 
viraj, who was at the head of an immcTise liost, swollen by 
contingents from numerous confederate princes. The Hindus 
were defeated, Prithviraj was taken ])i*isoner and executcal in 
cold blood, and the wndclied inhabitants of his caqutal, Ajnuu’, 
wei’e either put to the sword or sold jjito slavoy. In 1193 
A.D. both Delhi and Kanauj fell, and Benares, the holy 
citadel of Hinduism, in the same year becipne the prize of the 
vi(*tors. Th(' surjender of Gwalior in 1196 A.D., the capiaire 
of Anhilwara in 1197, the capitulation of Kalinjar in 1203, 
and the con(|uest of Oudh, Beliar and Bengal by Bakhtiar 
Khilji in 1204 brought the whole of northern India into 
subjection to the Tvlusalmans and sca.ttcjed the Pajjait clans 
far and wide. , An important consequence of the capture of 
Kanauj was the migration of the bulk of the Gaharwar clan to 
the deserts of Marwar in Baj[)utana. In this migi*ation, or 
inde])endentiy of it but about the same time, the Thmdelas 
probably took part,* and settled at Mahonit in 1256 under 
Arjunj)al, gTandson of Bir Bundela, who is said to have married 

*The true origin of the Bundelas, like tluit of most of the Rajput clans, 
is lost in obscurity, and the account given in the text cannot claim to be 
more than that of the probable course of events. The tradition that Bir 
Bundela first subdued Kalpi and Mahoni and then annexed Kalinjar and so 
on through Rewah, Oudh and the Doab; or its variant, that he first con¬ 
quered Kalinjar, then Kalpi and finally settled at Mahoni, is manifestly devoid 
or Iiistorial truth in the light of the facts previously stated; for during the 
thirteenth century Kalinjar was certainly held by the Chandcls, while 
Bundelkhand was several times overrun by the Musalmans, who are little 
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a daughter of the “ Tear of Gwalior.” His son Sohanpal is 
reported to have subdued Kutliaragarh'^ and to have raised the 
Hag of victory long over Jaitra.f The next sfep in the progress 
of the clan was tlie ousting of the KhajigarsJ by tlie capture of 
the fort of Kurar, the date of which is given as sennvat 1345 
or Td88 A.D. This was brought about as follows. Jhrbal, 
the eldest son of ArjunpaU who succeeded his father, is said 
to liave given only a few villages, to Sohanj)al, his brothej-. 
The latter, wlio had conti*acted an alliaiU'C with the Hhandera 
clan of Gaueskluu-a, § dissatisfied with liis share of the inherit- 
aiK'C, went to Naga, the Khangar I\aja of l\urar, in search 
of lielp. Naga pi'oinised to aid iiiin on condition that he 
would eat, dj-ink and intertnany with liiin. Tliis suggestion 
so enragcnl Sohanpal that he jirepared to leave th(^ Jvliangar’s 
court foithwith, when his inoveinents wcue precipitated by 
the intelligence that Naga contemplated forcibly detaining 
him and compelling liini to accede to his [)i-oposals. Sohan¬ 
pal fled to one IMukatman (’haiihan, who was a descendant of 

iiK'ely to liavc' lost thru’ Ijold on so important a ])la(;-t‘ at Kaljn. Oiu’ 
lion, however, has been mach' w’hich, thoujjjh not l>y any means substantiating 
llu‘ exaggerations tif the hards, oH'ers at least an t'xjilanation of how the 
nimdeliis c'ame so early to he erxlited with a d(»ininion nearly as extensive as 
that which tliey ludd later on. This is that tlie Gaharwars were associated 
with the niiars, who are known from other evidence to have s]>read themselves 
about this time over an extensive tract of country, including a largo portion 
of Hiindelkliand. The Bundclas are not rtvognised as Rajputs of juire blood : 
at the saim* time tlieir coniu'ctioii w itli the Gaharwars is not disputed, and 
the story of tie origin of their name, as given in the text aflt^r tlie hards, 
is quite in keejimg with the j>ractiee of inventing genealogies to eover ancestral 
lucsallianrrs, wlaui the descendants had afterwards risen to fame. The ac¬ 
count given by llic author of the Hadikat'l akalim of the origin of the name 
IS jihilologicaPy imjirobahle. Probahly the whole significance of the story 
is that 'a hirf^c body of iminigranls entered Bundclkhand, while the names of 
the places they e()n(]Ucred arc namely the jiroininent landmarks in the route 
they took. It is unlikely that peo])Io who had aceomplished the ditheult task 
of compicring Kalinjar and Kaljii waould settle down in an out-of-the-way 
place like Mahoni. Another suggestion of their origin is that the Bundelas 
are the descendants of a marriage between a Gaharwair and a Khangar. 

*T]ie fact that this place is some times coupled with Man and called 
Man Mahoni points to tlie fact that the Man in tahsil Kunch of the dalaun 
district on the Paluij river must he meant. Rut there is another Ma-hona 8 
miles from Gopalpiir, now in Gwalior territory, which may he the place 
indicated. Tt lies in 20*^ 17' and 79° 2'. 

t These places are nntraceable, but Jaitra appears to he the same as 
Jaitpura and Kutharagarh to be Kuthara of the atlas sheet, hotli in Gwalior 
territory near Mahona. The latter is almost certainly not Katera fgarh) in 
the south of Man tahsil. 

tJndging from the present-day distribution of the Khangars, the 
Bundelas at Mahoni were contiguous to, if not actually within, the limits of 
the Khangar dominions. 

§In an island of Orchha, l(i miles west of Jhansi. 
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'DliaiulPTii and commanded 4,000 ineii on behalf of tho 

Raja. Mukatman, however, refused to help and would only 
promise to remain neutral. After tliis Sohanpal solicited aid 
succ'essively from the Haliiyi^ars, Chaulians and Kachhwahas, 
hut wiihout success. A Ranwair Itajput, however, named 
Panpal, Ja^jiidar of Kai'hara,! offered assistance, and the two 
consj)ired to rcnnoAe Naifa hy strataijem from his kiu'^dom, 
Avhi(*h v\as worth 10 lakhs. It was agreed that Sohanpal 
should ^'o to Kurar, [uetend to accept Na^^a’s conditions of 
intermarriage, and invite the raja and liis relatives to his 
house. Tlie plot wais cairi-ied out as a^ieed n])on: and when 
Raja Nap^a, with his Iwothers and ministeis, came to Bohan- 
pahs liouse, they were treacherously slaughtered hy the con¬ 
federates and their retainers. In this waw Sohanpal became 
Itaja of Kiuar and obtained j)ossession of all tfie Klian^ar 
doTninions : he apt)oint(aI Idiipal and Mukatinan his ministers, 
and ^*ave tlie former his daughter in marria^^e wdth the village 
of Itaura as doAvry, and his youneer brother Rayapal a jagir 
worth one lakh. 

The fourteenth and fifteentli centuries are almost a 
blank. The revolts tliat took ]dace in the latter Iialf of the 
rei^i^'n of Ala-ud-din wyue .yAidually quelled, but no explicit 
mentioTi is made by the historians of Thmdelkhand. Plis 
cruelties and exoibitant taxes, however, finally brou^^ht ruin 
and disaster, aiul insurrections broke out on all sides. During 
the rei^^n of Riroz Bhah some ordei’ was restored, for in I87fi 
A.I), wc readt that “ the frontiers of tho empire were secured 
by ])la(ln^- them under the chari’e of ^reat and trusty muirs, 
Thus on the side of Hindostan, on the Renp^al frontier, the 
feof (ikfa') of Karra and Mahoba and the shikk of Dalaniau 
we.rc placed under the cljar^e of Malik-ns-Sharq Mardan 
Daulat,” wdiile that of Kalpi lernained undisturbed. The 
northern portion of the district unquestionably fell within the 
latter’s jurisdiction. In the confusion wliich ensued after 
Timur's invasion of India the various feofs of the empire 


*Thaf is, he had intermarried with Dlnindera Rajpnta. 
fThe flame as Karahra in Gwalior, 27 miles w’est of Jhansi. 

JE. H. T. TV, p. 13. The only Mnsalman building of note at Lalitpnr, 
the Bansa, bcarR the name of Firoz Shah and the date aamvat 141.5 or A.D. 
1345. 
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remained securely in the hands of the amirs, and we find 
Mahmud Khan soji of Malikzada Firoz, in possession of the 
shikk of J\alpi and Malioba."^ 

The period was one of (juiet consolidation of power for the 
BundtTis. Soh;ui{)al died in T29t) AJ). and was succeeded by 
his son, HaTjendra. The latter died'in ld26 and was succeeded 
by Nanak J/(^va., who in tui’ii was suceet'dcal in J‘^(j() bv Iv.s 
soil Prithviraj. This chief is said to have framed pfood laws for 
liis subjects and to have reduced his kinsmen, tlii' dt si'cndaius 
of Ai'jimpars sons Hirbal and Dayapal, to obedience. This 
action of his piobably means tlia.l lie was slron.^' enough to 
ai’rest that fatal tendency amon^ the Ihn.Jelas to split u[) into 
a mimlxa- of petty states. Tbatliviraj liad a son named Ham 
Chand, but whether he was ever chief of the Bundelas or not 
is unc('rtain. At any rate tlie throne descended about 1400 
A.j). to M(‘dipal, son of ihim (fiiand, and from him to Aijun 
Deva. about M lb. When Malkhan succeeded his father Arjun 
Beva in 1475 A.l). the Bundelas had become a power in the 
land, but how far their dominion extended at this time it is 
impossible to say. Like other chieftains, Malkhan or Ivis 
ancestors had jirobably taken the opportunity of greatly stren^^^- 
thenin/:^' tlieir power over a lar^'e tract of country wliicli, if 
it iiu'luded the old Khan^ar llaj, must have stretclied from the 
Pahuj river a(*ross to Mahoba. The southern jiail of tlie dis¬ 
trict probably w'as Tn the hands of Jhija Sanka, chief of (liitor, 
who liad be.'oro the be^innin<^ of the sixteenth century cap¬ 
tured both Bhilsa- and Chaiideri.t In H82 ATalklian is said 
to have been strong enough to Qppose Bahlol Tiodi, but liis son 
Eudr ITata]), who succeeded him, is reported to liave annexed 
a portion of the kingdom of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, yieldin^^ 
crores. And it is related tliat when Bahai* had reduced Chan- 
derij he only succ^eeded in recovering Falpi from Budj* Pratap, 
and appointed him to rule the rest of the kingdom. The only 
fact that can be gleaned from the brief notices wdiidi relate 
to this ])eriod is that the Biindela chiefs Malkhan and Eudr 
Pratap, like othei- Hindu cliiefs, had taken advantage of the 

*K. H. T., IV., p. 37. IE. H. T., VI., p. 261. 

IKaja Sanka liad obtained Chanderi during the confusion that })revailed 
in the reign of Ibrahim Lodi. He bestowed it on one Med ini Hao, “a pagan 
of great consequence”, vide E. H. I., IV, 275; ,T. A. S. B., LXXI, Pt. I, 
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* wais that ensued between the rival cdaiinaiits to the tlirone of 
Delhi and their various amirs to carve out for themselves an 
extensive principality, the possession of which they were, at 
the he^'innin^' of the sixteenth (‘entury , ])repared and strong 
enough to contest witli anyone. 

Kaja Eudr Tratap, who was the eldest son of Malkhan’s 
younger (pieen, succeeded his father in 1507 A.D., his other 
hrotijers ])eing ap])ortioned j(igirs for their support, Bir Chand, 
tlie son of tlie elder Ixani, I’eceiving tlie estate of Beona.^ 
On l^Iay 1st, 1501 Kiidr JVataj) founded tlie city of Orchha and 
“ made it a military station.” This date mai’ks an epoch- 
making event in the history of Bundelkliand, and from it. is 
certainly to be caknlaled the jiei’iod diu-ing wliich Bundela. 
I'ule spread throughout both portions of the district. Budr 
Pratap was killed in a contest with a tiger in the same year, 
and was succeeded by his son, Bhaiti ('hand, who is sometimes 
called the founder of Orcliha, and wdio was assisted \n the 
administration by his brother, ]\fadhukai’ Sah : the other sons 
were appeased with various jagiTs. In this division of the in- 
beritaiK'e the Bimdela kingdom appears to have been split into 
two portions; for Bao Udiajit, the tln’rd son of Budr Pratap, 
is reported to have received Afahewa,! by which is apparently 
meant all the Binuhda ])ossessions east of tlie Dhasan. During 
the reign of Bharti Chand the emperor Sher 8hah made an 
expedition into Bundelkhand, in the course of which lie ex¬ 
perienced considerahle o])]H)sition from the Ihmdela.s.J Tli<' 
emperor ])iassed on to Kahujar, wliich he besieged and took in 
1545 A.D., but lost his life from an accidentally exydoded 
shell under the walls of the histoiac foiii’ess. And during tlie 
ensuing confusion of Hmnayun’s invasion the Bundeki power 
was extcruh'd over the whole tract of country between the 
Sindh and Ken rivers south of a line drawn from Owalior to 
Kalinjar. On the south-west their dominions were bounded 

^Tahsil lium-h, district Jalann. His descendants el ill hold it. 

■fThe Gazetteer and Giwan Mazbut Sinpfh say Mahoba, but Mahewa 
which rests on the authority of Siham Lai is probably right. It is near 
Mail in Chhatarpur. 

7E. H. I., IV, 407, wliere Ahmad Yadgar is quoted as saying that the 
reason for the expedition was that Bir Singh Deo Bundela, who had been 
summoned to court, had fled and taken refuge with the Raja of Kalinjar 
who refused to give him up; vide also ,T. A. S. B., LXXT, Pt. I, 1902. Thr 
Bundelas certainly never took Kalinjar in Bharti Chand’s reign. 
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by the kingdom of Malwa, and on the Boiith merged, with no 
definite dividing lijies, -in the wild region known as Gondwana. 

The Hindi chroniclers assert that during the eai ly years of The reign 
Akhar’s reign several sanguinary })attles took place between the 
Musalman forces and tlie Biindelas for the supremacy of the 
coLinti’y which the later had usurped. An engagement is 
alleged to liave taken plac'C at Baronh^ against tlu', Muham¬ 
madans under Niamat Khan, at Blianrert against Ali Quli 
Khan, and at ChelraJ against Jain Quli Klian, the 
impei’ial force in all cases being defeated. Nn mention 
however, of these battles is made by the Midiammadan 
liistorians, and there seems to he little reason to doubt 
that, in the systematic distribution into siibahs and sarkars 
undertaken by the Delhi monarcdi, the whole of Bundelkhand 
was reckoned in the imperial dominions and paid its contribu¬ 
tions to the imperial exchequer. § The northern portion of the 
distri('t, including Oi’chha, fell within the sarkur of Eraclih 
and the siihah of Agi'a, while the bulk of Lalitpur appeal's 

*lii Dalia, 5 iiiiloK \v(‘s1 of Dalia town. 

*ilTi (iwalior, la miles K. N.-ti. of Tlatia town. 

fSaicl to Ite, in Datia ; there is one Chelra some 15 miles east-south ot 

Moth. 

§Tlie distribution of this ])ortion of the rotmtry over maliah is extremely 
liard to traee owing to the duplication and confusion of names, d’hansi proper 
foil within Erfecnh, jniaiider, Bijpur or Bhijpnr (78° IKV, 25" 10'), Bandor 

(I’andwaha) and Jhatra (in Orchha 79° 7' and 25° 2'). The last named 

comprised 1 maJhIs, paid 11,787,901 revenue and contributed i,000 

cavalry, 15,000 irifanlrv and 70 elephants to the army. No cultivated area 
is given in the Aui-i-Ahhari , hut the prevailing caste was that of Kajputs. 

1'his mahal obviously comprised most of the northern portion of the present 

Oreliliix state. Eraelih luid an area of 025,597 higliits witli a revenue of 
2,922,436 dams and must have extended over portions of Jalauii and Samthar. 
rihander had an area of 257,043 bigJias and paid 2,533,449 dayns revenue. The 
rf]ief residents of both these places were Kayasths and Afghans. Bijpur had 
in area of 30,035 ami Bandor of only 8,951 highas, their res))eetive revenues 
lleing 1,391,097 and 401,111 dams. The fact, that Parihars occupied the 
latter makes its idenlification almost eerlain. Tn Lalitpur, “Thanwarah 
Lalitpur, etc., 3 mahals” are mentioned with an area of only 10,977 acres; 
there is a village called Tnnwarah, 9 miles north-west of Lalitpur, with some 
Muhammedan remains, and possibly another mahal is concealed under the 
name Rodahi which is Ludhai. These w'ere in the sarkar of Chanderi. The 
nrea of Balabehat is not given, and that of Lhamoni only amounted to 13,007 
highas. The indications go to show that the distribution of the country in 
Akbar’s time was much the same as later, viz.^ that Jhansi proper and 
Orchha belonged to Erachh, most of Lalitpur to Chanderi, and the south¬ 
eastern corner to Dhamoni and so to Saugor. How far the sarkar of Krachh 
extended to the south or south-east cannot be determined, but it probably 
touched the large straggling sarkar of Kanauj or Garha Marrdla in the subah 
of Malwa; this perhaps accounts for the fact that Sadiq Khan, who was 
governor of Garha, was sent against Madhukar Sab. 
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to licive belonged to the sarkar of CliLindori in the subah of 
Malwa. The extreme southern j)art of the subdivision was 
comprised in tlie parganas of Balabehat and Dhamoni, apper¬ 
taining to the sarkar of Ifaisin, and it may be assumed 
that either the Narain river or the line of the ghats was 
the dividing Wwe between the tw'o sarkars. Tn the year 1574 
Madhiilon- Rah i-ebelled and oveiTaii the c'onntiy in the dii'ec- 
tion of Sironj and (Iwalior. He was attacked by Saiyid Mu- 
Jiammad Ba*-a,"’' who dinxe him back tb his owm dominions, 
but he was certainly not subdued and remaijied in open ]*evolt. 
In 157b A.D. ! “ Tliis zamindar having been guilty of some 

overt acts, Sadiq Khan was sent with a ('-onsiderable force 
to induce him by kind words to return to his alk^gia-nce or 
to com])eI him, if necessary.” The first opposition was 
encoiintfu'ed at Jvarahra,+ where the Panwar governor of the 
fort had prepared for resistance. Capturing the place, the 
royal forces marched towards Orchha, systematically cutting 
dowm tlie jungle on the w^ay, and engaged the enemy on the 
banks of the Betwa river. After a severe engagement the 
Bundelas were defeated and put to flight, Horal Heo, the 
Baja’s eldest son, being among the slain, and Orchha^was 
occu])ied. In nc'coordance with his. usual fjolicy of leniency 
and coju'iliation, Akbar reinstated Madhukar Sab in his 
dominions. Tn 1591 A.D. ATadhukar Sail again oveiran the 
country in the direction of Rironj and Gwalior. In that year 
prince Shah Murad^ wTio had been af)pointed to the 
government of Alalwa arrived at Gwalior on his way to the 
headquarters of his snbah, and finding the n^bellious raja in 
possession of the [)arganas of Gwalior ” resolved to chastise 
him.” Madhukar Sail assembled his forcesll to resist him, 
but was defeated in battle and forced to fly into the jungles 
and hills.^ All his feialtories were ravaged, and then his son 

* Alias MahTYiiid llarha. fE. H. T., Vol. VI, 58. 

tin Gwalior, 27 miles west of Jliansi. 

SThe following account rests on the authority of Kizamuddin Ahmad, 
and diffcTs considerably from the romantic version of Diwan Mazbut Singh 
in 1. A. S. B., BXXT; 1902. 

II According to Budaoni this took place in the vicinity of Narwar. 

^Wliere he is said to have died a jnatnral dertth, apparently also on tb© 
authority of Budaoni. 
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Ham Cliaiular,'*' who wa>s his eldest son and representative, 
came hurnblv to beg for mercy and to be admitted a subject 
of the imperial ttirone. Tie waited on tlie prince and pie- 
sented a large trilnite, and the prince sent liim to the emperor 
who, wdien lie anivcd, gi-anted him a free pardon, best¬ 
owing on Jiiin tlie kingdom of his father. The other sons 
of Madhnkai’ Sail were appoiTioned various jagirs, as usual, 
for tlieir support, and in the distribution Bir Singh Deo, 
(lie youiigesl-; reccivcHl Baroni.l Baja Ham Sah appears to 
lui\e remained all his reign a. loyal servant of the throne, while 
his younger brother Ihr Singh Deo spent his time in jdunder- 
ing exgecht ions or resoll, sometimes alone and sometimes 
assisted by his other brotheis. An extensive campaign to¬ 
wards the end of the century is said to have brought into his 
hands Bhandcr, Ivarahra and Erachh; but he was soon ousted 
from his acajuisitions by the iuifierial generals, aided by Ham 
Sah, only to repossess himself of them as soon as the hostile 
forc'.es had withdrawn. Whethei* he made the first advanec^s 
heeause he found himself in dangei* at this time, or was liimself 
in the first iiistaiiee a]>[a*oac}jed by prince SalimJ cannot 
with accuracy now be determined, hut his desperate charac'ter 
commended him to tlie future emperor as a likely tool to 
carry out his design of getting rid of Akhar’s favourite minister 
Abul Fazl, whom the prince regarded as resfionsihle for the 
estrangement between himself and his father. At any rate, 
instigated hy the priiK^e, Thr Singh Deo attacked and murder¬ 
ed the celebrated Sheikh at Sarai Barar, between Narwar and 
Antri, on 11th August K)()2.§ When Akbar heard of the 
dastardly deed, his grief and r;ige knew no bounds. Imme¬ 
diate orders were issued for (lie pursuit and punishment of the 
assassin. The Haiia\an, who wa.s in vicinity of Anlii al the 
time, with a lai’ge force, at once started off. He forced 


*AUas Rarn Shah. 

{Near Dafia. The otlier jtujirs were lo DiiUiar Kao, Sipri; to Katan 
Sen, Ghor Jhamai (27 mileR S.-Ti. of Saugor); to Tndarjit, Nadkachiiwa (6 
miles N. E. of Kaehor) : to Kartap Kao, Kiinch; to Har Singh, Bhasneh (in 
Garaiitha, 86 miles E. and N.-E. of dliansi). 

tThe Moinoirs of the Emperor Jahangir suggest the second, and are 
most likely the truer version. E.H.T. ■ :VT, 289, 

§E, H, I., VI, J07. The occurrence is described at length, from 
personal knowledge, by Asad Keg. E. H. I., Vl, 164 et seq. The actual 
swords used by Bir Singh Deo and Abul Eazl are still in the possession of 
the Maharaja of Tikamgarh. 

13-.1.D. 
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Bir Singh Deo to retire Iroin Bliander* and then shut him 
up in Eiac‘lih,f wliich was closely invested. Owing to 
some culpable negligence, however, Bir Singh Deo and his 
handful of desperadoes were allowed to escape by night right 
through the Kairayan’s (dephant stable yard. The pursuit 
was now tnkcn up by Sheikh Abdur Ihdinuin and Abduliah 
Khan, who were powe]*fully iVinfoi’cc'd. Bir Singli was 
driven to Orchlia,+ which was again captured, but escaped 
to the jungles once more, after poisoning all the wells and 
I'endering the position untenable for the royal foi'ces. At 
last the Ininied fugitive was r(m(lered safe from iinilier pursuit 
by the death of Akbar in Jb04 A.D. 

On the succesisiion of Jahangir in IbOo Bif Singh Deo 
together with Sharat Sab, J\am Sab and Indaijit was sum¬ 
moned to Debli. A royal \\\th the title of Alabaraja 

was conferred on Jbr Singli Deo, and Ihnn Sab was detained 
at court. In this way tla^ former became master of all the 
Ihmdela jiotssessions, a position which was naturally reseiued 
by the latter', who ladin'iied to Oi'c'blia and prepar'cd to contrast 
th(! inlieritan('(', aided by his grandson Sliarat Sail. By the 
(unperor’s orders Abdiillai* Khan Iroin Kalj)i and other an//r.s* 
v/(U’e sent to Bii' Singh D<a>'s assistanc(‘, and alter' sona^ in¬ 
decisive lighting near* ()r(diba lu'goliations were opened bet¬ 
ween Bam Sab and Abdullah Khan. 'The latter' tr(a)clierously 
seized the Ihrndela chief and sent liiin under* escort to Dehli, 
where he wars detained by Jahangir till lOOS A.D. Alrainwhile 
his grandson Bharat Sah took the hard iir the intertribal feird, 
and in spite of Bir Singh Dco’s (tforts succeeded in capturing 
Dhamoni in 1607 A.D. In the following year, in order to 
br'ing about freace and perhaps as a. counterpoise to Bir 
Singh Deo, the emjreroi- r*el(‘ased Bnni Sah and appointed him 
Raja of Rac:5 and r-irlej- of a trar^t of ('onntr*y wutb a revenue of 
three lakhs, whic'b ])i-actically comjaised the wdiole of the 
present subdivision of Lalitpur, 

The liistory of the district now^ becomes practically that 
of two separate states, and must be treated separately. To- 


*E. H. I., VT, m jihid and also p. 160. 

tE. H. L, VI, 113. 

§In Lalitpur, pargana Banpur, 17 miles N.-E. of Lalitpur. 
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wards tlie end of the lei^'n of Jahangir, Ihr Sin^ii Deo’^ is 
said to Iiave l)e(‘onie disaffected and to have oppressed all the 
zaniindars in liis nei.ehbonrhood. Tlie reasons foi' tlie ill feel¬ 
ing are unknown, hut the iinpei’ial hold on the tui'bulent chief¬ 
tain w^as retained by Uh' detention of his soil, Jujliar Singh, 
at court. Ultimately Hi]- Singli Deo pj’edeceased the emperor 
by a few months. ! and iinm(‘dlately on the accession of Shah- 
jahaj] in KrJS Jnjfiar h‘1‘1 Ihe comt, piTX'eeded to Orchha and 
set about pi'cpai'at ions for rcbt^llion. A Corcf' was f'()nse(jnently 
xmt against him under Mnhahbat J\han, I\lian Khinjan. and 
llie imperial foi'C('s ('on\orecxi on <)rchlia, wliik' Abdullah Khan 
<‘aptiired tlu‘ forti-ess of Ki’achh. Jnjhar Singh was bc‘sieged 
in Orchha, and, finding no means of e>scajje. surrendtaed and 
made his submission.:!: Ho was accordinglx [):ir(ion(*d and 
sent on scaw icc' to the Deccan.^ Shoi’tl\ aJ’leiwatds lie je- 
turiKal to (>i'<'hha. liaiving his sou Ihk rama iil . also called 
Jagati’aj. and his ('onlmgcail (.)f men with Alidiahhal Khan, 
uiul made an atlac'k or. Him Nai'ain. roiniifulur of (hnha. and 
induced him to surrtaHl(a‘ th(‘ I'oia (»l ( I la ui-agarh. whie!i in 
\iolation of his aLU'eement ho prcxxH'ded to oe(aip\ taking pos¬ 
session at the sanu' time of all the money and valnal)les it 
i‘ontained. Ifim Na.rain himself was put to diaitli, hut his 
soil ri'paired to coint and com[)lained. A uirnuni was accord- 
ingl\ s(.ai1 to dnjhar Singh charging him with the' murder of 
Ihm Narain. and wath taking possession of (lai’ha without tlie 
empero]-’s authority, and dii’octing liim t<i surrender the 
tt‘n‘itor\' to the oftici'rs of the crown, or else to gne up the 
UKfirs he held in his own countrx, and to send to court ten 
Idli’lis of npiees in cash out of the moiu'v he had taken from 
Him Nai-ain. flujhar Singh, getting notice of this iaruian 
fi’om his agents before it ari’ived, and beidg lesolvi'd to resist, 
directed his son Hiki’amajit to escaju' wuih his ti\)o]>s from 
Balaghat, whither he had goiu' with Khandauran, and to 
(.*ome to his assistance, Bikrainajit tided ticcordingly, but wais 

*Bir Sinnli J )c‘o built the at Dalia, and tin* forts of Jliansi and 

Dbatooni. His kingdom is said l-o have compiisod 81 pargana^ and 
1‘2,00() villagt's. IL' ceitainlv riilod an o\iensivt‘ tra,i*l of connlrY, including 
the whole' of Jluinsi ]uo|)or. He is usually called Bar Singh or Nar Singh 
l)y tlu' MuluMuinadan liistorians. 

I B. H. 1., VIT, 7. 

rihid. 

§E. H. I., VII, 47 et seq. 

1170 miles west of Jabalpur. 
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attacked iit Aslita/*' by Khan Zaiiian, lui'iiii of the Payiii^hat, 
and ]()sl a lar^e Jimnher' of his men, besides hein^’ liiniself 
\V()iind(Hl. Meanwliile an ann\ of ’JO,000 men was collected 
imdei‘ the command of [)nnc(' Amany/A'h. Tlu' \aiions con¬ 
tingents miited at Inlander, and advanced on Orchha, whei'o 
Jiijliar Sinyh dad 5,000 horse and L0,000 foot, ddie imperial 
forces, contiiuiaily harassed in the dense jungles by the l^nn- 
delas, jiiished on to Kahmarwali,-f two miles fiom Orchha, 
hefor(' tlu'ii- adv;(nc(‘ was (‘ont('sled. Defeat in a shar[) 
eneayeiiu'iit lieia^ so aiarmt'd diijhar Sin^ii that he determined 
to e.^citpe with all hi.s familx to Dhamom, leavin^j’ only a small 
^ari’ison on Oi'chha, wdncli a few days later capitnlated. The 
|•(’he! \\<i.s iKwi [)m-sued to Dhamoiii, which lit' also t'Nat'uated, 
art('r i)lt)win,u op all llit' hiiildin^es J'oimd it. The ^anason left 
ht'liind to liold it made a stout resistancto and iindi'r cover of 
an aerecment to ca[)i(iilate, w’ei’e ahlt' to makt' tlu'ir waiy out 
and hide in the jim.rtles. Jnjhar Sm^li then jiroceeded to 
< liaiirayai’h, hut on ht'arin^e of lh(' appi’oacli of the imperial 
forces he ai^'ain fled with offerin*.!' any opposition. After a 
Iona and t^xcitin^' chase in the inhospitable wilds of (londwana, 
almost as far as (iolkonda. dnrin,i 4 which tla* ^liisalman aiaiiy 
piv^>('d him closely and cut off most of his followers, he and 
his suji were put to death with p'eat cruelty by the wild hill- 
men of those tracts. Their lieads w’ere rut off, sent to court, 
and tixod up as a w’arninf]; to others over the t>ate of Sehui'. 
kleanwhile the emperor himself jiroceeded to Orchlia. where 
th(' iK'W-^ was hrou'.iht to him of tlu' captuie of the foil of 
dhaiiM.i 

An intei-re^^iium now' seems to have ensued for several 
years, durin;.^ which no one w'as set up on the throne of Orchha 
till the kingdom, ^^reatly diminished in extt'nt,§ was conferred 
on Pahar Sin^h, the second son of Bir Singh Deo arid brother 
of dujhar Singh. Tlie interval, howawer, was filled in part 
l)> a desultory guerilla warfare, carried on by the famous 
Ohampat Ihii. This bold leader was the eldest son of Bhag- 
want Tvai, the giandson of Rao Udiajit, third son of Raja 

*r,0 miles S.-W, of Bhopal. 

M’rohahiv liu- same as KumbaiTa, half way between Jhansi and 
Orelibu. 

Tit appears lo have remained in the power of the Miiaalrnans from 
this time onwards till 174'^ A.D. 

HjaiT^e jofiirs, aiTionnting in each rase to one lakh, were distributed 
among the other sons of Bir Singh Deo. 
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Riidr Pi'atap, who had obtained Mahewa in jagir. He is 
said to have greatly distinguished himself at the siege of 
Orchha, under Jujhar Singh, and, when the imperial army 
had been disbanded after that chieftain’s defeat, to have made 
himself niiister of all the country round Orchha. Here he was 
again attacked about 1638 by the Dehli forces, but succeeded 
in eO’ec-ting his escape and continuing' his Javages. The 
latter, however, do not concern the Jhansi district, which for 
the remainder of this century I’ernained partly in the hands 
of the Mughals, partly in those of the Bundela chiefs of 
Orchha or their relations in allegiance to the Dehli throne. 

It will be convenient at this point to take up the history 
of the Bar jagir which, as has been seen, included the'Lalitpur 
subdivisioii. Bam Sah, first Baja of Bar, died in 101*2 A.D. 
and was succeeded by his grandson, Bharat Sah. Four years 
later, in 1010, that chieftain stormed the fortress of Cliandei’i, 
and expelled one Goda Bam, who held it on behalf of one 
of the Aluhainmadan kings of the Deccan. This expedition 
met with the approval of Shahjahan, who awarded Bharat Sah 
a sanad c-onf(‘rring on him the jogir of Chanderi, whidi now 
became the capital of a Jiew Bundela state. Tn 1018 Bharat 
Sah built the fort at Talbehat and divided his kingdom into 
four parts, namely Dudhai, Haraspur,* Golakotl and Kan- 
garh,+ giving various sh.ares to his brothers. Tn 1040 he was 
succeeded by his s ui Debi Singli, who in 1665 accompanied an 
(‘xpedition to Txabul which ended disastrously. His eldest 
son, Udebhan, however, greatly distinguished himsdf in the 
field, and the emperor being jdeased with his sei’vices con- 
feired on his father an extensive tract of to'ritorv now in the 
Saugor district or in independent territory beyond, estimat(‘d 
to yield a revenue of Rs. 24,00,000. Debi Singh remained iji 
possession of the Chanderi state till !17]7 A.D., when he died 
at the i-i})e age of <87 years. 

While peace and security reigned west of the Dhasan, the 
period was disturbed to the east of that river by the depreda¬ 
tions of Chhatai’sal, the famous son of Champat Bai. After 
a few years, spent in the service of Nirpat Jai Singh and 


The Ch»n* 
(leri king- 
ilom. 


Chhatir* 

sal. 


*Pargana Bansi 16 miles N. of Lalitpur. 

•fDeserted fort lying eaeli of Tsagarh in Gwalior. 
lOii the Betwa in Gwalior, 2a mile.s S. W. of Lalitpur. 
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Navval) Bahadur Kliaii, during vvliiuli Ik' sut liiiiiself to gain 
experieiK ‘0 iji Asar, lie det(‘nniiuHl to throw oft Iiis allegiance 
to Dohli and to carve out a kingdom tor hiinselt. The proxi¬ 
mate' cause of his resentment is said to have been tlie slighting 
of his services at the siege of Deogarh, but what finally deter¬ 
mined him to [)roclaim his independence is represented by the 
}dindi chi’oniclers to have been the order issued by Aurangzeb 
to df'stroy the Hindu temples at OrcJiha and to prevent the 
])ciiorm;ilice of religious worship. Pj’a.cticnlly unmoh^sted, 
he overran tlie country towards Banna, and then proceeded to 
the soutl], where the extensive tract of country which was then 
I'liled bv Musalman .sa/hu/n/urv from Bhamoni* fell into his 
hands. Ida' long absence oC Aurangzel) in the Deccan, and 
tlu* disorganisation which ensued thereon, favoured his enter- 
till, emboldened by his siu'cesses, he even plundered 
some of the impej-uil ('aravans on their wa> to Aui’angzeb’s 
('am[) and annexed some parganas to the south belonging to 
hm kinsman of Ohanderi. Bnecessive commanders WTre sent 
against him. but without succ(‘ss; Kalinjai’ was taken about 
]7(H) A.D. and the ])u1k of the Banda and llamirpur districts 
fell into his hands. In ITOo .\.I). he p]‘oc('eded west ol the 
T)hasan and oveu'ran the Jhansi and Jalaiin districts, burning 
Hi’achh and plund(‘ring Kal[)i. hJnally in 1708 A.D on the 
accession of Bahadur Shah, through tlu' good oftices of the 
Khan Khanan, he was invited to court, and confirmed in all 
the ])ossessions which he had won : these were estimated to 
yield one million sterling. 

On the death of Bahadur Shah, in \lll A.D., tlie 
emperoi’ Farrukhsiyar conferivd the pajganas of lhachh, 
Bhander and otluu- [)lac(‘s in Bundelkhand on Muhammad 
Khan Bangash, better known as the Bangash Nawab of Far- 
rukhabad. In 17.19 Kalpi was again ]ilundei‘ed by (lihatarsal 
and his Bimdelas. Baler Khan, the Nawaib's chela, was sent 
against them, and diawe them out, re-establishing the Nawal) s 
authoi ity ; but he warn himsell killed at IMandalia!' in 17‘J1 
A.D., and tlie Jhnidelas again ovenvin th(^ distiact. In the 
same year the Nawab was appointed subahdar of Allahabad, 


'With Dhaiiioiii went pargana Madaora in tbe Laliipnr subdivision, 
fin Haii’irpnr district. 
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but it was not till 1725 A.I), that he was able himself to pro¬ 
ceed to Iiis suhali aaid restore order. An account of the pro¬ 
tracted cainpai^ni undei‘taken during’ the years 172G to 1729 
does not ])i()j)erly belong to the history of this district; surtice 
it tn say t hat with the capitulation of Jaitpur in August 1729 
ail end was put for ever to the Musalnian power in eastern 
Bundelkliand. 

The Bnndela success had not been achieved singlehand- ap* 
(^d : in fact the Nawah laid recovered all his power in Ihindel- 
khand, and reduced the enemy to terms. An armistice liad Maratha 
been called while matters relating to a final settlement were 
heing i’eferi'ed to Dehli, and the interval had been basely used 
h\ the Ihindidas to o])en negotiations with the Marathas, 
whose siiddi'n ajipearaiKH' in March 1729 turned the course of 
the Nawah’s victory into defeat. Baji Bao, son of Visvanath 
Balaji, wars at this time sec'ond officer of the state of Poona. 

In 1725 he inaugurated his s(*hemes for Maratha supremacy 
hv levxing the chuniii and sdrdrsmnllii in Gujerat, and by the 
end of 172<S had advaiu-ed as far as IMahva, where he attacked 
and defeated the governor. Raja Girdhar, in an adion fought 
at Tala near Ghar. After Muhammad Khan Bangash's I’etire- 
iiient from Jaitpur the suhah of "Malwai wars conferred on him 
h\ fianad dat(‘d Se|)tend)er 19th, 17h0, and assisted by con¬ 
tingents from the liajas of ('handeri, Orchha and other chiefs 
and faiijdars, tl e Nawah carried on an indecisive canpiaign in 
Malwa for two years, l^inding the condition of the suhah 
lio[)eless Ii(' rt'tirial to Akharahad in 1782. 

The iNlaratha inroads now h(H*aine more serious. Gobind Advance 
Rao"^ seizc'd Gadola, Malthon, Khemlasa and Rahatgarh 
in the Saugor district, and in 1785 Malhar Rao ITolkar de¬ 
feated Durjan Singh, Raja, of CJianderi, and annexed Bhilsa, 

Sironj, Udepur and Basoda,! securing his possessions by the 
election of the fort of Malhai’garh. That same year the 


*AIho known as (lobind riindit and Gobind Bundcla. The latlcr 
name' was ^ivf'n liirn l)Ofans(' lie nominally boramo the chela of Chliatarsal, 
when lhat clnetlaiji bL‘(|Meathed to him, about 1784, one-third of his 
possessions. The latter included most of the present Jalaim district, of 
which h(‘ was first suhahdnr. He was killed at the third battle of Panipat 
in 1761 A.D. After his death Eao Dinkar Ana was sent to manage this 
portion of tlie Maratha possessions, and received Gursarai in jagir. 

{These places are now for the most part in independent territory south¬ 
west of the Saugor district. 
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Marathas advanced under the same leadei* towards the Jumna, 
but were met near Jhansi by Agliota Singh, Eaja of Orchha, 
and the l\aja of Datia, and defeated after a sanguinary battle 
in which both sides lost heavily. Two months after this 
battle Aghota Singh died, leaving the tljrone of Orchha to 
Prithvi Singh. Kapid disorganisation now set in. Other 
Bundela chieftains, sometimes witli Maratha aid, declared 
their independence, while Kaja Indargir Gosain, who was 
governor of the fort of Jhansi, revolted and set up a small 
principality for himself in Moth. Tn 1742 A.I), after (lie 
accession of Balaji Baji Eao to the Poona tlirone, an expedi¬ 
tion was sent under Naru Shankar against Orchha, which met 
with but slight resistance. The Eaja submitted, and his terri¬ 
tories were partitioned between himself and the Marathas. 
The revenue of the Orchha state is said at that time to have 
amounted to Es. 24,54,404, including five and three-quarter 
lakhs of estimated revenue from j(i(jir and service lands which 
was not collected. Of the remaining sum of Es. ]8,80,000, 
Es. 14,30,000 were derived from the Haja’s hereditary posses¬ 
sions and Es. 4,50,000 from the “districts of Eraclih and 
Karahra, which wei’e held in faian from the* emperor of 
Dehli.” After the sequestration of territory yielding a 
revenue of Es. 8,05,336 in ja()irs, for the maintenance of 
Jhansi fort, for Naru Shankar himself and othei’ purposes, 
Es. 9,90,991 fell to tlie share of the Marathas and the remain¬ 
der to the Bundelas. 

The territory thus divided comprised the })i*esent Orchha 
or Tehri state; pargana Eachor and part of Karahra wliich 
were c-eded to Rindhia in 1861 ; and the [iresent district of 
Jhansi, with the exception of some villages and the Gursarai 
jaqir. Naru Shankar gj-eatly enlarged the fort and founded 
the city of Jhansi, subsequently adding to liis possessions by 
the annexation of pargana Duboh, whicli belonged to the 
Datia state. Naru Shankar was recalled to Poona in 1757 
A.D. and was succeeded by Madhoji Govind. The olTice of 
subahdar next devolved on Babu Eao Kanhai Eai, but in 
1761 A.D. Naru Shankar returned and was reinstated in his 
office. He was followed by Viswas Eao Lachhman, and 
he in 1770 A.D. by Eaghunath Eao Hari, who ruled over the 
Jhansi principality for 24 years and made himself practically 
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independent of Poona. At liis death in 1794 A.D. he was 
siK'ceeded by Sheo Kao Hari, better known as Sheo Kao 
Bhao. 

Meanwhile, country yielding a revenue of Ks. 86,10,000 
per anniun had been ceded to the British by the celebrated 
treaty of Bassein in 1802, which by a supplemental provi¬ 
sion in 1808 was declared to fbe the land! compiered in 
Biindelkhand for the Poona Darbar l)y Ali Bahadur. The 
country from Allahabad to the Dhasan was, with the help 
of Kaja Himmat Bahadui* Gosaiii, quickly overrun during 
1803-04; and this brought the British into close relations 
with the various Maratha and Bundela states contiguous 
to their new acquisitions. A treaty was (‘oncluded with Rheo 
Bhao Kao on February 6th, 1804,* by wdiich that chief’s 
possessions were secured to him, under the suzerainty of the 
Poona court, and British protection was promised him. 
Some years later, in 1812,1 an offensive and defensive alli¬ 
ance vas made with tlie Kaja of Orchha, by which the 
British Government guaranteed to liini the territories then 
in his possession and witluhcw all claims to the payment of 
any tribute. Similar treaties were concluded wuth other 
Bundela chiefs. Himmat Bahadur was assigned a jar/ir, 
'Ali Bahadur took up his residence at Banda with a }>ension 
of Ks. 4,00,000 a year, and Nana Gobind Kao Pandit was 
secured in a considerable tract of country in Jalaun. 

In 1815 A.T). Sheo Kao Bhao was succeeded by his minor 
grandson Kam Chand Kao, witli whom a second treatyj was 
concluded on November 18th, 1817. By the terms of this 
sec^ond treaty Kaja Kam Chand Kao, his heirs and successors 
were constituted hereditaiy rulers of the territory the]i in tlu' 
possession of Kao Ram Ohand, with the exception of pargana 
Moth : the latter was at the time held in farm by the Jhansi 
government from Kang Itao Kaja Baliadur, grandson of Nani 
Shankar. The Peshwa’s rights over the principality of Jhansi 
had, shortly before this treaty was concluded, been transferred 
to the British Government by virtue of the ti'eaty of June 
13th, 1817. In 1822 Kao Ram Chand was permitted to change 
his title of snhahdar for that of Raja, but his adminis¬ 
tration was weak and, his affairs fell into great confusion. Hi^ 
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revenues decreased till they hardly exceeded 12 lakhs f)er 
annum, and the Pan war Bajputs of Ud^aon, Noner and 
in 1882-88 A.])., overran and plundered the par^anas 
of Jhansi, Paclior and Karahra, carrying' ofP all that they could 
lay their hands on, and hnrninp; many villages. Barn Chand 
Bao died without issue on August 20th, 1835, and four 
claimants to tlie state appeared, lannely, Krishn Bao, an 
adopted son of Jhini Chand Bao, a distant relation calhal 
Narayan Bao, and the two surviving* sons of Rheo Ban Bhao, 
called Raghunath Bao and Oangadhar Bao. :As the treaty 
of 1817 was inter])reted to mean that the principality was 
secured to Shoo Bao Bliao's successors, the British Govern¬ 
ment acknowleged the suceession of Baghunath Bao. the elder 
of the sMixiving sons of Hheo Bao Bhao. His administration 
was even worse than that of his predecessor: his revenues 
fell to three lah'hs of rupees, and he became so heavily invoBed 
in debt tliat he was obliged to mortgage some of his villages 
to the Gwalior and Orchha states. He died three years later, 
witlmut legitimate issue, his ludef period of rule having been 
rendered unquiet by the opfyosition made to him, professedly 
on the ground of liis being a leper. A pension was, howevei’, 
granted th Ihs illegitimate son, Ali Bahadur. On the death 
of Baghunath Bao in 188r) the snc(‘ession again became tlie 
subjec't of contention between another set of four daimanrs, 
narnelv, TCrishn Bao, Ali Bahadur, Janki Bai, his widow, and 
his ])]T)the7\ Gangadliar Bao. Rome of tlio claims were 
obviously inadinissihle, and the ]U'()])riety of at once sane-tinn¬ 
ing any of them a|)peared very questionable, regard being 
had to the distracted stale of the conntry, which had greatly 
deteriorated in condition from continual misgovern in cut. In 
these circumstances it was deemed advisable tliat direct ad¬ 
ministration should ho assumed by the Governor-Genorars 
Agent, tlie various ckaims to the throne being reserved for 
future adjudic'ation. Tin’s stop was accordingly taken, thongli 
not witliout o])position, Raku Bai, the mother of Bam (8iand, 
who espoused the c*ause of Tvrislin Bao, compelling tlie Bri¬ 
tish Government to make a military demonstration before she 
would quit the fort of Jhansi, A commission appointed to 


These all lie beyond the Palm] nver in Gwalior territory now. 
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iiivestioate the different claims unanimously rejected all ex¬ 
cept that of Gan^adhar "Rao. Tlie seleclion was approved by 
the autliorities in Rn^iand, but the new chief was of weak 
intellect, and was thei’efore thought niu'qiial to the task of 
retrieving the priindpality from the state of disorder into 
which it liad fallen. It was therefore determined to carry on 
the administration by British a^]fency, pivine' the Baja a fixed 
allowance, with the understanding’ that thc' administration 
should he made over to him ])artially or (‘Ulirely when it 
should he deemed safe to trust it to his hand, and (’aptain 
Boss was ap})ointed first superintendent. Bar^uina Moth 
belonged to the British (Jo^'eiaiment, but had been ,granted 
at a fixed annual ]’('\'enue to the Baja of Jhansi. and, as this 
had not been paid, was i-(‘sumed and placed unde]’ the nianaj^e- 
menl of the sujx'rinten'dent of Jalaun. After a few years 
of British inana^i’ement tlie countI’v attained a condition in 
^\liich it apy')eared safe to make the transfer contemplated, 
and in 1-^42 the Jhansi stat(' was iiiven up to Gan^iiadhar Bao, 
su])ject to a cession of territory yieldini^’ a revenue of 
Bs, ’2.27,4d8 in commutation of tlie annual payment pre- 
A'ioiisly made towai’ds the RU])port of half thi^ (*ost of the 
Bund('lkhand Le.^'ion.'' The administration of Ganp'adhar 
Ban vas on the whole ^ood. TT(' seem< to liave taken a 
pfu’sonal interest in his state, and to have dotie .e'ood by tni’n- 
ini.; his attention to wau’ks of ])ub]i(' im])roveni(mt: and there 
can he no doubt that his rule was populaix Tie died witliout 
heirs in Xovemhcu’ 18.>3, and th(U’(' heiiiif no suiwivinit niak' 
lu'irs, his possessions w^ere hel'd to have lapsed to the Britisli 
Go\'ernment. To his wddow' Taikshmi Thii, suhsequentiv and 
better knowm to liistoi’y as tlie Bani of Jliansi, was p’anted a 
pension of Bs. .*),000 a month. 

Tt is now necessary to return to the history of the 
Cdiandei’i state, wdiicB still included most of the subdivision i.istory 
of Tjalitpiir. Kaja Bebi Sinpli was snm'odecl in 1717 A t). Aanderi 
by Bura;^' Rineh, wdtose at'cession, howevei’, wats only effected state, 
with th(^ jiid of th(' imperial forces. Tn 1732 A.B. lie 
effectually defended his kingdom apiinst the Marathas under 


*Tlu! nmulo.lkliand fjeoion was llio old Jalaun Force, originally raisetl 
for (lie (U'ff'iuc of Jalaun, exjianded and increased so as to defend^ Jliansi 
also. It was disban ’ ’ in 1810. 
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Shankar Kao, -and was succeeded in tlie same year by Durjan 
Singh, during whose reign the Mai’athas secured their hold 
oi] Balabehat. His eldest son Man Singh built the fort of 
Mahroni, and died in 3 700 AJ)., while his successor, Anrud 
Singh, reigned till 1775 A.D. Anrud Singh’s son. Ram 
Chand, was only three years of age wlien his father died ; and 
liis uncle Hao Hati Singh assumed the regency. As the 
latter was suspected of entertaining an intention to secure 
Ins own ultimate accession to tlie tlii’one to the exclusion of 
his ward. Ram Cliand’s inotlier ohtniiied the assitance of 
some kinsmen and expelled Hati Singh, whose place as 
regent was taken by Chaudhri Kirai Singh of Adialgarh.* 
Hati Singh theji withdrew to Talbehat ; and, after several 
months desultoi'v lighting, an agr»'em<mt was ai’rangt'd by 
wdiicli Hati Singh received Masora Khurdf and 3 5 other 
Adllages. Xot till 1778 A.T). was Kain Cdiand securely seated 
on the tlu’oiK', whcji lie treachei'ously caused Hati Singh 
to be put to dc'atli. d’aking advantage of tliese internal dis¬ 
turbances, the Marathas ]*enewed their inroads. Tn 3 787 
A.T). a considerable force under tlie command of Morupantb 
ot Saugor attacked the Rundelas under Rao Umrao Singh of 
Rajwara, I)i\van Chhittar Singh of Jakhlon and other (diiefs, 
and an indecisive battle wa\s fought het^veQn Tjalitpur and 
Panaii, after ^^dlich both parties returned to their homes. 
Meanwliile Raja Ram Chand, full of I'ernoi’^e for his })lack 
deed ot murder, ^^ent on a pilgrimage to the chief shrines of 
upper India, and finally settled at Ajodhva, the achninistra- 
tion ot thc^ state being carried on by one of his wife’s relatives 
named Dc'vaju Pan war. Tn 3 801 A.T). he abdicated in favour 
of his son, Parjapal, who, liowever, was killed hgliting at 
Rajwara and w as succeeded in turn by Mur Pahlad, tlie second 
son. In 3811 Sindhia, in revenge for constant atacks made 
by the Rmidelas, sent an expedition under Colonel Jean 
Baptiste Pilose to c‘.apture Chanderi. Mur Pahlad, with l)is 
fanhiy, fled to Jluinsi, leaving the fort to be defended by 
Diwan Takht Singh and Tfunwar TJmrao Singli, who made a 
determined resistance. The siege was carried on fo]- several 
weeks aiuT eventiilly tlie fort was ca,iln.e(l tlironiil. the 
treachery of one Badh Sin gh. Bajpnl of Silpan.J After the 

*In Gwalior, pargana Clianderi. 1 iNear Lalitpnr 
^Three miles N. W. of Laliipnr. 
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(•a])tiire of Clianderi, Colonel Filoso went to Garhakota, and 
despatched one of his officers to besiege Talbehat, where there 
was a fortress of considerable sti’cn^tli, held on belialf of the 
Kaja by IFillabli Tiwari. The siege was carried on for tliree 
months without success, till Colonel Filose himself ap])eared 
and made sucli good use of bis guns that tlie governor sur¬ 
rendered tli(‘ fort. After the I'all of Talladiat all r(‘>ist;mc(' 
was at an end. The entire kingdom of Chaiideri fell to 
Sindhia, who a,ppointed (’olonel Filose to tlu' government of 
it. Tlu‘ Colonel ultimately, in 181‘1, restored all the confis¬ 
cated iafjirs, Mur Pahlad receiving Kelgawan and 80 other 
^'^llag(^s as his sliare. After this the Faja toolc up his abode 
^at Kelgawan and lived there for 15 years, at the end of which 
disturbances broke out, headed by Mur Pahlad and his P)uu- 
dela brethren, all whom were in some way dis^atisfiial with 
Hindhia’s arrangements. An appeal was sent to the Gov- 
enior-G(mei'al’s Agent at Panda, and (\)lonel Phlose I’cturned 
from Gwalior to elTect an agreimumt. Tlu' airangenients 
which were tlieii mad(' were embodied in tlu' fu'st Patota 
ti'eaty, which has been already (h‘scribed ;* whih' some other 
matters leading to disaffection wau’c finally seltled by the 
second Batota treaty in 1838. After the conclusion of this 
treaty in 1838 A.D. Mur Pahlad took up his abode at Panpur. 
and assumed the title of Baja of Paufiiir. He died in 1842, 
and was siu’ceeded hy Ids son Mardan Singh. By the treaty 
of 1844, concluded between the British Government and 
Sindhia after the batth' of ATaharajpur, Sindhia’s share of the 
Chanderi teri’itory came under British rule as a guai antee for 
the ])ayment of the Gwailior (hntingent and was c.dministered 
by a deputy superintendent, who also had criminal jurisdiction 
in }kin[)ur. Idie pargana of Ban])ur and tlu' Aai iou^ s(‘attered 
villages (‘oiiiprised in the one-third share givtui to Afur Pahlad 
under the Patota treaty continued under the rule of Alardan 
Singh. As regai’ds the rest of the district it was stipulated 
that the assumption of the management by the Pritish Gov¬ 
ernment should not involve the abolition of the soveieignty 
of the Maharaja or of the proprietary rights of the inhabitants. 

The only portion of the district wliose history is not Pargan* 
covered by tiie above account is the pargana of Aladaora in 
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tlie soiitJi-easteni portion of tlie su 1x1 ivision. This portion 
of the anl)division, with Dhainoni; tell into the hands of Kaja 
Cldiatarsal finally in JTh? A.l). On llie Ihija’s death in ]784 
A.j). Dhanioni fell to the share of his eldest son, Hnidi Sah, 
who held it for four years, dyin.i;’ in IT’IK A.I). Sohlia Sin^h, 
son of Hat'di HaJi, who succeeded his fatlu'r as Ivaja oJ' J^inna, 
bestowed a suitahle }(((fir on his youngest hrotla'i', Anna Sinyh, 
bnt refused to i^ivc anythin‘s' to his other In'otlKU'. Prithvi 
Sin'.;'!). The lattm*. a('('ordin,< 4 ly, joiiuxi tla^ Maratlia ini’oad 
to tlie -Ooab, and in iiovai'd foi’ his seivices the Tc'shwa Ifaji 
l\ao obliged l\aja Sobha Singh to besbov tm him a jtufir woi'th 
three lakhs. This KKjir ('onij)i'ised ftai’ganas Shaligaih and 
ATadaora, ajid to it was added, by the l^eshwa, that of Oai'lia- 
kota, but it did not include laluqas Nai’hat and Smdwaha, 
wiiic'h, if they did not I'onn j)ai't of the Peshwa’s share of 
Chhatarsars inheritaiK-e oi'iginally, leinained under tlu' Mara- 
tha goyernoi' of S<nig'o)' till th(‘y passtal to th(‘ Ih'itish in 1S]9. 
Pritlivi Singh niad(‘ (larhakota his capital and wa^ ^^laceeded 
by Ilai'i Singh. Next followed Mai'dan Smgh, who twice 
defeated tlx' Mai'atha govenioj' of SaiigiU' and built the foi't 
of Afalthon; and aftei' him ca.nn' Arjuii Singh (ISIO A.I.).), 
dui'ing whose J'eign the parga.na ol Oarhalcota was aiiiu‘\i‘d to 
the Hritish disti'ict of Saugoj'. In JST2 lie was succeeded by 
his son Wakht Bah Singh, the last and I'ebel Haja of Shah- 
gai'h, at whose deposition in 1<S58 A.l). this poi'tio)) of terri¬ 
tory wars pci'inanently added to the Jhhtisli jiossessioiis. 

The only other hostilities that took place during this 
period ai'c connected with a jiredatoiy incui'sion of the Pindaris 
under Amir J\han. The expedition was ])art of a plan bet- 
w^een Amir Khan and Plolkar to enable their respective forces 
to harry the countiy alter Daulat Kao Sindhia had concluded 
his last tj’caty witii the Bi'itisli. in December 1803 Amir 
Khan passed up tljc ghat of Malthon and encamped near 
Tikamgarh. On hearing of his a])]>r()ach All'. Ahmuty, who 
wris then the P>ritish representative at Ikinda, advanced to 
Erachh with Oolonel Shepherd's brigade of irregular troops, 
together with some men belonging to the Jhansi and Datia 
states, and a body of Oosains. Amii' Khari, thinking the 
gi'ound unfavourable for his jnupose, returned again to Alal- 
thon, and Air. Ahmuty, concluding that the enemy had al¬ 
together retired, sent Colonel Sliepherd’s brigade, with 12,000 
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Gosains in the servic-e of tlie Jhaiisi (‘hiet to to]low Amir 
Khan and block tlie (jluit. .while he niarclied ha-ck liiuiself to 
Banda. Colonel Shepherd accordingly advanced as far as 
Tikaingarh, where he heard that Amir Khan was still at Mah 
thon. The Gosains of the party disdaiiied to take ii[) their 
position in the town of dhkaingaiii and lay out in an open 
position beyond the place, where they threw iij) some en¬ 
trenchments. Here tlu'v waae attacked by Amir Khan, who, 
after a shar[:) engfigement, r('tu}’n('d ouoo iuore to Malthoji. 
After a delav of about two montlis during which tlu' Ih’itish 
forces once more I'etircM], Amir Khan set oil’ towards dhansi 
and plundeied Alau-Jhmipur. Thence (‘ontinuing his picdatory 
incui’sion hi' came ns fa)- as Ih-achh, wliei’e Ik' leai'ni that a 
force was besieghig* th(‘ foil of \majita Malaya near Kunch. 
Fde fought an action here on Alay 22nd with Captain Smith, 
the commander of the detachment, in which the lattei- was 
severely defeated, and by ior<'ed mai-ches cut off a body of 
reiiiforcc'Uients eucaui[)ed at Kalpi, which place, a^^ widl as 
Ata, lie plundered. Gn returning to Kuneii he tried to 
•capture the British detac-hment thcie, but being unstKa-essful, 
returned to Krachh and thence ])roceeded south to |(an llol- 
kar. It wais at Eraclih tfiat the grand army uudei- the Mar- 
(]uis of Hastings, coUecttal to stanip out tlu' Piiulari fiee- 
hooters. encauiped on its way to Gwalior in ]Sj7. 

For the next fifty-four years jio hostilities occurred in 
Jliansi proper to break the' peace' of the district, and it was 
not till 1857 that eiisturbances bi-oke- out in botii poitioiis of 
it, \Nhich reduced the administration to (‘haos. The ce^untry 
was full of powerful chiefs whose animosity against their 
rulers was only smothered and whose thii’st for revenge 
supplied evet'y matei’ial re'ejuisite for rebellion. At Jhansi 
itself was living the Hani Hakhshmi Bai, in receipt of a pen¬ 
sion, who hael be'e'ii d('e'[)l\ i)‘i-itated by le'fusal of the Bri¬ 
tish Government to allow lu'i* to adopt an lu'ir to Gangadhar 
Kao: at Banpur was residing the heir to the kingdom of 
Chanderi, of which he had been deprived by Bindhia. Be¬ 
sides these there were influential Rajput uharidars or jaqirdars, 
such as those of Udgaon, Jigna and Noner, whose I'states 
had been in whole or part resumed, and others, such as those 
of Jakhlon and Nanikpur, who chafed under the restraint of 
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tlie oideily government to which tliey wei’e hardly more than 
in name as yet subjected. As early as April 1857 Thakur 
Jujlia]’ Sin^li of Nanikpiir died, and a.^reeahly to the orders of 
the (iovernment liis tenure was resumed and a settlement 
made with liis heirs, instead of a third part bein^ given to the 
Rajah of Banpur, as it appears had been the caistom ac*cording 
to the Batota treaty. U[>on this Baja Mardan Bingh of Ban- 
pur -ent foj- llie heir, Jawahir Bingh, invested him with a 
piuji'i , and advjsed him to collect his retainers and begin a 
'' hh in)ii(ur(ii," as tlu^ surest means of inducing the British 
(^o^crJmlent to restore him to his tenure on tJie same teiins 
as his father held it. d'he ihija ap])ears also to have been 
iia-iiated by tlie refusal of the (fov^ernment to accord him (*er- 
tain Ijonoiu’s to wlii(*h he (*onsidered himself entitled. During 
Api’il and a, f)art of May .1857 the ('handeri district was from 
unavoidable circumstanct^s in temporary charge of Zain-ul- 
Ahdin Khai]. (lepiitx magistrate and (‘ollector, a man of lazy 
and fe(d)le character. Icarlx in May Ganeshju, son of Jawahir 
Bingh, .Baj[)ut of Nanikpur. prc'sented a petition to the deputy 
magistrate', stating that liis father was about to enter on re¬ 
bellion, hut the deputy magistrat(' with iiK.'onceivable folly 
refused to |•(H‘eiv(' the petition because it was not on stamped 
pajK'r. A fev’ days later Jawahir Bingli and other Bajputs 
went into levolt and commenced (ilundering. During the 
same niontfi a report was sjiread in Jha-nsi, as in many other 
plai es in India, that the Government had caused ground hones 
to ])e mixed wuth the flour sold in the bazars, that cows’ and 
pigs’ fat had been used m making up the cartridges served out 
to the troops, and that two regiments of sepoys had been 
blow n away from guns iit C’alcutta. At the same time Captain 
Gordon was informed that an agent of the Bani used to 
hold long private conferences with the native ofheer of the 
Jhansi tioops, who lVe(|uent:ly visited the Bani’s palace, and 
that some treachery was intended. No reliance, however, 
appears to have been, placed on this information, or on that 
brought ])y Air. Bcott, head writer in the deputy commis- 
sionei ’s oflice, wdio persisted in avowing that he had good 
reason to know^ that a mutiny was contemplated, and that the 
Bani and tlie troops were one. Some endeavours, however, 
were made by the civil and military officers to ascertain the 
true feelings of the sepoys; but as these professed loyalty and 
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used the cajiridges without denuir, confidence was to a large 
extent i(‘.stored; and even the I\ani was permitted to entei tain 
a number of aimed men, as slie said, for lier jirotec'tion. 
Meanwliile Lieutenant Hamilton took over charge of the 
Chanderi district from Zain-iil-Ahdin Khan on May ‘idth, 

1857. 

The garrison in Jhansi at this time consisted wholly of The Muti- 
native troops and comprised a. detachment of foot artillery, the 
left wing of the 12th Kegiment of Native Infantry (the right 
wing was at Nowgong), and the headcjiiarters and right wing 
of the ] ith Irn'giilar Cavalry. The commanding of!:cei‘ was 
Captain Dunlop. The civil and administi'ative offu'ers were 
(Captain Francis (loi’don, deputy commissioner of Jliansi, and 
Captain Skene, sufierintendent. On June 1st, information of 
an intended attack on Karahra having been received, a de¬ 
tachment was sent out to that place and their pj-esence pi'e- 
vented the attempt. On the same day oi’ the next two bunga¬ 
lows in cantonments were mysteriously lii-ed and limait, a 
fact whi(di added to the general uneasiness, but thi‘ee days 
later all disguise was laid aside a.nd the mutiny commenced. 

At about d or 4 P. m. on June 5th a company of the T2th 
Native Infantry, led by one of its liavikJars, and cheered on 
by the native gunners of the haltery, marched to the Star 
fort,* in which were kept the magazine and treasure, and 
announced their intention to hold it on their own account. 

Captain Dunlop and the other olficei’s rushed to the parade 
ground, while all the Europeans and Anglo-Indians with a few 
exceptions were placed in the fort, which was gaiTisoned by 
the police. The I’emaining four companies of the regiment 
professed, however, to be highly indignant with the conduct 
of their hi'ethren and both they and the cavahy declared they 
would stand by their ofiicers. Confidence was somewhat re¬ 
assured on receipt of this news, hut the fort was foitunately 
not evacuated. Next morning Captain Dunlop pre])ared to 
bring the mutinous detachment to reason. He was visited by 
Captains Skene and (Jordon, who then i*eturned to the fort 
after writing letters to the Chiefs of Datia, Orchha and Gur- 
sarai asking for assistance. About 2 p.m. a note was received 

^Tl'.e Stcir fort was a small fort in the cantonment, so called from its 
shape, which was occupied by the artillery and contained the treasiov 
chest. 


16 JD. 
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fi’oni (Alptaiii Dnnlop asking for some powder and cannon 
balls, which Captain Gordon refused to send; and Mr. Robert 
Andi'cws, deputy collector, who had been sent to tlie jail to 
hi'ing the nnimunition thei’e into the fort, returned with only 
n small quantity and the intelligence that the jail guard, head¬ 
ed by Bakshish Mi, the darogah, refused to allow any more 
to be removed. A large timnher of people, amongst whom 
were the Rani’s ])rincipa.l adherents, were next seen proceed¬ 
ing with two flags towards the cantonments. Gn their arrival 
at the lines a, ma]i ]iam(al Ahsan Ali (‘ailed the Musalmans to 
prayers. This was a pi*(H*oiu‘erted signal. flTe whole force 
mutinied, with the exception of two JniviHars, who stood wuth 
Captaiji Dunlop and Lieutenants Taylor, Cam})hell, and Turn- 
hull and shot dow'n all their oflicers with the exca'ption of 
Lieutenant Taylor,, who, though wounded, managed to 
escape on In^rsehack to the fort. On his an'ival preparations 
were made for defence, hut at this juncture Raghunath Singh, 
ubarid(tr of Noner, wRo was a pensioner of the Gcwernment, 
marched awaiy with all his followers, leaving the garrison to 
their fate. 

The mutineers and rebels, meanwdiile, advanced to the 
jail and released the prisoners. Joined by this disorderly 
rabble and the jail guard, they next set, fire to the cutchery 
and the hungalowxs in cantonments, and, entei'ing the towm 
of Jliaiisi, seized all the (lOveiTiment sei'vaiits they could find. 
They then ])roc<eeded to attack the fort, and continued firing 
till nightfall, w^hen they drew off, leaving a sti'ong force of the 
Rani’s followers to surround tlie ]>lace till morning. During the 
night of June flth a meeding was held hetw'een tlu' mutineer 
native oflicers and the agents of the Rani of Jhansi to settle to 
wdiom the government of the country should he uiade over, 
and what was to he done wu'th the Europeans in the fort. 
Some were for allowing the latter to go free, but this was 
overj’uled by Jkikshish Ali and their death was decided on. 
The question of government, liowever, remained unsettled, as 
the parties could not come to terms, and the miitiiieers invited 
over from Unao* one Sada Sheo ]\ao Narayan, a relation of 
the late Raja of Jhansi, witli a view to setting him up in 
opposition to the Rani, and of diiving a better bargain with 


In Datia, 10 miles neith of Jhansi. 
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her. Sada Sheo Ihio i‘eached Jhansi on June 8th and (?n- 
(aiiii[)ed in tlie Jiiutineer lines, l^etween the ni^lit of the 
()th and inoiiiin;^ of the 7ih June the barl^tDidazcs and Ihij- 
pnts wlio wei’e with the hair()[>eans in the foi’t deserted, and 
tl'C' garrison tlannselves were f)i*('V(‘nted by tlie a|)f)roaeh 
of daylight from an attempt to effect tlieir own escape from 
the fort. On tfu^ mornirig of tlu' 7tli a ])aTty ('oniposed oi 
Mr’ Scott aaid tlie two IVTc^ssi’s. Pni‘('ell wei’e scmt ])y Captain 
Sk('n{^ to ti’eat with the Kani: hut tlu\y wer e sent on arj’ival 
at lier palaces to the mutineer’ lines, whei’e they were' put to 
death. AI)out 2 i\ M. an attack was again niaale on the foi’t 
wliich c'ontinued till e\ening, hut without sncc'ess : it was 
taJve'u u[) again the next morning, with the help of some 
guns obtained from the Kani. An attempted escailade 
failed; hut towards the afternooli the lower woi’ks of the foi’t 
wei’e cari’ie'd, and the inner fort nearly fell into the hands of 
the I’ebels through the treacliei’v of some menials. Shoi’tly 
after this a stray shot cai’i'ied off Captain F. (Jordon, and 
his death ex(U’(’ised a most deprc'ssing effect on the siii’vivors, 
who soon after* signified to the hesii'gers their readiness to 
siii’rendei’. The rebels and mutinetus collected near 
the main gate and piomised by the most sacred oaths that 
the fugitives would be allow*ed to depai’t in safety if they 
vac'ated the fort and laid down their arms. 'These terms 
w'cre agi’eed to, the gates w*ere thi’own opiui, and the sni'A'i- 
vors left the ford, only to he immediately made prisoneis by 
the rebels. The whole pai’ty wei’e taken thi’ough the town 
towai’ds the Star fort, hut on rt'acJiing the Jokhan Kaglu 
just outside the city walls, word was brought that tho 
j’isaldar had ordered all to he put to death. Th(' servants 
who ac(‘om|)anied their* masters w'ei*e then j)ut aside; the 
gentlemen wa^ie separated from the ladies and children, and 
a genei’al inassaci*e took place, wdiich wars initiated by Bak¬ 
shish Ali, jail darogah, cutting down Captain RkeiK'. The 
bodies of the dead wa're left exposed on the highroad, where 
they wa^ie murdered, for three days, aaid were then throwm, 
the men into one, and the women into another, gravel pit 
and covered over.* 


*The Rceiie of the inaRftacre is cominemoraleil bv a memorial, which 
stands in all small garden between the Jokhan Ba^h and the fort. An 
inscription gives the names of 61 persons then massacred. 
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Meanwhile the detachment which liad been sent to 
Karalira liad also mutinied and joined their comrades at Jhansi, 
their commandant Lieutenant Ryves escaping to Gwalior; and 
on the evening of the day of tlie maosaci-e a proclamation was 
issued to the elfecd that “The people jire (iod’s : the country 
is the King’s : and the two religions govern.” On the 9th 
June a dispute again arose as to wlio should govern the Jhansi 
territoi'y, the ]hini and Sada Slieo Rao bidding against each 
other, ritimately, oii the Jhini paying down a large sum and 
promising much more, the mutineers made it over to her, and 
a [)r‘()claination was issued that “The people ai’e God’s : the 
country is the King’s: and the l\aj belongs to Ihini Lakh- 
shmi Bai.” The Jhini accordijigiy assiinied the government 
on l)ehalf of her adopted son, a child of eight years, named 
Damodar Itao; and on the Iltfi June the mutineers left Jhansi 
for Delhi. Sada- Sheo Kao, having failed to enlist the muti¬ 
neers in his cause, now also left Jhansi and, assembling about 
*100 men, seized the fort of Karahra on June 18th. He re¬ 
moved the British native officials, a])pointed his o^^■n, levied 
money and issued a proclamation to the effect that “Maharaja 
Bada Sheo Kao Xarayan has ascended the thmne of Jhansi at 
Karahra.” Shortly after, however, the Kani sent some of 
her troops against him and he fled to Narwar, whence l^e was 
inveigled by the Ihuu into her power and put under restraint. 
The Rani then sent agents to the Nana of Bithur, levied 
troo])s, established a mint and began stiongthening the forti- 
fi{‘ations of Jhansi and Karahra. At the same time she at¬ 
tempted to keep on friendly terms with the British, and wrote 
to the commissioner of Jabalpur, lamenting the massacre and 
stating that she had no hand in it, and declaring that she 
only held the Jhansi district till the British Government 
could make arrangements to reoccupy it. 

While these events wore taking place at Jhansi the 
Chanderi district became progressively more and more dis¬ 
ordered. Ga])tain A. C. Gordon took over charge from Tiieu- 
tenant Hamilton on June 7th to find the Bundelas up in 
arms in all directions. As the news of the outbreak at Jhansi 
spread, plundering commenced everywdiere and large disorder¬ 
ly bands of Rajputs collected at Chanderi, Talbehat and 
around Ijalitpur. The Raja of Banpur, who had been invited 
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to come to Ijalitpur by Lieutenant Hamilton, played from the 
first a double ^ame. While ostensibly professing attachment 
to the Ihdtisli and reprehendijig the rebellious Kajputs, he 
occupied on the 11th or 12th June the passes above Malthon 
with strong bodies of his rnatchlockmen, and used his utmost 
endeavours to demoralize the sepoys of the wing of the 6th 
Gwalior liegiment then stationed at Lalitpiir. Captain 
(Tordon, who was aware of the part played by the I\aja, could 
do nothing in the absence of reinforcements from Sindhia’s 
commander at Isagarh l)iit urge the Itaja to gi\'e practical proof 
of his sincerity by letiring to his own territory. When, liow- 
ever, this advice had no effect and intriguing still continued. 
Captain Gordon declined all further intei views with him and 
peremptoiily ordenal him to Hai){)ur. Uf)on this the Kaja 
left Tjalitpiu' and took up his (]uarters at a fort of his own 
at Masora, only four miles away, where he had collected a 
sti‘ong force of Hundelas and some guns, in defiance of Cap¬ 
tain Gordon’s order. On the 4th June the tn^asure was re¬ 
moved to the custody of the sepoys, and on the following day 
it was determined to fall back on (iwalior tenatoiy in the 
direction of Isagaih. The Jtaja’s men now pushed on as far 
as the bazar at Lalitj)m\ and as the troops were about to 
evacuate the town (’aptain Gordon thought it advisable to 
make over the district to the Txaja for the ]nirpose of prevent¬ 
ing })lunder. When all ai'rangements had been made to com¬ 
mence the mar(*h, however, tlie troops broke into open mutiny 
and refused to move : they cried out that they were the ser¬ 
vants of the King of Dehli, and advised their officeis to be off. 
The party now being comj^elled to abandon their plan, pro¬ 
ceeded along the Bangor road, but at the end of the bazar fell 
in with some of the Ka-ja’s men, who took them to Masora. 
Here they were met by the Kaja’s agent, with a ]^aper guaran¬ 
teeing them protection, and were put into c.onfinement in the 
fort. Next day the Raja, having uefused to see Captain Gordon, 
moved into Lalit^pur with a large force and some guns. 
On the 15th June, after Ca})tain Gordon had been compelled 
by force of circumstances to sign a paper, the jwirport of whicli 
was that he handed over charge of the distral of his own 
free will to the Raja, tlie whole party was sent from Masora 
to Han[)ur, w4iich they reached on the moi*ning of the 16th. 
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At 2 P. M. ()!i the .17th tliey wore forwarded to Tikam^arli 
under a f^iiai’d of Jhunpiir iikmi, wdio left tliem on tlie Jainni 
river at tlie Tehri boundary. The party j)roceeded towards 
Tikanigarli, l^iit laid gone only a short distance, when it was 
met by a ])ody of niat(‘hkx*knien, w'ho stated tliat they had 
express orders to pi-event tlie Europeans entering the state. 
After some delay, however, the latter were allow'ed to send 
a. man to Tikamgarh to endeavour to ])ro('iire permission 
for them to proi-eed. Some hours later this w\as accorded, 
and the fugitives aa'rived at Tikamgaiii a,nd took up their 
abode at the liouse of Pi'can Narayaii, the tutor of the young 
11a ja of Drchlia, to whose good offices it appears they were in¬ 
debted for succour. Here they remained till July ‘2nd, when 
in consecpience of an official letter fi*om Major Pinkney at Sau- 
gor tluw were forwarded, attended by a strong body of men, 
along t^ie Shahgarh I'oad. They airived at Sha-hgarli on July 
5tli, and were most liospitahly received by the Paja of Shah¬ 
garh, who made great professions of friendship for th(" Pi’itish 
tiovcunment : but on the 7tli, when they had made all prejiar- 
ations for proceeding, they were informed that' a mutiny had 
taken ])lace aJ Saaigor and that they could not ])ossihly ]>r()- 
ceed there. Jdiree days later information was brought tlrJ 
the mutineers weie rapfdly advancing on Slutligarh, and short¬ 
ly after some of the rebel irregular cavalry arrivi'd, acaom- 
jianied by the Jhija. The fugitives were immediately removed 
to a garden house and then moved about from village to village 
till the mutineei’s left, when they returned to Shaligaidi. By 
tliis time the Tvaja. had already invaded British territory and 
become a rebel like the Baja of 7hin])ur, with wlioin he was 
in constant corres])ondenc('. ITe howevei’ continued his j*ro- 
fessions of toyaltv to Paptuin Gordon, fund a salute for tlie 
supposed fall of Belhi on the evening of July ISth, and next 
morning told the Euroj^eans tliat they were to start at on(‘-e. 
From this time forw^ard tliey experienced nothing but ill-treat¬ 
ment. They were hurried off and made over a,s prisoneis to 
a guard commanded by Divvan Taichhinan Singh, th(‘ Haja’s 
brothel", and ex]K)sed to every form of insult, being threatened 
with hanging and flogging. Thakur Ijachlirnan Singh of 
Narhat, however, who pretended to have joined the rebels, but 
wJio had come into the camp to communicate with Captain 
Gordon on the part of Major Western^ deputy commissioner 
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of Saugor, prevailed on Diwan J^ae^bhmaii Singh to apologize 
and treat them better. Shortly after the latter left to attack 
the Ihitish troops at Jhnaika, by whom he was defeated with 
the loss of a ca«nnon, he himself being severally AN’onnded. The 
Europeans thereupon were sent to a place called I^apite,'' 
conlined in a cowshed and insulted in every way. On July 
25th ( aj)tain Gordon was sent for by tlie Shahgarh Kaja, 
who stated that he was still anxious to be the ally of tiic 
British, but on the c'ojulitioji that he shoidd leeeive the 
Garhahota ])argaina and ha\e his gun restored to him : he 
a<lded that lie gave the E>ritish Gov('rnment eight days to 
<'onsider his tenns, and that if he leceived an nnlavoural)le 
leply he wcaild join the rebels. ETe also ])roinis(al to .s(uh 1 the 
Ihnopeans direct to Saugoiy one of theii* paity I’cmaining 
ith him as a hostage for the return of his gun, and he 
tinislu'd by ajiologiziug f<.)i* the luu’dships t1iey had suffei’ed. 
E|)on this (’aptain (lordon gave the Haja a cenificate testify¬ 
ing to his sendees. On the mo)*ning of July 27th the ])art\ 
started with a guai’d for Ihnaika. When about two miles 
from that [)lace they wei’e met by three sowars who demand¬ 
ed the weapons whicdi had been i*estored to tluni, and said 
they had been sent by the Baja to liring the party bac*k. On 
i-ea.cliing Eapite they met a party of tlie Baja's troops, and the 
sowars immediately made off. The commander of these 
ti()0])s declared that the sowars had not been sent !)y the 
Jhija, aaid despatc lied a messenger to liim to state wdiat had 
oecui’ied. The Baja, however, sim]>ly ignored tlie whole 
]n'CK*eeding. 

On July 29th the wliole jiarty wei’e removed to E>aretha,+ 
a ioi’t in the middle of the jungle, and weia' informed that 
the Baja could not send them to Saugor owing to the dis- 
tui-lx'd state of the country. They remained at Baretha till 
September T2th, 1857, during wdiich time their treatment 
^vas even woise than before. They w-ere confined in two 
leaky rooms, sometimes ankle deep in mud, situated in a 
sinall coiu*tyaid, one side of which was occu]iied by the guard. 
They had no change of clothes, were not permitted to go any¬ 
where without a detail of the guard, .and their food was of 


♦Thirteen miles sonth-west of Rluihgarh. * fTwo miles south of Gir»r. 
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tlie coarsest description, tlie daily sum allowed for the sup¬ 
port of fifteen people bein^- one rupee and two pice. Several 
of the party suffered severely in health. On September 7th 
Oolonel Miller’s Madras column having advanced to Damoh 
the Siiahgarh i\aja became alarmed. He sent for Captain 
(rordon to Shahgarh, stated that he had made up his mind to 
send the whole party into Saugor in safety, ex])resst‘d a wish 
to be friendly to the 1 British Government, and insisted on 
giving Hs. ‘200 as compensation to those who had been de- 
])rived of their arms. The party left Thiretha on September 
12th and reached Saugnr in safety two days latei’. 


State of 
the Chan- 
deri dis¬ 
trict. 


Meanwhile the Uaja of Itanpur became mast('r of the 
dislri(‘t of Cluuuh'ri, and established himself at IjaJitpur. A 
(juar’rel ;it on(‘e arose betwetm him and the sepoys of the (Uh 
Gwalior Ivcgiment regarding the treasure left by Cajffain A. 
C. Gordc'ii, the Eaja demanding a share which the mutineers 
lefused. ddi(‘ mutineers left ljalit])ur tlu' same evening, and 
were attac'ked by the Raja’s followers, whom tliey ])eat off 
without troiibhn Running fights ensued tlu' whole w’ay till 
the mutineers crossed the IVtwa ilver and passed into Jhansi 
territory. \’/hen they reached Jhansi they were hos])itahly 
rec(uved by (he Rani and feasted by her for thi’ee days. The 
Ikinpur Raja was now in undis})ute(] ])Ossessi()n, plundered 
all w ho wei(' suj)posed to favour the British Goveiamumt, ex- 
tc'irted revenue and established a cannon foundry on European 
pifiicipies, with an excellent boring aj)paralus, at Ihinpur. At 
tliis time Major Gaussen, with a detachment of the S^uigoi* 
garrison, was at Malthon, whither he had gone to protect the 
northern frontier of Saugor against the forces of the Ruja of 
Banpur. •On June 2Jrd he took the fort of T^alabehat, but 
a. few’ days later paid of his force mutinied and he was touched 
to retire on Saugor. This left the northern portion of the 
Saugor district at the mercy of the rebels, and on July 7th 
jind 8tli the Raja of Banpur took jiossession of j>arganas 
Khemlasa and Korai. He then advanced with some 1,200 
men to \aroli,* and occupied a strong |X)sition, from wdiich 
a ])ortion of his force on July 25th made a demonstration fin 
the direction of Saugor cantonments. On the troo])s of the 


* Two miles of Saugor. 
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garrison beiiiuj sent against it tliis detacliment decamped. A 
sirnilai’ unsuccessful movement was made by the same force 
on September 17tli. 

Meanwhile tlie Orchha state, conceiving that a favour- Affairs 
able o])])ortiinity had arrived tor ])ossiblv winning back some 
of the territory it luad lost at the hands of the Marathas 
jiearly a hundred years before, sent a force into the Jhansi 
district, which occupied Mau-Ihinipiir on August IDtli and* 
overran pa.rganas Man, Pandwaha. and Ciaiaiitlia, burning 
and ])1 undering wdieiever it went. The Orchha troops 
then moved on Parwa Sagar, which they took, and on Bep- 
tenihei' drd, IS.*)?, set siege to Jhansi, under the leadershi]) of 
Xathe Khan, (he chief adviser of the state, in person. The 
siege C')ntimied till October ‘2‘2nd, ]S57, when, having been 
outwitted by the Hanpur Raia who canu' to Jhansi and intro¬ 
duced provisions which were much needed, and having lieard 
of tli(‘ fall of I)(dhi and tV'e iin})i’ovement in the foiJune-; of 
the Hi’ilish, Xathe Khan I'aised the siege. His troops, how^- 
ever, had meantime inflictcal great injury on the agricultural 
pof)ulation by })liindering and di'iving ofl‘ cattle. Huring all 
these pi’oceedings the Orchha state represented itself as oui* 
ally and as acting against the rebel Poini of Jhansi. Tn 
Jan navy, IBoB, the Rani of Jhansi's troops began to gain the 
ascendency r{^und Pandwaha and Mau-Ranipnr, and by 
Mafch 1st the Orchha troops w'ere defeated and ex])elled from 
all the Jhansi terj-itory between the Pehva and Dhasan. The 
Rani’s position wais now’ secured cw'er the teiritory formerly 
held by her husband and she entered into close relations with 
the Xiana, Ta.ntia Topi and the Pan pur Raja. 

Before the Rani’s |)Osition was thus established, how’- Advance 
evtag retiihution had begun to advance from the south. 0^^ e'entral 
24th Janianw', iHoB, the second brigade of the Central India India 
Field Force und('r Sii- Hugh. Rose anived before RahatgaiK 
and l^egan the investment oi the fort. The fort soon fell, 
and a large force undei’ the Raja of Banpur wJiich had ad¬ 
vanced to its relief on the 27th w’as easily dispersed and de¬ 
feated at Banodia on the dOth. Having next taken Garha- 
kota, Bir Hugh Rose returned to Bangor and began his ad¬ 
vance tow^ards Jhansi on February 27th. The Banpur Raja 
abandoned Korai and Khemlasa and occupied the pass above 
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Mcilthoii ill strength. The Hritish force reac‘hed Haj^^ans on 
Marcli 1st and, a reconnaissance having shown that the 
storming of the Malthon pass would inevitahly entail great 
loss of life, llie commander determined to make a feint in 
this diredion and to concentrate his attack on the easier ])ass 
of Madan])ur, ^v]]ich was held by the rebel hlaja of Rhahgarh 
and some mutineers of the 5211(1 llengal Infantry. The }^ass 
of Ma dan pur was carrical by a brilliant charge of infantry on 
TVTai'ch 8i*d, the enemy bdng defeated with severe loss. The 
71a ja. of Ikinpnr now abandoned the Malthon pass and tlie 
forts of Nai liat, Ronrai and Madaora; and as the Britisli 
forces ra])idly advan(*ed they found both Ikmjair and Talbehat 
destaled. r>n the 7 8th new^ wais brought of the (*apture of 
■Tdiaiidcn’i by llrigadicT-Oenei'al Rtuart, and on the 10th Rir 
Hugh Rose maiched to (lhakarpur, 14 miles from Jhansi 
l^lirt, to I'econnoitre and inv(^st which the cavalry and artil- 
lo'v of tlie second brigade were sent forward on tlie afternoon 
of March 2()t]i. ^Vllile encampial at (OiaiKdianpur despatches 
were lirought to Rir Hugh .Rose and Rir Itohert Hamilton, 
the ]K)litical officer with the column, from the Commander- 
in-(diief and Clovernor-fleneral, res]>ect':vely. The inrport of 
these w’as that the Britisli forces should miwe at once to the 
suppoi’t of tlie Itaja of fOiarkhari, w1u'> w'tis besieged by the , 
r(‘hel hands of Tantia Topi. As such a moveunent would 
have been unproductive of fruitful reailts, Rir Bobert Hamil¬ 
ton look u])on himself the resfionsiliility of disolx'ying tliis 
ordrny and on the morning of Mai-ch 27 st tlie wdiole column 
anlved Ixdore rJliansi. Huring the day the defences of the 
town and the lie of the ground wer(' ihoi'oughly i*econnoiired 
by Rir Hugli 7vose in ])(u\son, and dining the following night, 
having now been joined liy tlie cavalry of the first Inlgade, lie 
comjiletely siiri'onnded tlie fort and city with bis mounted 
tiTiops. Tlie (uuniiy’s strength was cx)m]>uted at 17,000 men, 
com]K>s(al of mutineers, foreign mercenaries and local levies, 
and the wliole of tlie sin'roiinding ‘"oinitry bad been desolated, 
rendering tlie lack of bidder acute. ATnf)le supplies, how"- 
ever, wer’o jirovided by the Thijas of Orcdiha and Gwalior, and 
little difficulty in tliis resjH^ct wars nltimately felt. 

On tlie night of tlie 22nd tlie siege commenced : by the 
evening of the 24th, after great labour and exertion, four- 
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batteries were thrown up at points i)ersonally selected by the 
i^eneral, ('onstitutin.i^' the ri^lit attack, while tlie lirst brigade 
was ])(^stecl to the south of tlie fort and formed ilie left attack. 
On the morning of the 25th tlie batteries opened fii’e, and for 
seven days an incessant fusilade was kept up to which tlie 
('uemy, urged and encouraged by tlie Rani in jierson, main 
tained an efFectual reply. J^ir breacliing ])urposes Hir Hiigli 
]\Ose was only able to use two IS-pounders, tlie remainder of 
the guns being laid so as to employ tht‘ enemv incessantly 
and to damage the buildings inside the city, and the ])rogress, 
owing to the gi’eat strength of tlie walls, was exceedingly slow. 
f)n the 29th, however, the parajiets of the mainelon liastion 
were levelled fi'om flie fire by the left attack and the enemy’s 
guns were rendered useless. The cannonade continued during 
The next two days with great sjiirit, and a barely practicable 
breach had lieen effected, when intelligence was brought that 
Tantia To[>i was advancing from th(‘ nortli to the relief of 
tlie garrison. 

The force with which the British ikav had to deal, swol¬ 
len by r(‘he»s of the (Iwa.lior (Contingent, local levies and the 
troops of the rebel Rajas of Banpiir and Shahgarh, nurnbenMl 
according to Tantia Tofii’s own admission 22,090 men and 
28 guns. The intelligence of its approacdi liad already I'enidi- 
ed the besieged and raised tlieir liopes ot delivei'ance to the 
liighest flitch, animating them to fresh exertions to repair tlie 
losses of the last few days. Tlie raising of the siege would 
have exercised an enormous moral influence on them; and 
the general accordingly rcsolvc'd to relax nothing from the 
investment, hut to oppose Tantia with all the available troofis 
not on actual duty; these amounted all told to only 1,500 
men. On the morning of the 1st April Tantia To])i advanced 
to tbe attaf'k in tihe teeth of the fire of the fe\v British guns, 
which were powerless to check him. His two wings greatly 
overlapped the small Bi’itish force, and accordingly two 
bodies of cavahy with liglit guns were detached to develop 
flank attacks wdiile tlie infantry lield the centre. The 
mancxmvre was carried out with great rajiidity aiid gallantry, 
and the centre of the enemy’s line, confused by • the 
double attack, broke into dhwd6'*ed masses and fell back, 
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hotly pui-suetl by the inraiitry, on their second line.* The 
second line, coninianded by Tantia in person, was occupying 
a position upon rising gTOund, its front covered by jungle, 
about two miles to the rear, and would have doubtless 
[)rove(l a rallying post for the confused parties that were 
now flying towards it had not it itself been thrown into dis¬ 
may by the sudden appearan(*e of Brigadier-CTeneral Stuart 
and a force of cavalry on the right. While Sir Hugh Kose 
had been engaged with the main body of the enemy a large 
detachment of rebels had taken advantage of the battle raging 
in front to move to the right in the direction of Jhansi. Tliis 
movement had been perceived by General Stuart, who with 
a detachment of the first brigade advanced against them, de¬ 
feated them, and drove them back in such confusion that they 
lost large numbers of killed and all their guns. The day was 
('videntlv lost, and resistance was hoi)eless; the only thing 
I’einaining to be done for d'antia was to save bis second line 
and the remaining guns. Firing the jungle to confuse his 
assailants, he (*ommenced a, retreat across the Betwa and 
succeeded in getting over liis reserve and guns and some 
fugitives of the first line. He was, however, again attacked 
by tlie cavalry and horse artillery, who liad dashed through 
the burning jungle, and ultimately fled with the remnant of 
his demoralised army towards Kalpi. Fifteen hundred rebels 
were killed or wounded, and all his guns were captured. 

The siege was now pressed with more vigour than ever. 
On the 2nd A])ril the breach in the city wall having being re- 
f)orted practicable, Sir Hugh Itose determined to storm the 
pJcice the following morning. TIu' left attack was completely 
successful, but tlie right was met with a galling fire and liad 
momentarily to chec'k and take cover. Eeinforced soon aftei* 
they again advanced and gained a footing on the ram])arts in 
the teeth of fierce opposition. At this moment those of the 
left attack who had made their way inside the breach charged 
the defenders on the flank and rear, and drove them in confu¬ 
sion from their position. Tlie stormers of both jiarties then 
united and advanced towards the palace, which had been pre¬ 
pared by the rebels for resistance in the last lesort. The 


• *Tlie flcene of the battle with Tuntia was Chaiiki Dhaii Singh in 
Orcliha territory, about one mile nofth-west of Nohai-r/Z/af, where the Nowgong 
road crosses the Betwa. 
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houses oil both sides of the streets had been set on fire, and 
severe fighting took place in every avenue leading to it: 
When at lengtli the palace was gained every room was sav¬ 
agely contested, and each chamber had to be cleared at tlie 
|X)int of the bayonet, till at last fifty men of the liani’s body¬ 
guard, who had taken refuge in the stables attached to the 
building, were disposed of and all op[>osition was silenced. 
Mo sooner had this been accomjdished than information was 
br(3ught that a party of the rebels, numbering about 400, after 
vainly trying to force the pickets of one of tlie cavalry ("imps, 
had taken up a. ])osition on a hill* to the west of the fortress, 
where they had been sunounded by the cavalry. The hill 
was stormed immediately by a deta(*hnient of the 24th Miative 
Infaihi v, who killed all but about twenty : these I’etreated to 
the summit and there blew themselves up. All that night 
aiul the following day desultory fighting continued, the enemy 
being either slaughtered or driven under the shelter of the fort 
guns, while measuies were being organized for an attac'k on 
the fort itself. Fui’ther ti*ouble, however, on this score was 
spared. During the iiight of the 4th the Ilani disguised, it 
is believed, as a man, evacuated the fortress with hei’ remain¬ 
ing followers and fled to Kalpi. The fortress was occaipied by 
Sir Hiigli Kose on April oth. 

As the enemy had abandoned all their posts in Lalitpur 
and active opposition ceased when the column was advancing 
on Jhansi, Captain Maclean was left behind in chaige of 
Chanderi, and outposts of Orchha troops were established in 
varhuis parts. But hardly had the troo])s left for Jhansi, 
when disturbances broke out; large bodies of rebels at once 
assembled and attacked the taiisiJ at Talbehat. Mo troo])S 
could be spared by Sir Hugh Bose when he left for Kalpi, 
except for Jhansi itself, and their absence was at once taken 
advantage of by rebels to again overrun the district. 
Chanderi was recaptured and Moth was plundered and par¬ 
tially burnt. Major Orr’s Hyderabad force was detailed to 
deal with these disorderly l)ands, hut before they (nuld he 
brought to book he received oi’ders to march to Gwalior. The 


^’his lull is known as Retribution Hill and lies about half a mile north 
west of the railway station. 
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revolt at (Jwalior added fuel to the flame, and within a week 
ol tJie news ^ettin^' abroad tlie whole countiy was once more 
in open revolt. Ca])tain Maclean, who liad only 150 (loud 
]K)lice and some Orehha troof)s, found his |K)sition imtennble 
as early as June, and fell bac'k on Banpnr and then on Tikam- 
^•arh. Shortly after the whole Chandeii district, with the 
exception of the fort of that name which had Ixam retaken by 
Scindhiji’s trcKips and Banpur, fell into the Irnuls of tlie 
rebels. In ta<'t any attein])t at reducini^ that portion of the 
district was tempot*arily abandoned, and Ca])tain Maclean 
was recalled and placed in charge of Jliansi. The country 
Ix'tween tite Betwa. and Bhasan, witli the exception of Clur- 
sarai and tlu' fort of Man, was overrun by a mingled crowd 
of mutineers and rebels, j)a.!t of whom (aime from the district 
of Tlamirpur. On 24tli June the tuhsUdar and thanadnr of 
Mail were j^iven up by their own men and murdered : but on 
the 2nd July Moth was reoccupied by a military haco sent 
])y Sir Hugh Bose after tlie ca])tur(' of Gwalior. On htli 
July the Banf)ur Baja, having previously o]>enod negotiation's 
with (kiptain Maclean, gave himself up to Mr. Tlunnton, 
assistant superintendent at Madaora, ]>ut was shortly after¬ 
wards allowed to return to tlie Olianderi district, where he 
continued intriguing and collecting revenuq till early in August, 
when he finally surrendered, and with the Shahgarli Baja pro¬ 
ceeded under an escort to Gwalior. On July 19th a strong de- 
taclmicnt of troops was sent to garrison Barwa Sagar for the 
purpose of holding in check the rebels about Man-Banipiir, 
who amounted to about 6,000 men or more. Tjatei* in the 
same montl' troops were sent out to.Bachor, ac(‘oinpauicd by 
Ca])tain Maclean, and drove Jlie reliels out of tbe western 
])ortion of the district, and CajJain I_jiddell ad\anced against 
the Mau-BanipTir rebels early in August. These fled on his 
apjiroacli to Garautlia, and were finally dispersed by the Gur- 
sarai chief. One party of troops, however, was left at Gar- 
aiitlui and a,not her at Man, and tliese during September 
were able to break up and disperse tbe disorderly bands which 
kept pouring over the Dhasan from Hamirpur, while Captain 
Ashburner, on his way to Kunch, effectually cleared Bhander 
and Moth. 
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At the end of August Lieuteiuiiit Fenton-, de]uity Disturbed 
niisKioner of (dianderi, left Jluinsi to take charge of his dis- state iA 
trict. He had vvitli him only a few ])oliee, but was to meet 
I(){) Jhiopal sowars and 130 i>liof)aJ infantry near Banpiir. On 
reaching Banpur he jirocured tVom tlie Orchha state 700 
matchloc'kmen and 2 guns, and feelhig liirnself strong 
enougli pushed oii to fjalitpur, wliieh he readied on 2(Sth 
August, 1858. Meanwhile, however, Tantia To})i was on tlic 
move towards (dianderi, and some i'(d)els, }>rohahly incited 
by Ins emissaries, drove out and cut up several of tlie police 
at Talbehat and Bansi. On September 25t]i Captain Fenton 
received intelligence that these rebels wtu'e moving on Ban¬ 
pur via Bar, and detei‘mi[ied to leav(‘ behind a small force in 
Lalitj^ur and niarcli with the rest against tliem towards Jhin- 
pur. d'he Bhof)al Infantry, liowever, who were new levies 
and had heeii seh'cted to be hdt behind, refused to remain in 
Balitpur and ultimately Cajitain Fenton was o])liged to take 
his whole fo?'ce with him. d\)vvards evening heavy rain fell, 
and when the party arrived at Kalian pur* they found the 
country a sheet of water and all the rivers on the road im¬ 
passable. Captain Fenton then determined to marcli bach 
to Tialitpur, but now the Orchha, troops refused to do so; 
and Captain Fenton was obliged to retui’ii to his original in¬ 
tention of going to Banpur. Next day the rear guard arrived 
and reported that the rebels ha-d ocxnipied Tialitpur, while the 
Bhopal Infantry also became disorderly and a janiadar with 
20 men deserted. On the 29th September the Sajnam river 
near Kalianpur becaine fordable and the ]iarty crossed, only 
to be shortly afterwards attacked by a body of .rebels, who, 
however, were beaten off with a loss of 20 or 25 men. The 
same day Banpur was readied, and a force of 150 military 
police under Tjieutenant Turner arrived to its assistance. 

After taking Isagarh in Gwalior territory Tantia Topi Tantia 
divided his forces into two portions, one of wdiich, number- 
ing anproximately 11,000 men under the command of the menta- 
Rao Sahib, the Nana’s nephew, entered the north-west of 
the Thnnsi district near Mayapur, and took Pac.hor on October 
6th. They then pushed on a party half way to Karahra, 
from w^hich the Government estahlishmenh? w-ere withdrawn ; 
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but getting some intelligence regaiding the approach ot a 
force from Gwalior the ]*el)el Rao suddenly marched with his 
whole force to Biras-t//n/t on the Jietwa, and crossing the 
swollen river with some difficulty occupied Talhehat, where 
he was joined by all the Bundelas of the neighbourhood. 
Meanwhile Tantia Topi on the 7ih October attacked Cdian- 
deri. lie was, however, beaten off with some loss and re¬ 
treated to Serai* with the intention of crosdng the Betwa 
to Lalitpur and then attacking Tikamgarh. When intelli¬ 
gence of his intentions was received at Jhansi all available 
tro(j])s and police wei'e concentrated at Bai'wa Sagar, and a 
force under Colonel Liddell was pushed ou to Rirthipur and 
thence to Dogora, :f the Siras and Jharar-f//n/f>s‘ north of Tal- 
behat were guarded by [)olice, with Colonel Scuddamore’s de¬ 
tachment at ])ukrai, 15 miles to the rear, and all means of 
escape east and north cut off. Brigadier Smith watclied the 
left bank of the Betwa on the west. Tantia Topi with his 
division, having failed against (diamknd, and suffered a 
defeat at the hands of (hmeral Michel near Magraiili. ('ross- 
ed the Betwa, and joined the Kao Saliib at Ijalitpin’ on 
October .14th. Their united forces, swollen by a large follow¬ 
ing of Bundelas, having halted for two or three days, moved 
of! in a south-easterly direction towards Shahgarh; but on 
October 18th thev were nud by General Michel and defeated 
at Kliajuiia,* near Sindwaha, with heavy loss in men and 
all their guns. The rebel army then fled north to Talbehat, 
where a [lart arrived on October 20th, but, finding their 
escape both east, north and \vest cut off, again doubled back 
to the sout1> through the difficult and jungly country along 
the east bank of the Betwa, and escaped into tlie Saugor dis¬ 
trict, followed by General Michel. On November 7th Cap¬ 
tain Fenton entered the Chanderi district, whicli he gradual¬ 
ly reduced 'to order, though it was some time before the 
Jakhlon, Pali and Nanikpur Bajputs tendered their allegiance. 

Nothing more oc'ourred in Jhansi proper to disturb the 
juihlic iieace, and all tlie Government establishments were 
reorganized. By I860 matters in both portions of the district 


*Teii niiles sontli of Chandi'iri. 

■* Eighteen miles north of Tehri. 
iFoiwleen miles south east of Lalitpur. 
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had assumed their normal as|>ect. The territories of the 
lobel Kajas of Baiipur and Shahgarli were confiscated, those 
of the former being added to Chaiideri and those of tlie latter 
partly to Chanderi and partly to Saugor. In that year a large 
tract of c'onntry was handed over to Hc*indhia ; taluqa-'^ Narhat 
and Sindwaha of the Saugor district were added to Lalitpur, 
and the entire district assumed the ja'oportions which, e\e(‘pt 
for the' smaller inodifications made undei- the treaties of hS71 
and 1880 in Jhansi proper, it has since retained. Its subse¬ 
quent history is one of fiscal or administrative changes, which 
have been snriicMently d(‘tailed in the preceding pages. 
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AEJAR, Tahsil Mau. 

A small village, eighteen miles east of Jhansi 25^ 19^ N. 
and 78^ 55^ N., with a population of 440 souls. The village 
is only noted for a large lake, lying* to the south, the water in 
wlucdi is lield u]) by two fine masonry em])ankments, said to 
have been built in the year 1671 A.D. by Hurjliii Singli of 
Orc'hha. Tlie eatehment ai*ea of the lake is estimated at 58‘)i 
square miles and the euhie contents at 620,408,629 cubic feet, 
witli a. surface area of 81,894,444 square feet, while the water 
available is reckoned to be capable of irrigating 7,000 a(*res. 
ddje esc-ape channel runs out to the north-west, cutting through 
a I’idge of land wlii(di sloj)es gently towards the lake, and is 
crowned by the remains of an old embankment. The Mara- 
thas made an embankment to hold the water up at this point 
by placing a. masonry weir a,cross the bed of the escape nearer 
the lake, but an unusually high flood cut (diannels round it. 
In 1866 Major Brownjow recommended the building of a two- 
feet thick masonry floor across the openings cait by escape 
wahu’ and eac*li side of I he Ma.ratlia bund, and the ])rotec- 
lion of the flanks by strong earthen embankments curved 
towards the old bund. The district boundary runs acinss the 
lake, and there is a joint property in it between.the (lovern- 
iiumt and the Baja of Orchha. The Orchha Darbar objected 
to Major 13rownIow’s scheme, and subsequently carried out 
some improvements itself. Owing to difficulties connected 
with the joint ownershi]), it was found impossible to develop 
irrigation from the lake, and it was not put under tlie Irri¬ 
gation department with the four larger lakes in 1899. Till 
1905 it remained under the (‘ontrol of the district authori¬ 
ties, when it was placed in charge of the special officer appoint¬ 
ed to the Tanks division of the Irrigation department; no 
direct irrigation, however, takes place from it. The village 
carries on a fast declining trade in fish and keora flowers. 
North of the lake lies a railway station on the Jhansi-Manik- 
pur branch of the Great Indian Peninsula railway. The own¬ 
ers are for the most part resident Jijhotia Brahmans. 
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l^Al^TNA, Tahsil Jhaj^jsi. 

A lar,ije village in tlie south of the ])iirgaiia, lying in lati¬ 
tude 25^ 11^ and longitude 78^ 30' E. on the main road 
from Jliansi to Jjalit])in\ at a. distance of 17 jniles from the 
foianer. TJierc' is a i-ailvvay station of the same name about 
two miles west of llie village, witli which it is connedc'd by 
a. metalled load. Anotljer road leads north-west to Baidora 
while fi'om the main road close to the village a brancli takes 
off to Snns-f//u//, and a lunv metalled roa.d had i-('(*ently he(m 
conslriK'ted to the Blnikwaa) weir, distant 6 miles. The vil¬ 
lage conlanuHl in a population of 1,032 ])eJ’sons, which 

in tool laid jmscji to 2,23>5, of wliom 1,001 wane Hindus, 100 
Alusalnurns and 114 of otlier religions, cliiefly Jains, wuth a 
f(wv (lu’istians. Dhimars a,i‘e the previOling Hindu ('aste; 
they are a suhdi\ isioji of Jvahars and wa)rk ('hiefly as boatmen 
and tish(M‘m(n. Bahina, possc'ssc's a. hrst-class ])oliee station, 
perst odiec" and school with tln'iU' tt'aclitu’s, wlio give instinc- 
tion in Hindi. Tdiere are threu^ fairly large tanks wltliin the 
village, known as tlie P>ara Tal, Baja Tal and Ikakshi llilao; 
the two latter o(‘ wind] are kept in ref)ah* aaid jnaiiaged by the 
Government. The owners of the village are resident Ahi]*s. 


1 ^AG H A IB A,' Tahsil M oth . 

A village lying two miles east of the intersta tion of two 
unmetalhal l oads rumnng from Gursarai to Bhirgaon and from 
Man-Ihrnipur to la’achh and Moth, at a distance oC 33 miles 
from Jha.nsi and 12 miles from Moth via Khiria-ry/mt on the 
Betw^a in 25° 30' N. and 70° iV H. It contains a. ])oli('e sta¬ 
tion and a post oflice : and a roc'ky liill, crow ned by a small 
temple, forms a consjdcaions landmark in it. The population 
in 1805 numbered 1,B:39 souls, and a,t. the last census of 100] 
there were 031 inhabitants, of wliom 43 were Musahnans and 
2'i Jains. ]\urmis own the village and form the bulk of the 
11 indii popu lation. 


BAHABHHAT, Pargana Balabehba'J’, Tahsil IjALITbur. 

A considerable village l.ying on the Ahndhyan plateau, 28 
miles south of Halitpur in 24° 18' N. and 78° 28' 13. It gives 
its name to a pargaiia, and has a population of 004 persons. 
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Witli Tjalii])Ui* it is-(‘otniected by two rojuls, oue i^id ]^ali, 
wliicli, however, south of Ininiori Haiisa is only a bridle path 
im])assahle to wheeled traffic, wliiie the otlier leaves tiie Tailit- 
])ur-Ha,ii^or road at Hetna. and iains rid Don.v'ra, and Maholi, 
a, ^ood unmet,ailed road I’aised as a. famine relief work in 1897. 
Tliere is also tlii’ou^li connc'c.tion with J)ljourra railway sta¬ 
tion via Malioli, 14 miles or by a tiack impracticable for 
ve!lic■k^s vid Moraia 11 miles. 44ie \illa.i.^e ('ontains a, poh('e 
<)utj)ost, and has a somewhat remarkahh' a])pt'aianc(i owin^' 
t,o (he majority of the houses heinn built of A indhyan saiub 
stone, the stoiu^ in many cases having Ixam s(]uared into pieces 
of brick sfarjx'. A weekly maiket is lic'ld on Alomlays. It 
suffered sexerely duiin,^ the decade from bS9f to 1901, esjie- 
('ially dui-in^' a, visitation of cholera in 1897, and many of the 
])ous(\s iirr now empty and in I’uins. llie ancc'sti’al ownei’s 
W('rc'. llrahmans, the foridlithers of one S^'i Ihmi, who now 
possesses only a, few jiatidu's of )nnad land : tla'y refused set¬ 
tlement in 18tj7, and the villa.^e \^'as made over to one Kislior 
Sink'll, wliose son sold it to one (ianya, Sin^li, and he to its 
jiresent owner, Ihija Seth (Jokal l)as of Ja])alpur. Tliere is 
a fine old foil, to tlie north of tlie sib', wliicli was built by 
(hin^adhar, a, Alaratha ^overno]*, on what ti'adition says was 
the site of an old (fond fort : the foil- contains a fine Jxioli well. 
To the west lies a picturc'scpie temple on the bank of a- small 
stiearn ilowini^' from a jierenni’al sp in^ known as “Amonia” ; 
and south-east arc' sevei’al chaitris and ch(i})ulras in memory 
of woimm wlio died sati. On the outbj*eak of the Afutiny the 
foi*t was seized by Ihindela rebels, and a detachment of troo])s 
fi’om th(' Kau^or ^ai'rison, who were sent to eject them, muti¬ 
nied and joined them. 


BAIjAHFjHAT Pargana, Tahsil Icxni'jpun, 

Balabehat is the nicest southerly ])ar^ana in the tahsil of 
lrilit])ur. It has a total area of 121,386 a(*res or 189’6 scjuare 
miles. Tin’s amount inedudes 47'() squai-e miles of rc'served 
forest, and of the total 21,246 aca-es are recorded as barren, 
while some 86,000 acres are culturable waste, leaving' not more 
than 15,000 aca’es as normally under the plough. These 
figures suffice to show that the pargana is an unusually broken 
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and poor one. It may be divided into three distinct portions. 
Alon^^ tlie foot of the Vindhyan hills runs a narrow strip of 
o'ood blac.k soil, some sixteen miles lon^* and on an average 
four miles 1)7oad, typified by the lar^fe villa,^es of Bant, Pali 
and Don^ra. This is succeeded to the south by the Vindhyan 
plateau al a higher elevation which rises directly fi’om the 
plain, and is for the most part rocky jungle with no ^^ood vil¬ 
lages and sf)arsely scattered population and cultivatioi), exem¬ 
plified py ])h()uir'a and Dudhai. This tra-ct is a quadrilatei'al 
of regular shape boniided to the west by the Betwa and to the 
south by the Sour river, afiproximafely 20 miles long and six 
miles bi'oad. To the south of the latter streatii lies a square¬ 
shaped piece of couiitry whei'e this distta'ct siidvs to the ('xten- 
sive black soil plain of Central India.. In the nortli-east 
(corner of this lies the towrj of Balabehat. The total ])oula- 
tion 01^71 merated in 1901 wars 13,711 persons, giving a density 
of only 71 per s()uare miles; and there are only 81 villages in 
the tract. The chief crops gr^own ai’o gram and wheat \Alnch be- 
iwccn them (X'cupy practi(*.ally the whole of the rahi area in the 
f)roportion of two to one, and juar and hoiidon with the smal- 
lei* millets in the Idiarif. T^esides tht‘se there ai’e g('nei’ally 
a. h'w huTuhed ac7’es mider early rice, maize and urd ov vnnig. 
The irrigated area is the smallest of any“pargaaia, in the dis¬ 
trict, oc(ai[)yjng normally less than two per cent, of the culti¬ 
vated area. The lai'gest la.ndholdei's are Bundela. T\aj])uts. 
The whole tract Ins siiffeT’ed severely in the famines aiid de- 
pix'ssion of the last decade, and at tlie recent revision of settle¬ 
ment was assessed to a demand of 11s. 0,370, the lowest sum 
paid by aaiy paagana in Jha.nsi. The Grnat Indian Peninsula 
I'ailway travei’ses the western portion of the pai’ga.na, whi(di 
contains a station at Dhourr’a on the plateau, but otherwise 
the comniunic'ations are })oor, and the roads, which })ass ovei* 
wild and rocky jungle, are for the most part impassable for 
wheeled ti’affic. Balabehat co77tains some notable archaeological 
l eniains, especially those a t Chandpur, Dudhai a7id Deogaili, 
which Avill be separately iiotic'nd, and the tract is rich in his¬ 
torical associations of tire earliest epochs of history. At Maholi 
about P)() yards west of the village there are two upidght 
rough hewn- stone pillars about 12 feet high and 20 feet 
apart, called Madarwaia and attributed to a prehistoric Bansi 
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Ahir. Tradition says that in those days it was customary on 
the occasion of a marriagfe for the bride’s father to drive out 
his cattle from the villa^^e to pasture and to present to-the 
newly mai ried couple as many animals as of their own accord 
pass between the pillars. Similar stones are found in other 
villages. At Ivirauda, Tjidhora, and Pali (the Nilkanth temple)- 
a,?*e (diandel temples, and there are Bundela forts at Balabe- 
liat, Datia and Pali. There are also ruins at Bandargiirha, 
Kakoria and Maholi, the two first being forts and the last a 
tem])le. Tlie pargana contains fewer tanks than any other 
in tlie subdivision, the oidy important ones being those at 
Bant, Jhimpuj'a, (Uiandpur and Dudhai. 


BANPXnp Par(f(in(i B.xnpuh, TalisiJ Mahroni. 

The chief town in the pargana of the same name lies in 
24^ 43' N. and 78^ 47' K, It is situaled about 2!l miles front 
the Jamni river and is (*onnected by a. good unmetalled road 
with Lalit])ur, distant 22 mih^s, and Tikajngarh, dist.ant b 
miles, the river being crossed by a causeway, and by other 
unmetalh'd roads witli MaJironi, 0 miles, and Bansi ina Ikir, 
23 miles. The*nearest railway station is Tjalitpur. Thoe are 
a, ]')o]ic*e station, post otTu'e and sdjool; and a weekly market is 
held eveiy Sunday. From 1830 to 1857 Banpur was the I'esi- 
dence of a Paja. In the former year Mur Pahlad, ex-Ihija 
nf (3^andei'i, who had Ix'en expi^led by Rcindhia in 1811 and 
had silicas then ])een i-esiding at Kelgavvan, was granted, under 
the first Batota treaty, one-thii’d of his formei* kingdom, con¬ 
sisting for the most part of the present pargana Banxmr. FTe 
died in 1812 and was succeeded by his son, ATjirdan Singh, 
who took ])art in the j'ebellion of 1857, was deprived of his 
kingdom and put undej* restraint at Bahore. At the first 
settlement of 1868-b9 the village of Banpur was settled two- 
thirds with Xunwar Sukh Singh of Bhailoni Suba, and one- 
third with Nirwe Singh, son of Bao Hamir Singh of Pali. The 
latter soon after lost his share, which is now mainly held 
by Brahmans. The old palace of the Baja is a conspicuous 
building, but it is in ruins, having been partially destroyed in 
1858. Thei:e is a good specimen of a Cdiandel temjde a short 
distance from the town on the ATahroni road, and several 
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efrective Jain shrines. The town is now soniewliat decayed, 
and lias no s[)ecial trade, thouf2;h thei‘(' is some through traffK*. 
to Teliri. In former times the j)la('e was notcal for its pen 
gardens, which iicive been lately resuscitated. The vilia^^e 
Saniiaiion Act (IT. 1\ Act II of 1892) is in Force. The ])Opn- 
lation oF Ilinpnr in 1901 nnm))ered 2,908 persons, for tlje 
most f)art Jains and Aliij’s. 


11ANPUH Purqaua, Tahsil AIahroisii. 

Hanpiir is the iiiost noidheidy [)a]-<^ana in tlu^ TNIahroni tah¬ 
sil oF the T;alit])nr sidxlivision. Jl lias a tola! arcai of 209,867 
acrc‘s or 2)27‘9 sijiiare miU's, inchidin^ 7’1 S(]nare milus d 
rt'served forest. It is ij*i*t\i>nhn‘ in shape, heinp some 32 miles 
loiiR' from noi'tli to south and ha\in‘_; an (‘Xtreine litaaidlh of 
approximaFely 20 miles hdavaam Imilia near thi' Jhansi-rjaht- 
piir 1‘oad on tlu' W('st and Khd^awan on the ()i‘('hha l)ordt‘r to 
the east, whidi narrows down t>o only 6 mihxs in the south 
where the Palitjau-Mahroni road (aits aci'oss the ])arRana. 
Of th(' total iivcii 22,13)4 acaes or 15*38 ])(a* cent, are recorchal 
as barren, and 209,867 oi’ ()0'3)7 pea* (‘cnt. as culturahie waste, 
leaviiyi; approximately ()0,500 axa'es or 25 pvr (‘cnt. as normally 
under the plough. It ('ontains 116 vilUiRV^, of which 107 are 
inhabited, and liad in 1901 a. total ])opulation oF 48,532 pei*- 
sons. 43ie par^ana consists of two well-dcdined natural tj’acts. 
One-third of the whole lyin^ south of a line drawm caist and 
west throu^^h Ilanjiur town is blacT soil, while the noithern 
])ortions comprising the remaining' tw(j-thirds consist oF duniat 
oi- mixed soil, becoming pro^icssively laxlde)', moic' ^;l’itty and 
more broken by hills till it hnally meri^es in the j'oeky country 
of 45ilbchat. In the noilh-west bdween Ikiroda Dan^ and 
Hemiai Dan”’ there is a veuy wild tract oF Jock andjun^le, and 
in this direction the lulls are peciiliarly brol^en aaid 
fantastic'. In the Ix'Jiarif the chief <'ro]is ^rown ai'e jiuir in 
the southern likic'k soil aiea, and kondc}} and other' infcaacjr 
millets to the Jiorth; but lar^e areas are also under nrd and 
}nn)i(j, maiz(' and early I'ice, and an important acreage is also 
devoted to til. In the rahi Jar^e areas aj'c senvn with wheat 
and barley, alcnie or mixed, the ai*ea under- ”rani beirr”* propen*- 
tionately small. Alto^^eiher tire autumn harvest covers some 
78 per- cent, of the tntal cro]-f)ed ar*ea, and the spriu” harvest 
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over 20 per cent. Of the total cultivated area 17 ])er cent, 
is irrig'ated (*liiefly from wfdls and a similar propoidion is t\vi(‘e 
cropped in the year, ddie IK) villages wei'e at tlie time of 
settlement in 1000 divided into 125 mahals. Of tlie latter 15 
were in tlu^ hands of sinf>]e landholders, 87 were held in joint 
zamindari^ 3 in perfect paftidari and 20 in iniperfeet pattidari 
tennr(‘. itajpiits lield GO pei* cent, of tlie land and after them 
Ih'ahmans and Oodliis were the lar^^esi laaidliolders. The 
only metalled road in th(‘ pai-^ana is that ]r)rtion of the Mah- 
I’oni-1 jalitfmr road which caits ac*ross the southern ti'aet; but 
fair innnetaTed j’oads traverse it running' fia)jn Hanj)nr to 
Gn^arwara, to Ihinsi viCt T^ar, to jMahr-oni, to Hazari- 

^hal, (innaj'wara, to Kel^a.wai), aaul Taron to (liin’aoni. 
Resides those separately noticed theie are larj^e villages 
at Ma,ranli, i^iron. Tali, Rindwaha,, and Ratha, and 
the northern trad, (‘ontains a laiTie nnnihei* of ^'ood 
tanks, the diief Ixdn;:,^- those at Rar, Billa, (liakoi’a, 
Dulawan, riai ia., tjarwaT-i, Jhiksa, Rdiailoni Snha, Raroda 
T.)a,n^^ and Silawan, fi-om which irrigation is can-ied on. 
Idiere aiv several arfliaado^ical i*eina.ins of interest. At Kha- 
jar is a tenpile, attrilnited to the Gonds, of small and primitive 
sti'iicture, and at Ranfiur and Gu^arwara aie Ghandel shnnes 
in fair preservation. There is the ruined Bnndela palace at 
Ikinpur with some ficscoes, and dilapidated forts of similar 
origin at Bar and Kel^awan. ddiere are also a temple of 
uncertain origin at 1 )asrara and much-ruined forts at 13artala 
and Bilata. 


BANST, Pargana Ransi, TahsiJ Lalitpur. 

Bansi, the chief town in the pargana of the same name, 
lies in 24^ 53' N. and 78^ 33' PT on the metalled road from 
Jhansi to Ijalitpur, distant ]3 miles from Tjalitpur and 43 from 
Jliansi. Unmetalled roads connect it with Jakhaura railway 
station 5 miles distant, with Bajghat and Chanderi vid 
Jakhaura town, and with Mahroni vid Bar and Banpur. * The 
town contains a police station^ post office and a school; and 
a market is held every Wednesday and Sunday. Bharat Sah, 
second Raja of Bar (1612—1646 A.33.) and first Raja of Chan¬ 
deri (16]6—1646 A.D.) on his accession bestowed on his 
brother, Rao Krishn Rao, a jagir with an estimated income 
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of lls. 75,000, of whicli Baiisi was the ceJitre. Krislm Ihio 
built the fine old fort in 1(318 A.11. wliieh lias now been con¬ 
verted into a district bungalow; and is the ancestor of several 
families of liajputs, all of wliojn arc known as Bansiwalis. 
Baliadur Singh, a notable dacoit, was an eiglith descendant of 
Biu) Krislm Kao and was killed in Gwahor. He was siic- 
-ceeded by Ainan Singli, wlio in 18()3 refused settlement, wJiidi 
was ac(‘ordingly made with liis Kayasth agent. The descend¬ 
ants of the latter now hold two-thirds of the village, a. Ihm- 
dela of Mnharo, also a- descendant of Kao Krislm Kao hav¬ 
ing lately piu’diased one-third. In addition to the fort there 
rire two fair sized tanks, that to the south-w(^st being an old 
Oliandel woik. A bianch of the Amej itain Mission at Tjalit- 
piir has been established in tfje town. 3310 pofiiilation in 1901 
was 2,104 pei'sons, foi’ tlu^ most part tlains and Kachhis. 


BANSI Parifaua. TahsU IjATjrpujn 

Bansi pargana lies midway between ])arganas Tjalitpur 
and Talbehat in Tjalit]>iir ta.iisil. It is actually the smallest 
in the subdivision, ha\lng a. total area of only 9(3,153 acaes oi* 
149’3 squaj’o miles. 33iis a.rea, includes 8T) scjuaac miles 
of reserved forest, and of the total 10,125 or 10 per cent, arc 
retuT’ned as barren, 57,318 or 59 per cent, as (ailtiiralile waste, 
leaving 23,000 ac-res or 25 per cent, as normally under tlie 
plough. As regards jihysical features, the entire pargana 
consists of the mixed soil ('ailed diiniat, which IxH'omc'S more 
and more broken by rocks and hills a,s the Talbehat border 
is approached. In and around llaraspin* there is a. hn-ge block 
of reserved forest whicdi is the centrci of a very wild tract. 
The pargana contains 59 villages, of wliich 55 are inhabited, 
and the total populatic^n in 1901 was 23,812 persons, giving 
a density of 159 to the square mile. The Hodhi element is of 
considerable strength'. Of the total cultivated area nearly 25 
per cent, is normally irrigated, and of the total cro})ped area 
78 per cent, is devoted to kJuirif and 21 per cent, to rabi crops, 
while some 25 per cent, of the cultivation is twice cropped in 
the year. The chief crops grown in the latter harvest are 
wheat and barley, alone or mixed, five-sixths of which are 
irrigated in some way : while in the kharif the bulk of the 
area is sown with kodon and small millets or jura, with a 
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fair pro]M)Tt.u)n of early rice, til, maize and vrd or vinng. The 
principal landholders are Bundela Eajpnts and Hraliinans wJio 
own nboiit 7b per cent, of the area between them. The metal¬ 
led road from Jliansi to Ijalitpiir traverses the eastern portion 
of the pargana, and to the west roads lead irom Jakhaiira to 
Talbehat, Kotra, 3\ajghat and Lalitpur : the same place is 
joined to Hansi by an unmctalled road. The pargana con¬ 
tains jio notable^ or extensive archa'ological remains. At Riron 
Kliurd and Kisalwans are Chandel temples, and smaller 
shrines exist at (lursora, Jakhanra, Mainwar, Tanchampur 
and Jhiipnr. On the other hand tluae is a (‘onsiderable num¬ 
ber of tine tanks, the largest being tliose at GhisaLili, (Girsora, 
Ikalgawaai, Kisalwans, JLira.spiir, Jakhain a, Siron Kalan, 
Siion Khurd and Tainta : there are smallei* ones at Asupiira, 
Bansi, Kari 2 )ahari, Jjakhan])ura., Nanora, Kasoi and Sirsi. 


IhANT, Pareunia lUnAnniiA^r, Tahsil TjAnriruR. 

^ Bant is a. considerable village lying in 80^ N. and 
78^ *25' K. at the foot of tiie Ahndhyan hills, hi miles south¬ 
west of Jjahtpur. With the latter place it is also 
( onnected by two unmetalled roads via Pali or Jakhlon, 
tlie distance beiiig a p{)roxima tely 17 miles. At Jakhloit 
is n. railway station which is distant only 4 miles, 
but which duri]]g the rains, owing to the flooding 
of the Shahzad river, can only be reached with 
difficulty. The poj)ulation in 1901 was 811 j)ersons. The vil¬ 
lage is owned by Milii’ban Bingh, along with Dudhai and 
Samogar, and is one of the best managed villages in the sub¬ 
division. It was settled with his father on the refusal of the 
Ijodhis to engage for the revenue in 1867. There is an excel¬ 
lent tank, constructed in the famine of 1868 and extensively 
re 2 )aired since, wliich is now in the charge of the Irrigation 
department. This is formed by an embankment across the 
mouth of a valley running back about a mile into the hills 
which are well wooded. At the head of the valley is a water¬ 
fall, though almost dry from October to April, named Chiian, 
and near it is a shrine to Mahadeo, where a small fair is held 
at fhe Sheoratri. The whole forms a most picturesque spot. 
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About a qunrter of a mile up the valley there is an out-eroj) 
of Kaimiir conglomerate, and in the village tliere is a district 
bungalow. 


IIAH, Pargana lh\Ni>(TR, Talisll Mahroni. 

A large villagt' iu the north of pargana Jlanpiu', lying in 
24^ 52' N. and 78^ 88' IhnnetaJled roads connect it witli 

l^ansi, 8 miles, with Mahroni via Banpur 24 miles, and with 
Hisar and ddilbehat via Paron and Buchera. 21 miles. 44ie 
direct distaaKa' from Tjalitpur is 47 miles. Tlu', town contains 
a first-class police station, ])ost offic'e and school; arid a market 
is held oi] Mondays and Fridays. It is ])ictujc‘squely situ¬ 
ated on the east side of a range of hills, a dam across a nar¬ 
row gap in which has nuide a large tank covering 128 acres on 
the westerii side : below th(' endrankment is a valuable kcora 
{Panda}}us odorafissit}}us) grove, whicdi is (Tovernnuuit pro- 
jrerty. 44ie hills are reserved forest except (dose to the village, 
where they are crowned by ruins of old Bundela buildings. 
These date fr(_)m tdie time of Baan Sah, who succeeded to the 
throne of Orchha. in A.I). .1588 but was defeated by the impe¬ 
rial forces, finally ca[)tui-ed and deported to Delhi. When Bir 
8ingli Deo was made Baja of Orchha by the enqxu’or rlaJuingir 
the latter (uirved out the jagir of Bar for Ram Sah whom 
he released and made Baja of Bar in 1G08. Bam Sah was 
suc(*eeded by his son Bharat Sah in 16.12, who four years 
later concpiered (dianderi and transferred the headquailers of 
his kingdom there. The village had in 1901 a jropulation of 
1,848 jrersons, and the proprietary rights are held almost 
wholly by Brahmans. 

BABACIAON, Tahsil Jptanst.. 

A small town in 25^ 28^ and 78^ 47' E. on the high-road 
from Jhansi to Cawnpore, at a distance of nine miles from the 
district head(][uarter s. It pc^ssesses a second-class p(3lice sta¬ 
tion, post office, road bungalow and village school with two 
teachers, who give instruction in Hindi. There is a large 
militar’Y encamping-ground close to the town, but it is liable 
to be flooded during the rains. Baragaon lies on the left 
bank of tlie Betwa : it is an unimportant place, with a popu- 
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lation that lias decreased from 2,652 in 1865 to 2,527 at the 
last census in 1901. Hindus number 2,443 as against 71 
Musahnans and 13 Jains. It was formerly administered under 
Act XX of 1856, but the operations of the Act were withdrawn 
in April 1901. At present the Village Sanitation Act (U. P. 
Act II of 1892) is in force. This village was formerly owned 
entirely by resident Kachhis, but these have now lost two- 
thirds of it, partly to a Marwari Bania of Chirgaon and partly 
to a Kayasth of Jhansi. 


IhVKWA SAGAP, Pargana Jttanri, Tahsil Jhansi. 

A town in 25^ 24' N. and 78° 48^ B. on the road from 
Jhansi to Man, at a distance of twelve miles from the former. 
Soutli of the road runs the Jhansi-Manikpur section of the 
(Jreat Indian Peninsula railway with a station some 
two miles south-south-east of the town. Unmetalled 
roads run north to Dhamna on the Baragaon-Garautha 
road and south-east to Banipur distant 22 miles. 
There is a large militaiy enea-m j)ing-grouiid on the 
road, half a mile west of the village. The great 
lake, which is the most striking feature of the land¬ 
scape, lies a (juarter of a mile east of the site. This lake, as 
well as the fine old castle situated on its banks, was con¬ 
structed about 200 yeaT’s ago by I^det Singh, Baja of Orchha. 
Tlie old (.ailtivators of Ikii vva Sagar are descended from the 
labourers employed in the erection of the embankment by 
which the lake was formed, tlie water being supplied by the 
Barwa, an affluent of the Betwa. This embankment is a 
great work, built of stones in curving rows of stex)s towards, 
the water, and forms nearly the whole of the northern bor(l(U' 
of the lake. The overflow used to escape along the old bed of 
the Barwa, and tlie volume was so great that on one occasion 
it carried away a new masonry bridge over w hich the main road 
[>assed; but an additional overflow has now been provided at 
the north-east corner. The lake is used for the xmrpbses of 
irrigation by means of two outlets in the embankment, and 
some account of this has been given in chapter II. On its 
banks vegetables are largely grown, which are exported to 
Jhansi by rail. Though called Barwa Sagar, the lake lies 
wholly 'in the three mauzas Tal Bamanna, Ghugbua and 
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Chijplotha. Tile town is oi’ moderate extent and lies to the 
north-west of the lake. It is situated in three vianzas, l^hutera 
Barwa Sagar, Sauaura and Harpura, which are divided by 
narrow stretches of highly cultivated land. Sanaura lies im¬ 
mediately under the hill to the south-east and consists of a 
narrow strip of good brick-built houses. Barwa Sagar itself 
consists of a collection of brick houses with tiled roofs; the two 
principal roads cross each other in the centre, where they 
form a scjuare bazar, the sliojis extending along each road. 
Harpura is a small cjuai’tei- and is mainly inhabited by (ailti- 
vators. The town has a very ])leasing appearance, with its 
good houses and the number of trees that are to be seen every¬ 
where. In addition to two spacious haghs lying to the noitli 
of the fort, the Government owns a large number of mango 
trees scattered over 1’hutera, Barwa Sagar and Nohat Chir, 
the lands of which are intermixed. These, which nuinhcn- 
d,5()(), and tlie two baglis ai'e colleclively knowm as Jhtri Amral 
and are generally leased at favourable rates to the ancestral 
proprietcu’s of the two manzas. 

Ikirwa Hagar possesses a third-chiss police statiem, ))ost 
oflice, nazul bungalow and a flourishing school, with five 
teachers, situated in the north-eastern corner of the town. 
There is also a bungalow belonging to the Public* Works de¬ 
partment picturesquely situated at the north-eastern coriici of 
the lake in the village of Ghughua. The nazul bungalow really 
consists of a part of the castle and contains five sets of 
rooms, furnished with all necessary ajipurtenances. The 
ground flocn* consists of large vaulted rooms, connected with 
the upper storeys by a winding staircase. On the top there is 
a tei'race overlooking the lake. It stands on a rock and Is ap- 
proacdied by a wide road that winds round the building and 
leads right up to the second storey. At one time it was pro¬ 
posed to make an arch.‘eologic*al museum here and a numhei- 
of statues and other relics were collected from Mahoba and 
elsewhere, but nothing further was done and the statues 
remain. 

The place and neighbourhood is rather ric*h in antiquarian 
remains. On the north-east end of the embankment there is a 
small hillock with a ruined Chandel temple. A little further 
east there is an older temple, also of the rhandol period, built 
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of inassive bloc'ks of gray granite and known as Ghnglina 
Math. It consists of four cells, each with an ornamented 
doorwny, ()V('i- tin-ee of whicli aj’e figures of Ganesli, and over 
the fourth a representation of Dnrga. About three miles west 
ot Jkuwa Sagar is a temple tower of the ninth century, built 
on i! mound and known as Jarali-ki-Math. The eastern side 
IS profusely ornanumted with good cai'ving, \vhile on the north 
and soutl) project hooded balconies. The interior is square, 
and ('ontains an linage of Shiva and Paivati. At the angles 
are eight massive stone shafts of the later (lupta period, which 
support hntels (‘arrying a beautifully carved (adling. There 
's a fragmentai'v inscription of tlu' same period oi’i a figure of 
I )urga. 

In 1805-08 a considerable corresfionderu'e took place in 
o gard to a claim of the (Jwalioi’ l>arbar to an annual assign- 
iuent {d‘ Ifs, 10,()()() from llu^ levenues (.)f Paj'wa Sagar, the 
paj’ticulars ot wliich a.rc as follows :—In ]744 A.D. Joti Babig 
cue of tlie sons of Banoji Sindhia and elder brothei’ of Maha¬ 
raja Madhuji Sindhia, was killed at Barwa Sagaj’ in a battle 
between the Beshwa’s troops and the Bimdelas. The Peshwa 
rrdered an annual payment of Ps. 10,000 as nanuk or blood- 
money to be made to Sagia Bai, the widow of the dec*eased 
OUT of the collections of Baiwa Sagar. She died in 1773, 
irojii which date the assignment was paid to Maharaja 
Madhuji Sindhia, her brother-in-law. In 1805 Maharaja 
Baulat Rao Sindhia transferred the assignment to (lopal Bao 
lUiau Chitnavis, in consideration of services performed by 
itim, and through him it came to Kluindi Bao Masurkar, the 
payment being continued to the Gwalior Darbar up to 1855. 

< hi the lapse of the Jhansi territory to the British Govern¬ 
ment a question arose as to the power possessed, under the 
tei’ins of the grant, to alienate it upon the deatli of the original 
grantee, and as to the propriety of continuing the assignment. 
Tlie Gwalior Darbar stated that the grant was made in per¬ 
petuity, but were not able to piioduce the original deed of 
assignment, which they alleged had been lost, and the ques¬ 
tion was referred to the Supreme Government for decision. 
By them it was ruled that though as a matter of light the 
(Pvalior Darbar liad no claim to a continuance of tlu' pension, 
yet that as a question of grace and favour the payment should 
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be continued during the pleasure of the Goviu iuiieiit from the 
revenue of villages in pargana Bhander, which now belong to 
Cl wall or. 

The population of ICirwa Sugar in 1S65 nunif)ered (1,255 
souls, which in 1901 had risen to 0,132, of wliom 0,183 were 
Hindus, 233 Musaliiians and 10 Jains. The town is adminis¬ 
tered under Act XX of 1850, and lia.s an average income of 
FIs. 700. Tiiis is derived from the usual house tax and is 
spent in the maintenance of a, small staff of swec^peis, a small 
iorce of police and in works of im[)rovement in the town. 
The village is owned three-(]uarters by Kaclihis and one-(piar- 
ter bv Ahiis. 

lUlASNKH, TaJisil Carauiha. 

A village lying in 25'^ 3^‘V and 79^ 12' IT on the road 
froim Crursarai to Man, close to the point vN’hen^ tiu‘ latter is 
crossed by the Jhansi-Garautha load, 30 miles from Jhansi, 
8 miles from Garautha and 20 miles from Mau-Kanipur. Near 
the village is a, small tiact of reserved forest, a large tank 
under the managiunent of the Irrigation department and a 
canal inspection bungalow. The total population in 1901 
numhered 809 souls; and the village was given in jV/g/r in 15.S1 
A.I), by Raja Madhukar Bah of Orchha to liis seventh son, 
Har Bingh. A dc'scMMuIant of his liuilt the fort of G irwai on 
a* rocky hill some twelve miles to the north. On the outbreak 
of the Mutiny the Bhasneh Thakurs seized this fort and were 
only ejected after the British troops liad cannonaded them 
from a neighbouring hillock. The family still retains Bhas¬ 
neh. There is a lo(*al cncamping-ground here. 


BUOLI, Talisil Jhanst. 

A small village on the Cawnpore-Baugor trunk I'oad, lying- 
in 25° 22' N. and 78^ 35' 1^1., six miles from Jhansi. The vil¬ 
lage had in 1901 a population of 890 souls, mainly (‘onsisting 
of Lodhis and Ahirs; and contains a small lake, approximately 
70 acres in extent, which is useful for irrigation. On the em¬ 
bankment of the lake is a small temple, adorned with exqui¬ 
site Chanderi stone woi’k. but now falling into disrepair. Two 
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miles to the west of the villa,i^e is a railw^ay station, on the 
Great Ijjclian .Peninsula railway, whic'h flerivos its name from 
the village. 

BIJROTHA, Pargana T\i bfuiat, Tahsil TjArjTPun. 

A laa^e ieultnral villa<^e lyinp^ in 24*^ 57' N. and 78^ *2G' 
IP, 18 miles north of Lalitpur, which «ives its name to a rail¬ 
way station on the Great Indian Peninsula railwaiy. The vil- 
lai^o lands cnver 4,889 acres, 70 per cent, of wdiich is rock and 
jungle, and the inhabitants io the number of 1 ,520 are s(‘-atter- 
eil in eiglit liamlets. Tradition says that the earliest iiihahi- 
tants we](' lihils, who w^ere follow^ed iii turn by Gonds, Ckan- 
dels and lUmdelas ; to the Chandels are ascribed tlie tank near 
Bip'otha ])roper, and a small temple. Another ti’adition states 
that the villa,lie was founded by the Rin^aras. About 1620 
A.l). Bharat Sah. first Baja of Ghanderi, f.ii*antfHi the villa,qe, 
with soni(‘ of the sun-oundin^ii tract of (.'ountry, in jagir to In’s 
Irrother, Diwan Baif). The latter’s des('endants still hold it, 
])ut no longer in jogir, the village having been resumed some 
ninety years ago, wdien that portion of the subdivision i^rassed 
Hilo the hands of Sind hi a. The present repia'sentative of the 
raniily is a (hirharl and exempt from the operations of the 
Arms A<'t. Tire vjllag(' is a. purely agric-ultural one, and the 
only trade at the station, which is situated 2 miles to the 
^outh, consists of a. small export of bamboos from the 
lorest r<^serves of the neighbourhood. Tlu' station is connect¬ 
ed ])y a good second-dass approach road wdth the Jhansi-Tjalit- 
})i!i’ »(au1. 

BIJGIHA, Pargana and Tahsil TjATJTPUu. 

A large agricultural village situated in 24^ 84'N. and 
78° 80' B., 11 miles south-west of Tjalitpin- on the metalled 
Toad to Saugor. Unmetalled loads connect it with Jakhlon 
ntilway statioTi, 10 miles, and Kitwans, 6 miles. The popu¬ 
lation in 190] numbei'ed ] ,462 souls. It contains a second- 
<'lass police station, post office, school and a district bungalow. 

GHANDPUR, Pargana Balabehai', Tahsil Jjautpitr. 

A practically deserted village in pargana Balabehat, lying 
in 24° 30' N. and 78*^ 19' E., at the junction of the unmetalled 
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roads Troni Baiii and Jakhloii to ])]u)inra, exactly lialf way 
between Dndluii iind I)c(>i 4 arli. In 1001 the population only 
ninnbei'cd 34 j)ersons, clnefly Ikirhais. 44le (Ireat Indian 
Poinnsula railway cuts throu'^h the ruins of the old town, 
wJiieh lie foi’ t4ie most f)art to the east. In that direction are 
the ruins of several Jain teniph's, now nnu'h dilapidated. 
West of the lailway lie several p^roups of (’handel remains. 
The first ‘^roup is situated on tlu^ east hank of a small tank 
full of lotus floweis, in the centre of which is a sculf)tured 
('olumn. The largest temple is dtaiicated to Mahadeo and is 
known as tlu^ Sahcsrxira lifiga with four })roj(‘eting hgiu'es 
Ih'Iow. The lintel shows Maliadeva dancing the Tduddva. and 
there is a spaca’ous shrine witli columns inside and a inanddfxi, 
in front of wliich on the east is a small flat-ioofed fane of four 
pillaj*s ensli'aniiyii; Nandi. TIu' shriiu' stands on a txjrtion of the 
end)a.nkment tliat ])i()je(*ts into the tank. In the south of 
tliis is a flat-rooftal tiunple with a porch, d(Mlicati'd to Pralima , 
wdiose seated statiu' witli his consf^rt on his lap is inside : a 
j)eculiar feature howevcM- is that the central figures of tla* 
lintel ar(‘ those of \ islmu and his wife. A second group of 
temples lies to th(‘ jiortli a.nd Ixdongs to Ahiraha of the animal 
form, which is co\'er(ai with represimtations of all thc' deities 
of the Hindu panth(‘on. t)n tli(‘ ped(‘stal of tins ligure is an 
insci‘if)tion, dated sdidlxtf 1203 (A.. I). ]I146). It stands ori 
what was formerlv an island hut is iu)w a peninsula, and the 
pliiiths of three large te.m[)les beside smalle]’ ones cin Ix^ 
trac(Hl among tlu' debris of beautifidly carvaal stones ;ind 
images. x\mong th('m is a large falltm column which is in¬ 
scribed. A third grou[> of t^miples stands on rising ground 
near the railway and consists of the two tem]Jes oC Belnua!. 
These are jnucdi mutilapM] and in th(‘ centre of the basemerd 
of the vicnidapa tliere is a large hole whicli has been doubtless 
dug in search of tre:isurc. 44u' ti*easiire is located b\ tlie 
following enigma : — 

Ihdmori hi elm yd jnoi aur taUm l:i par, 

Tir hlidr idhar. Hr bimr ndhar. 

This means “fn the sfiadow of Helrnori and ori the other side 
of the tank (that is where tlie shadow falisB one bowshot this, 
and one bowsliot that side.” The fourth group of temples is 
situated close to the railway near the ruins of the town. They 
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are iiiiidi dilapidated and are dedicated to Vishnu, but tliere 
is a colossal Hanuman among the ruins. A fifth group of 
medium-sized ruined Vishnu temples lies between the last 
group and the tank, and at some distance to the north is the 
temple of Jhammar, of which the shrine is gone, but which 
was dedicated to Vislniu, wiiose dancing image is seen above 
tlie entrance. Close by is the Jhammar well, and a spot is 
a]s(3 pointed out showing the lioof prints of the horse of Raja 
Jhammar Deo, who is said to have flour is! led in Central India 
about the beginning of the Christian era. Numerous sculp¬ 
tured stones lie scattered roimd. Local tradition says tliat 
the Jain temples here were built by a rich Jain merchant 
named Pafah Sah. 


CHIRGAON, Tahiti Moth. 

A small town in 25^ do' N. and 78^ 50' 1C on tlie higl? 
road from Jhansi to ( awnpoi’e, at a distance of 18 miles from 
Jhansi and 14 miles from Moth. Unnietalled roads ruu 
eastwards from Chirgaon to Baghaira and Gursarai and north- 
v\estwards to Simthari. Paralled to the main load runs the 
lailway, with a station close to the towm on the west, while 
a metalled road runs nortli to Bhandei'. Chirgaon contains 
a lirst-cdass poli^'c station, a comhitied post and telegrapli 
uffice, inspt'ction bungalow' and school. Thei'e is also a larL;e 
military eiicamping-gToimd near the town. Since the 
eoiistriiction of the Indian Midland raiUvay the l>azar has he'-, 
come of some im])ortance and a brisk trade is (airriod on, both 
m (wports and jm])orts. Cliirgaon was formerly the head¬ 
quarters of au estale held by one of the Thmdela families 
knowai as the Haslit Bhaiya, who wei'c petty diiefs and who 
received scnut is from tlie British Goveiaimeiit in 182d A.l). 
They were descended from Raja Bir Singli Deo of Orcliha. 
The estate consisted of 26 villages and used to x^ay a tribute 
of 7,000 A^anashahi rupees. In 1841 Rao Bakht Singh resist¬ 
ed the orders of the British Government and a force was 
sent against him. After making a show of resistance he fled, 
and his fort was dismantled and the estate confiscated. He 
was subsequently killed at Panwari in Harnirpur. 
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After Eao Bakht Singh’s death his two sons, Kao Senapat 
and liao Nannha Sahib, wene each granted a pension of Es. 400 
[)er mensem. Botli these died soon after, and tlie ])ension 
was continued to Eao Eagliiniath Singh, the son of Eao 
Nannha Sahib. The latter was succeeded by his own son, 
Hao Dalip Singli, who obtained a pension of only Es. 250 
per month, and died while a minor. After the death of Eao 
Dalip singh, Basant Knnwai*, widow of Pvao Nannha Sahib, 
Larai Dulaiya, widow of Eao Eaghnnath Singh, and Dip 
Knnwar, widow of Eao Dalip Singh, applied for pensions; 
hut only the last received one, amounting to Es. 100 a 
month, and this ceased with her death. Basant Knnwar 
is now dead, and Darai Dulaiya, who alone survives of the 
family and adopts the title of the Eani of Chirgaon^ lives 
gmierally at Tikamgarh. 

The population of Chirgimn in !18()5 immbered 3,48*2 souls, 
which liad risei] iji 1001 to 4,028, of whom 3,624 were 
Hindus, 330 Musalmans and 74 of other religions, chiefly 
rlains, with a fcAv Christians. Kachhis are the prevailing 
Hindu caste. The town has been administered since 1870 
under Act NX of 1856, and has an income of ahont Es. 1,100 
per annum. The inc^orne is dejlved mainly from a house 
tax supplemented by large receipts from weighmen’s fees 
in the bazar, and is expended in the maintenance of a small 
staff of sweepers, for conservancy, a force of town-police and 
a simple works of improvement. 


DEIjWAEA, Pargava ankl Talisil liAT.nTiiT;. 

A considerable village situated 5 miles north of Dalitpur 
in 24*^ 46' N. and 78^ 22' H., on' the unmetalled road to Ja- 
khaiiia and one and a half mile from the railway station 
bearing its name. It is held in jagir by a large family of 
Bundela Eajputs, of whom some account has been given in 
chapter HI. In 1901 the population numbered 1 ,048 persons. 
The village contains a fine tank, covering approximately 32 
acres. 


DHOCtAEH, Parg^na Balabehat, Tahsil Dalitpur. 

A celebrated place lying in 24^ 32' N. and 78® 15' E., close 
to the south-western limit of the subdivision, 19 miles from 
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and seven from Jaklilon, with which it is connected 
l)y two and a half miles of unmetalled district road and five 
of forest track. The present village, which is an insignificant 
^rne with only 113 inhabitants, chiefly Jains and Saherias, 
lies on low ground close to the Betwa liver, wdiich at this 
point makes a sweep to the west. On high ground some 300 
feet above this rises the old fort of Karnali, below the south 
wall of which the Betwa flows in a singularly picturesque 
bed. The hill is sui rounded by a wall of circumvallation run¬ 
ning along the toj) of the slope on the west, at a short 
distance inland from the scarp on the north and across the 
neck on the east side. On the wnst is a sloped ascent lead¬ 
ing up to a gateway; and to the north-east lies a group of 
sixteen Jain temples, some in fair preservation and finely 
scul])tured. On the south side are two staircases, called the 
Ihijghati and Nahrghati, cut out otf the soild rock, along 
viiich there ai^e several carvings. There is also a cave ex¬ 
cavated out of the cliff known as the Siddh Gu])ha with a 
staircase leading down to it from the top of the hill, fn the 
plain below is situated a small forest bungalow, and further 
to the Jiortli the Dasavatara temple or Sagar Mor. 

The Dasavatara, the Siddh Gupha and the Nahrghati are 
of Gupta origin. The first of these is so called from the 
ten iiK-arnaiions of Vishnu which were originally depicted on 
the. tein])le arid from the rock-cut well (sar/ar) close by. Tt 
is medium-sized, square in plan, and faces west; and is built 
of large blocks of dressed stone, very red m colour. Originally 
a colonnaded verandah surrounded it on all four sides, but 
only four pillars now remain and these exhibit exquisite work¬ 
manship. In front of the temple on the left side of the flight 
of steps stands a tall, flat pillar with rounded edges known 
as the Hathivand, where elephants were chained; of which 
the original purpose is not clear. The sikhara or shrine of 
the temple is mostly gone. The entrance is finely carved; 
on the three other sides are three large niches enshrining three 
incarnations of Visimn. The southern niche contains tlie 
bas-relief of Narayana reclining on the serpent of eternity, 
witli Jjakshmi his wife at his feet: below are the five Pandavas 
and Dranpadi, and above Brahma, Mahadeva, Indra and 
other deities riding their vahanas.. The eastern niche exhibits 
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the two brothers Ivania and Liaksliinan, and the northern 
represents Vishnu riding’ his favourite biid garur. The 
Nahrghati is i^o called from a stream of water which dripa 
down the hill during tlie rainy season. Tliere are several 
niches along it, and a Gupta inscription in wliich the name 
of the reigning king is lost. The Siddh Gu]3ha is an irre¬ 
gularly iiollowed out cave, with three openings formed by two 
rude pillars supporting a low roof. Outside the rock is a 
short Gupta inscription, a later inscri]>tioii recording that 
Jlaja Bir cotKjuered Kurar in saiiibat 1345 (A.l). 1288), and 
an even later one, dated sanihdt 1808 but otherwise illegible. 
It wais here that DliuTinangad Singh, ancestor of the Jakhlon 
Bundelas, retired and died in 1794 A.L). Deogarh was at 
that time a considerable place and owned by that family, who 
built the neighbouring fort of Datia. 

The milled temple of \5iralia on tlie south-east and the 
rock sculptures close by which are cut in the sciup of the 
hill are probably of a later period. The Jain temples on the 
east ap{)ear to belong to different dates. The principal one 
consistis of an open-[>illared hall or arca(h‘ 12' s(]uai‘(\ with 

six row^s of six pillars. In tlie middle of the hall a platfoian, 
raised fietween the four central pillars with a back w’all tow^ards 
the outside, is covered with a- large collection of naked Jain 
figures. Tn fiont of the hall at a distance of 164 feet there 
is a detached portico or cano])y sup})orted on four massive 
pillars. On one of these General Cumhngham discovered a 
very valuable and interestijig inscu’iption of Baja LShoja Deva., 
dated saiiilxit 919 or the year 784 of the 8ak(' era. Along 
the Bajghati a neatly engraved inscription of eight lines 
records the fact that it wais built by Vatsa Baja, the minister 
of Kirtivaiana Chandel, after whom the fort was named T\irti- 
giri Durga. Jt is dated Siunhui 1154 (A.l). 10970 The fort 
wall, whether it is the original stiucture or only rebuilt by 
the Chandels, is about 15 feet in tliickness, is built of loose 
stones without cement and has a loopholed parapet and square 
bastions, that project about 20 feet. The other Jain temphrs 
are unimportant, but one has an inscription stating that it 
wais built by one Nanhe Ringhai in samhaf 1493 (A.l). 1436). 
The only othei’ remains lie to the north, beyond the village 
site, close t(> the idver and consist of saii stoiu-s and small 
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Bundela temples. Deo^ai:]i is intimately associated with the 
Jains, who still worshij) here. The local tiaditiou is that 
l)ef)pat and Kheopat were two Jain brothers who possessecl 
the philosopher’s stone. By this means they amassed great 
riches and built the tort and the town with the temples. 
Hearing of this stone the king of the period f‘ame and be¬ 
sieged the town, whereiij)on the philosopher’s stone was 
thrown into the deep waters of the Betwa. TJeogaih was last 
l)esieged and captured in 1811 by Colonel Ba])tiste Pilose on 
behalf of Sindhia after three days’ fighting. It came into 
possession of the British with Chandeia, and has since then 
remained an inconsi{1erai)]e village. 


DHAMNA, Tdfisil Jhvnsi. 

A small village w'ith a total popuIati(jn of ()12 persons, 
cliietly Kuriiii-, lying in 25^ 20' N and 78^ 5V P. at a 
distance of 16 miles north-east of Jhansi on the Garaiitha 
r(nxd. Tlie village was noted for the residence of a Bundela 
Bajput of good t'ainily, knowm as tl'ie Divv.an AJansubdar. 
The shai’c in the estate belonging to one Bao Paric'hhat, his 
rousin, was confiscated at the Mutiny for rebellion and 
coni'erred upon Inrn ; and his property consists rC the five 
villages ot Dhamna, Basan[)ara, Ringpura, Habra and 
Hhavvai’a, held c^n nh rri tenure, and Bharaid. wliicli is rev(mae 
free. The village fonneidy contained a police station, but 
has now only an out[:ost. The fam.iv of Bundelas is rnucii 
impKxverished, and they now only ndain twa) annas of ^h^' 
esftile, th(‘ lest having been sold to a B>ania. 


DirAUPvI RAGAB, Paufana Madaora, TaJisiJ Maftuon]. 

A small village lying in 24° 18' N. and 78° .74' E , 
42 miles, south-east cd' Tjalitpur and 8 miles south-east of 
Madaora. It is intercvsting as the scene in 1668 A.It. of a 
defeat of the imperial forces by Cldiatarsal. The village, 
which has a population of 429 persons, c*hiefly Ahirs, was 
formerly held on 7ihnri tenure l)y the ancestors of its present 
owners, who are Bundelas, and is prettily situated overlooking 
an extensive lake, wdiich covers 187 acres. 

HHOUBBA, Parr/aua Balabeh\t, Tahsil Inuiimin 
A village on the Yindhyan plateau, lying in 24° 26' Tsl. 
and 78° 20' H., 18 miles south of Tjalitpur. The village had 
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in 1901 a population ol 454 souls and ^ives its name to a 
railway station on the (0*( at Indian Peninsula Railway- From 
this there is a considerable expKjfrt traffic in wood from tlie 
neifi^hbourin^* jungles nnd of stone from the fpiarries at 
Hardari, two miles distant. The station is also an important 
one for the export ot baled liay in years of famine. The name 
of the villa'(e is exjdahied hy tlie following local legend :— 
Sonic thousands of years a^!;o when Pai‘^ Jnra Sin'j^h of Patna 
invaded Muttra, Krishn Cluind aaid his brother Bala itam 
escaped and took refuse in the jungles near Dhourra. The 
fugitives were pursued and found ncai the site if the village. 
In their eagerness to critch them llie chiefs of the Baja’s 
army themselves ran after them, and hence the village derived 
its name from (Uiorai, tlie running of the c'liiefs. In 108,4 
Dhourra was granted in jogir by the Ba ja of Clriruh'ri to ])iwan 
Narainju, ane('stor of the Jakhlnn Baj]nds, by whom it is still 
held in iagir. 


DONDBA, Pargana xlaujutat, TaJisit IjATUTPrR. 

A lai-ge and purely agricultural village in 24^ 27' N. and 
78® 80' F., 19 miles south of Dalitj)nr, on the lk4.na- 
Balaheliai road. Tt is held in jogir by a lai’ge nuinher of 
Bundelas, of wdiom some ac(‘onnt is given chapter ITT. 
A market is held in the village every Monday. The population 
in 1901 numbered 1,812 y^ersons, consisting for the most 
})art of Kacbhis and Jains. 


DUDITAT, Pargana Bai xhkhat, Tahsil TjMJTpuh. 

A decaved village situated on the seeond Vindrtyan sear]) 
in 24® 25' N. and 78® 2,‘2 F. It lies 20 miles due south 
of Lalitpnr, witJi which it is conneclcAl by four loutes, vid 
Jakhlon and Dhourra, Bant, Pali, and Betna and Maholi : 
only the first and last ai'e y^a'acticaihle for (airts. Dhourra 
railway station lies 41 miles to the west. The village c'Ofdains 
a third-class police station, post offic'e and a magnificent tank, 
covering 139 acres, known as the Bam Ragai-. ddie site, 
wdiicly is now a juisenible coilectif)n of tnmhhal-down huts, 
inhabited mainly by Dhimars and containing a ])oy)u]ation 
of 184 souls, must in times gone by have been a place of 
considerable importance; to this the extensive ruins testify* 
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TLe latter siif)port the tradition that Dudhai was the chief 
town of tliis jX)rtion of tl)e sub-division and prdbahly of a 
ti’aet now heyo/nd its borders, the dividing line beinin’ drawn 
east and \w\st tlirou^h Tialit[)u»-. The nortliern ])ortion was 
na.ined Haaas[)ur, and in oointinnation of the tradition the 
})eople lefer to the iiaineM of two diffei’ent descriptions of rent 
called Har ispuri and Dudlrii. It is now owned by a Bundehi 
family of 73ant. Idie lake is an artificial sheet of water 
formed by a massive embaidanent throw ti ac^ross the Mun^iia 
nala : a sipiare well below it in v/hich the water pushes 
upwards is called chiui oir I he spi'ine* dMie ruins were ascribed 
in the old ^azetteei- to the (ionds, but the existing remains 
are certainly Chandel. Whether tlie fhandcls overlaid earlier 
Dorid buildings with their own or not cannot Ix' deteianined, 
but Hiis is not imp^’obable. Tb(‘ chief group of temples lies 
close to the village on (lie east ot the tank and (‘ontains tw'O 
temples w'itb tall spirt's known as tlu' Sar<thi Mar'luija or 
“tall temples.” The larger of tlie two of greater Suranq is n 
double tornph' plannt'd back to bath, having iwo Bbrines, twa> 
vestibules and tw'o ])oriicoes. It is in a ruinous conditio7i, its 
destruction being ascribt'd to fire; but sufficient indications 
remain to shmv tluit it was extensively deeoiated. Tlie lesser 
Suranq is a tem])le of the trinity, Brahma, Vishnu and 
Mabadt'va, liaving three shrines sontli-west and north, wdth 
its entrance to the east. All the existing inscriptions at 
Dudhai are in this tcm[)le, and ilu'y are six in numlier. They 
record tlie fact it was hiiilli by Devalahdbi, grandson of 
Yasovarma Chandel, whieli fixes its dat(' at a|>proximately 
1000 A.D. and ]iuts beyond all doidit the fact that Dudhai 
was an iinportant place in the Chandel kingdom. At the 
same period the place is described by Abu Bihan as a ‘large 
town.” The sec'ond group (vf temples lies half a mile to tlie 
south-west and is collectively known as the Bania J{a Barat. 
They are attributed as usual to the Jain, brothers Deopat and 
Blieopat, but are in an exlrernely ruinous cxindition* On 
the spur to the north, now embedded in dense' jungle, is 
|x)inted out the site of Buri Dudhai, and half-way between 
them is a ruined Jain temple and a place called the Akhara. 
The latter is a circular structure of low and flat-roofed cells, 
wdiich appear to have been originally some 40 in number, but 
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of which now only JT remain. On tlie east ot flie lank ii.nd 
hidden in the forest is a middle-sized lialf-iiuned temple 
called Ban B^aba (frojm Vamana, the dwaif incannation of 
Vislnnb Of other int(.ae.^-iini; lemains tbcie is in the main 
proup of buildings a small Yaiaha shrine with tlu' li^iire ol 
a ))oaj' under a fom‘-]hllared canopy^ secnmd Ixiai* statue on 
the banks of tlic lake, and a small one neai’ tlie A ajaha temple 
known as the Bacliha. West of the tnonlderinp remains 
that mark tlie site of Briri Dtidhaj is a colossal statue of 
Xarsinohji carved on the face ol the rock : it is 15 iecd Inch, 
ddiere appears to hav(^ ])een a wall sin'roundine the site' aiul 
temiples at the south-castern enel ol the lake, part of which is 
st ill standing' and covers an are'a. roughly a (]Liarter of a mile 
square. Tt is still known as the' Kot. On loANe'r gronud to 
llie neirtli cif the tanlv lies a de'se'rtea] \ illage eailled Ijidluoua, 
\\’here there is a groii]) e)f small tern]vies in a rninous condition. 

d'lieie are froejucnt nieutions ol a ])argana ol Bueihai jii 
and on safi stones, hut they are oil much lateu* dale 
than the tem]')!es : suedi exist af Jannmia aud Bi])vai and are' 
dateel •'^cniivat 1<^75 and 1R70. In ICIR A.B. Bnelhai i.^ 
mentioned as the iiftine of a tract foianing eine-forth of the 
kingdom of B'.inat Rah, Baja of Chanderj. In 1R12 it was 
the scene of a fieht between Polonel Bilose and the Bundelas. 


BBACHH, Tahsil Moth. 

A town lying in 25^ 47' N. and 79*^ 7' E. situated on 
tlie right bank of the P»elwa, which is here erossed by a good 
feiTV at a distance e)f 12 miles form Jhansi on the metalled 
road fioin Oursarai to rnnchln Ollier roads nm sout]. to 
Baghaira and Bangra wdtli liranches leading to riiirgaon and 
madh to Dhikoli. Eri('hh Erachh on* Irichli iiossesses a 
lliird-class police station, iieist oftice, inspectiem bungalow, and 
se*1iooh There is a small bazar here, the chief articles of 
conimeree being agricultural produce and country cloth. The 
latter mostly takes the form of chintz’nnd cliunari. These 
(hinuirifi ('onsist of large kerchiefs, dyed red or yellow with 
different coloured spots and flowers, and are \vorn l)y women 
as a covering for the head and shoulders. The pattern is 
ra’oduced solely hy dyeing, small laeees of the cloth being 
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tied up ill kijots and the whole dipped into the dye, so that 
^\hell the koiits are undone an undyed spot is lel'L The 
horde! s aiv usually (Iye<l in colours difi'erent from tliose* of 
liie sjujts in the held. The diunaris of Ih'achh are of two 
(jualities, coarse and tine. The town was formerly adminis¬ 
tered midei’ Act XX of 185G, and contains a population of 
2,<S50 persons, the principal inhabitatits, as well as th(‘ 
owners, hcmg Musalmans. The Village Sanitation Act 
<U. Ik Act II of 1892) is now^ in force. Eiachh was once a 
[)]a(‘e of considerahle importance, bein^i; the heauquarlers of 
a .sdrliur in the suhah of Agra. In the suburbs stand numbers 
of I’uined mosques aiid tombs, mostly construded frcjin Hindu 
materials. In the fort stands the Jama Masjid, a fine 
building consisting of a group of small domes round the 
large central one : all of these are supported on massive 
oc'Juinns of rubble with old Hindu pillars at tlie four corners. 

• The central hall, from its size, height and llie massiveness 
of its (‘onstrnction, produces a, striking effect, tiutside tliere 
are cloisters wdth pillars similar to ihos(' within- The waills 
and arches are of stone and ])rick, ])icked out with red, blue, 
y('llow7 and green. The moscpie w'as built in 815 Hiiri or 
1413 A.D. by Hbazi Zia-nd-din, brother of Khan eJunairl, 
the j'jqtrdar of tlie tract during the reign of Mahmud Shall. 
Apparently additfons were made in the time of Aurangzeb. 
The fort is also constiructed of Hindu materials, a small 
portion near the river representing the cijlginal structure. 
The Mnsalnian w-alls, built of large stones wTthout mortar, 
are also in ruins. They probably date from the time of Akbar 
in wdiose reign the Eairavan besieged and took the ]ilace, in 
wTiich Bir Singh Deo, the murderer of Abul Fazl, had taken 
refuge. The gates number five, and on twrv of them are 
inscri]itions dated 1055 Hiiri or 1015 A.D Tlie olhe^r 
remains of TCra^chli are of little interest or imporfanee. There 
is a snfi ]iillar in the village, dated 1099 sain vat or 101*2 A.P 
On the accession of Jahangir Hrachh, wdt'h the adjacent 
country, appears to have been in the possession of Baja Bir 
Singh Deo, hut it was certainly lost to the Bundelas under his 
successor and rencfapiied by the Miisalman^. It wais sacked and 
plundered hv rhhatarsal towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, and in the time of Bahadur Shah (1707—1718 A.D.') 
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was a])parently coiisi.^ned to that chieftain. When Farriikh- 
siyar (d)tained the throiK' it was ^iven in jagir to Muliainmad 
7\han Ban^ash ; but it appears to have been lost by him and 
it then aijain fell in-to tlie liands of Chhatarsal, from whom 
it descended to Hardi Sah. It does not, however, aj^pear to 
leiv'c been lon^ retained by him, for in 1757 A.D. it certainly 
formed a portion of the Maratha possessions fiwn wla^m it 
ultimately passed to tlie Britisli with the rest of the Jhansi 
state. The l>ritis]i army under the Manjuis of Hastini^s 
(aicamped liere in 1817 A.D. ; and it \Aas at Eraichli that tlio 
British force sent from Banda to operate against Amir Khan 
and the Pindaris took up its position. In the tirst advance 
Amir Khan was driven back to Malthon, and tlie British force, 
tliinkinc^ that lie liad altoeether retired, returned toi Banda 
Amir Khaii, however, soon came back and nuuJ^ Erachh his 
head(|uarters in his ex|X'ditions ayain Kuncli and Kalpi. 


GARAUTHA, Tahsil (lAitAUTHA. 

I’his villa^'e, whicli ,^:^ives its name to tlie tahsil, who.'-e 
head quarters it is, lies in 25^ 35' K. and 79^ ItV JJ on tlie 
banks of the Eakheri naJa, about seven miles from the Dhasan 
river. It is connected with Jhansi by a partially metalled 
road, which leaves the trunk road from Cawnpore to Jhansi at 
Barap^aon and continues across the district in an eisterly 
dire<'tion as far as Ca-rautha. Another road runs south to 
Man, a distance of 22 miles, while others lead to Moti Katra, 
Rath, Gursarai, Kakarwai and Dakhnesar : the jiortioTi to 
Gursarai is metalled, ddie neari^st railway station is Man ; am] 
dining the rains tlie inhabitants are compelled to use tliis 
route, in order to reach Jhansi. owing to the inpiracticability 
of the roads. The place contains, besides the tahsil, a hrst- 
class police station, post office and school. The tahsil is 
situated near the site, hut the village is largely suiTOunded by 
jungle in a wild undulating tract cut up by ravine's. Tlic 
population of Garautha in 1865 numbered 1,718 persons, which 
in 1901 had risen to 1,878, out of which 1,634 were Hindus. 
Chamars are the most numerous caste. 


GARATTTHA. Pargana and TalisiL 
The Garautlia tahsil lies between the parallels of 25^ 23’ 
and 25^ 49' north latitude and 79^ 1' and 79<=> 25' east 
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longitude, and I'orniR the north-eastern comer of the Jhansi 
district. Including the (Inrsarai estate, the hulk of wliich 
falls within the ])argana, the tahsil has a total area of •297,042 
acres or 465‘51 square miles, distributed over 17b villages 
divided into 827 ^iiahals. It forms a roiudily oblong block of 
land, less intcnnixed with indc})endcnt territory tlian the other 
parganas of Jliansi proper The Dhasan fortns tlie easterii 
boundry ; the river Betwa the northern ; the w(‘^tein frontier 
marches with those of the Motth tahsil and OiVhha territory; 
and on the south lies tahsil Mam Of the Avhole area 197,970 
acres or 809'84 square miles, distributed ovf'r 120 villages, 
heloiig to the Garautlia pargana and the launainder toi tk.e 
Gnrsarai estate. 

88ie physical features io4f the tract are determined by the 
rivers which hound it. The whole country is intersected by 
a network of tialas^ which have cut back into the level 
expaiises of soil in the (‘.entre, forming strips of ever-increasing 
width of broken rakar land aioftig their banks, and drain into 
the Betwa and Dhasan. The chief of these are the Dakhevi 
and Chaich : tlie former is a, perennial stream, which, with its 
numerous tributaries, drains Ihe whole ol the southern portion 
(if the pargana, while the latter drains the north-east and a 
nari'ow sti’ip acrvi^s the (^entre. Of those that flow direct into 
the Betwa none are considerable, the largest being the Sasur 
and Rare!. T'lie Sasur is noteworthy in that it takes its rise 
in numerous ctiannels lunning nearly parallel to each other, 
vhich liave eroded the whole tract lying to the wc'st and north¬ 
west of G ursaraa town, until tlie laial has assumed a 
configuration comparable to a deep sea ground swell, an effec^t 
not nofticeable elsewhere in the fiargaiM ■ further north it runs 
in a curious narrow bed with steeps banks, a miniature canon 
wliicb forms a considerable obstacle to wheeled traffic. The 
wild, broken country lying near T'c iunction of the Betwa 
and Dhasan presents a. pictura^ (f uttcu' dc'soiation, and is 
locally known as tlie Char. The g<‘'ra'ral trend of all the 
lesser streams is from south-west to north-east, in a similar 
direction to that followed by the tofng line of hills from Katera 
to Bhasneh wliich c'ut acrofss the sontli-western portion o( toe 
tahsil. Besides this range there axe several isolated peaka 
to the north of Gnrsarai town. 

17-j.d. 
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The pargi'iia, except along the Beiwa and tlie Diiasan, 
is almost entirely black soil, eroded into raknr along the 
iKilas. This black soil consists of high-lying, treeless stretelies 
of ifuir, weakening to kabar and finally to rakar as the land 
slopes sharj)ly down to these drainage channels. The large 
nurnbei* of tlie latter precdudes the possibility of any of t.hese 
expanses being of considerable size : the largest and also the 
best lie in the Ijakheri-r)hasan and Patrahi-Taklieri dioi‘a!)s in 
(he sohth. and along the watershed between the L/akheri and 
Clia.ich across the centre of the pargana,. Tlu^ rest th*' 
black soil (ra(d; is inor*e cut iif), and there are no wide expanses 
(d rnar or of any single (dass o( soil : (lie villages are 
generally grouped round each bLeick of bhude soil, and (‘ath 
village p'Oss(‘ss('s its shar(‘ of varying size. The rive]’sid(' 
villages in llu‘ north pr(*'-*mt a. dilVeront feature. Thoy 
def)end mainly on light soil, gemu'ally puma, which produces 
excellent cr()j)s and [lays hig]^ I’ents where it is subject to 
alluvia! action, but it is oth<‘rwise a rather weak' though soft 
and easily worked soil, merging sometimes in the Betwa-side 
villagi's into a udlowish soft Avda/r quit(' distined in appt'ar’ance 
and (diaracdi'r from the kabar whi(*]j headtus on the uiar in the 
hlack' soil villages, ''rhe little so-^-alled uavr found wit It tin’s 
tiUluir share's tlu* same eharaidenx 


The* sites are, with I'are (*\r‘e[>ti(»ns, hnilt distant fr'Mn 
llie* h(*st ground, nsualiy on idver or nala. hank's, mving to the’; 
nnliealthinr^s of bhi(d< soil and the* de-pth of tlie watea* level. 
^Idie I)o])iI!at ion is sparse^, and tiie^ xillage*, lanels usually very 
('xteaisive; ; while, owing to tlie uldtii ed the waste bedls that 
freepiently inteiweiic betwe‘en tlui eulturable black soil 
and the village site*, the latter is sometimes as much as 
thi'ce miles distant fiom the former. This naturally does 
not conduce to good cultivation, and it also prevents tlie 
eradication of hans, which sjirings up i-eadily in any vei.r 
favourable to its growtli. Carefully manured, cultivated and 
irrigated tarctas are I’are, thoiigli a, number of villages have 
a few manured fields in the immediate ninghhourhood of the 
site. The belts of broken hand along the valas are nearly 
all uneailturable except for oc^caoional patches of lowlying 
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panm oa the very banks of the streams and some scattered 
plots of less broken and more level patri, where the poorer 
autumn crops can be grown. They are genernllv clad with 
rough scrub of little or no value and afford harbour to wild 
animals, wliich do considerable damage to tlie standing crops. 

riarautha is a poior and broken tract of country. Tt 
siiff(us more and more, as tiirie goes oii, from erosion, and its 
development has never been in any sense high. Of the total 
arcai oi the tahsil, some 04,070 acres or 21'5 per cent, are 
barnm, ])eing covered with water, occupied by sites, buildings 
and like or unculiurablc. Besirles this area tliere is a 

^erv large extent of cultiirable land whose area fluctuates 
with tliat of the cultivation, and which in 1002-00, when the 
new settlement was made, amounted to 115,000 acres or nearly 
40 per cent, of the total area. This total includes nearly 
10,000 acres of (*nltnrahle waste and some 65,000 acres of old 
fallow, the remainder being mostlv new fallow, whose area is 
never certain and rose as high as 70,111 acres in 1007-08. 
The (Miltivated ai’ea is marked by violent and rapid changes. 
In the riarautha ]iai'gana, exciilding Oursarai, it varied in the 
de(*afle from 1892 and 1002 between 100,254 acres in 1003 and 
68,716 acres in 1804-05, tlie average ]:)eing 80,807 acres. Over 
the whole tahsil it readied a total of 130,628 in 1006-07, but 
fell to only 71,357 acres in 1007-08. The same fluctuations 
mark the relative areas devoted to tlie different harvests, but 
normally some 75 per cent, of the cultivated area is devoted 
to kliarif ahd onlv 25 poi* cent, to rahi crops. Tlie twice 
cropped area is the smallest of any tahsil in the district and 
a\erages a little over 1,600 acres, while the zaid harvest little 
exceeds 60 acres. The staple crops are juar, cotton and til 
in the kharlf, and gram in the rabi; the extent to which the 
latter is mixed witli wheat depending entirely on the season. 

The standard of cultivation is genera.ily jioor. Irrigation 
is not possible in most parts of tlie tahsil ; but even where 
there are wells available for irrigation they are not used for 
that ])urpose, unless there liappens to be a Kachhi in the 
village : while the better classes of cultivators, such as 
Tjodhis and Kurrais, seldom irrigate to the same extent as they 
do elsewhere in the district. The irrigated area averages only 
338 aicros. At the recent settlement, excluding Gursarai, 23 
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per cent, of the holdings area was in the liajids of occu]>ancy 
or ex-proprietary tenants, 34 per cent, in those of iion- 
occapancy tenants and over 37 per cent. was held by 
proj)rictors themselves. Of the 327 malials 40 were held in 
single zamindari, 118 in joint zamindnri, 16 in perfect, 
151 in imperfect pattidafi, and two were hhaiyachara. The 
chief proprietary castes arc Rajputs and Brahmans, and there 
are three families holding ubari estates in the pargana, of 
which those of Grursarai and Kakarwai are the largest. Apart 
irom these there are no- large hereditary owJiers, with the 

exception perhaps of the large body of Paiihar Rajputs, 

who own the riparian villages at the junction of the Betwa 
and Dhasan. The Mahajans Milap Ohand of Jhansi and 
Jagannath of Oarantha have, however, acquired considerable 
estates. The small estate of Khairokhar is held ubari by a 
Parihar Rajput, Randhir Singh : it was granted by the 

Marathas for rnllitaiy services to his grandfather, wh'o 
belonged toi the reigning family of the Alipura state, and 
has been continued by the British Government. 

The population of the tahsil is both small and badly 
distributed, ft steadily increased from 1872, when it 

numbered 85,202, to 87,897 in 1881, and 88,926 in 1891. 
In 190] it was found to have fallen to 66,963, a decrease of 
no less than 24‘5 per cent., which must be attributed to 
the severity of famine and a serious epideTnic of cholera \A'hich 
preceded it. The average density only amounts to 144 
persons per square mile. Classified according to religions 
there were 64,257 Hindiioj, 2,518 Musalrnans, 166 Jains, 
five Christians and one 'Sikh. Among the PTindus, 
Brahmans are the most numerous caste, aTiiounting to 9 467 
persons; and after them come Chamars 8,817, Ahirs 6,495, 
Rajputs 5,001, Kurmis 4,809, Kachhis 3,964 and Kori^^ 
3,297. Other castes with over two thousand members 
apiece were Nais, Gadariyas and Banias, while IjOfdhis 
numbered 1,678. Among Raj))uts the best re])resented 
clans are Parihars, Dikhits, Gaurs, Bundelas, Sengars, Bais 
and Chauhans. Among the Musalrnans, wdio form an 
insignificant portion of the population, Behnas and Sheikhs 
predominate. The tahsil is practically wholly agricultural 
in chnrncter, and the entire population is dependent either on 
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agriculture directly or is connected with the trade iti 
agricultural produce : there are no manufactures of any 
irn{)ortance. 

Tliere is only one large town in the tahsil, namely, 
Gursarai, which in 1001 had a population of 4,304 persons; 
and there are only 10 other villages with a po])nla.tion of over 
1,000 souls, out of which Bamor and Aioni alone exceed 
1,500. Out of the 173 villages 20 are uninhabited, and only 
six have outlying hamlets. There is an almost total lack 
of markets, for even Gursarai has now an iiiconsiderahle 
trade I The important bazars that serve the tract are all 
outside the tahsil, namely, Bath, TTar]>alpur, Mau-Banipnr, 
Tori Fatehpur, Cliirgaoii and I\ot»u Saiyidnagar. Some 
villages, however, deal direct with Kimch, and some with 
Banias at Brnchh, Moth or Punchh. 

The tahsil is fairly wall equipped with means of cornmu- 
nicatioii. No railway tou(*hes it, but a metalled road rtins 
trorn Punchh via Gursarai to Mau across it, and the road 
to Jhansi is being metalled. The rest of the roads, except 
the small one which connects Garautha and Giusarai, are 
uninetalled and, though they are good'fair-weather lines of 
c.otmmunication, become impassable for cart traffic in the 
rains. At that season the })argana is, except for the narrov/ 
strip served hv the metalled road, isolated from the world. 
Pven where there are roads, nmnet'ons iinhridged 7}alas are 
present to obstruct communi(*ation. 

In the days of Akbar tlu' ti'act was probably included 
in the vjahal Pand(;r of the Sarixar of Fa*achh ; but much of 
it was directly or indirectly in the hands of Bundela chiefs, 
who gave large tracts to their kinsmen in jagir. When the 
district fell into the hands of the Marathas a large portion of 
it w^as comj)rehended, as it has since remained, in the estate 
of Gursarai- The rest, 122 villages, w^as assigned to the 
British in 1812 by Baja Gaiigadhar Bao in part payment of 
half the cost of the Bundelkhand Legion, and was placed 
under the superintendent of Jalaun till the Jhansi district 
was formed in 1854. When the Paiidw^aha tahsil was 
abolished in 1866 Garautha received some villages from it, 
and took its present shape. The demand assessed at tha 
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various settleniciits, including tha-i recently fixed on the 
tliictnating system, will lie found in tlie appendix. 

The only important archteold^ical remains in tlie tahsil 
are a good Cliandel temple at Tharro and a- group of lakelets 
at Haibatpiira. There are numbers of tanks and forts also, 
the best example of the latter being the fort at Garwai, 
which was built by the Bundela family of Bhasneh. Garautha 
forms a revenue and cniTiinal sub-division usually in the 
c arge of a full-powered officer on the district staffi*. For 
])iiT 7 >oses of j>olico affininistra.tion its villages are distributed 
over the circles of Garautha, Kakarwai, Bandw^alia, Gursarai 
and Ghat Tjahehura. 

G4BHMAU, Tahsil Jn\NSi 

A small village lying in 25^ N. and 41/ E., wuth a 
popuhnion winch in 1901 numliered 575 persons find chiefly 
ronsisted of Bralunans. Tliere is a I’ailway station on the 
Great Indian JVninsiila railway with a small traffic in 
agricultural produce ; and the village has recently attained 
some importance from the combined, irrigation scheme of 
wdiich n, descriydion has been given in cha]4er IT. The 
\illage lies some six and a half miles north-east of Jhansi 
<'ity, with winch it is connected by an nnmetalled ro.ad, and 
is owned by resident Gaur Brahmans. A canal inspection 
bungalow has re<'ently been erected in the ])la<‘e. 

GEOBA GUNBHEB-A, Pargana TALBiuiAiy Tahsil 
IjAVITrUR. 

A considerable village lying on the Betwa, in 25*^ 9' N. 
and 78^ 32^ E., 36 miles north Q(f Ealit]>ur and ten miles east- 
north-east of Talbehat. It is surrounded by jungles and 
hills and situated five miles from Jharar-ghat on the Jhansi- 
Ealitpur road. The village had in 1001 a jiopulation of 1,071 
fiersons, mainly Saherias and Jains, and consists of two 
separate hamlets called Geora and Gundhera, about one mile 
apart. They overlook T\harki-Garh island, an isolated 
portion of Orchha territory. Gundhera is the larger of the 
two sites and contains a Bundela fort, which was captured 
by Colonel Filose in 1811 A.B. With the neighbouring 


Appendix, tables IX and X. 
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mauza of Karokbet it tonis an uharl eslalc ; Ibis was given 
to Ibe ancestors of tlie j^resent 'uharicJar^ wbo resides in 
Geora, iii 1830. Tbe original owners were Abirs. Tbe 
village <'(HTtains Ibree small tanks. 


CGEAK, Parijana Madaora, TaJisil Mahront. 

Tbis village lies in 24^ 19' N. and 78° E. and is 
pK'tnresqia ly situated on a bill overlooking tbe Dbasan in 
liie extrejne sontb-east corner of tbe snb-division. It is 
44 miles fnaii Tjalitpnr, wi’tb which it is connected by an 
uMinetalled roa'd^ and at present rontains a* seeond-class 
p(Mice station and a post office. In 1901 the poj^nlation 
’'limbered 157 y>ei“sons, tbe chief Eindii caste being 
i (umiars; but tbe village was formerly much larger and of 
considerably greater importance. It suffered heavily in tbe 
famine <.)f 1890-97 losirig more than half of its itihabifants; 
^vbi]e half tlie populathtfn now reside in tlie bainlot of 
Tlannmangar]]. Tlieie are some handsome .but ruined 
temples in tbe village, and on tbe top of tbe bill to the west 
are remains of old foilirications ])uilt of loose rocks, said to 
have been made by (Jonds.'^ Giraiy with tliree neighbouring 
villages, is held in jagir by a fannl\ of Bundelas, and is a 
collecting depot for foiest prodium 


GUESARM, TdJisll Garautha. 

.\ town lying in 25^ 87' N. and 79^ 12' E. on the ro0d 
fifiin Man to Pnncbh at a distance of 40 miles from Jhansi. 
A metalled road connects it with Garautba, a distance of 8 
nudes, and immetalled roads with Moth, (In’rgaon and Saiyid- 
nagar. ddie place lies on a, level watershed between the Betwa 
and the Dliasan. About half tbe bouses are built of brick. 
The principal roadway varies in width and has an irregular 
course, passing from tbe eastern suburb to the fort, which 
stands on tlie west of the town, and forming towards tbe 
middle a small o-pen marketplace. The sliops dou])l(' 

storeyed with tiled verandahs. Tbe fort is quite near to tbe 
town, and is built on a rocky hill ; it is an imposing-looking 
st)-uctuj'e, with great outer masonry walls and foidifKations. 

* Tliese form tbrro oirciilnr forts, sorno .^0 foot in <l;aTn.?‘/r, built up 
inside so as to buve n Irvel floor, ;mic 1 breast-hitjb bill all K iind. 
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the buildings high raised to over 100 feet. Its northern side 
is bordered by a, large tanlc witli biiilt-ii[) edges forming steps 
to go down to the water, the brickwork broken in places, but 
generally in good I'epair. This tank was repaired in 1007 
partly as a famine relief work. Westward of the fort tlien^ 
is a little walled town called Narayanpur, which appears to 
farm part of the fort property and is used as a residcau'c' by 
the Ilao’s servants and retainers. 

Giirsarai contains a. third-class police station, y>osl office 
and school. There is a market lien\ and the town derives 
its name from the hi-ct th<\t its trade was formerlv c-hleil\ in 
sugar, which was imported from Miizapui* and Hath in 
Hamirpur. TJie f>lace also |)ossesses an inspection bungalow 
and thougli there is no la'gidar military encamping-groimd, 
theie is a good site for one about two huruired \ards east r>f tire 
town, which lies on the route from Nov\gong to Oral. Tlie 
population in 1865 numbered 7,759 juusons; but since that 
time ther'e has been a steady decline, for in 1901 there wi*re 
but 4,804 inhabitants, of whom 8,888 w('re Hindus, 408 
Musalma-ns and 68 Jains. The inliabitants are for the most 
part agricultmdsts. 

Gursarai is the principal place of residence and giv('- its 
name to an vhari estate in the possession of a famil\ of 
Dakshini Brahmans, of which some account has beei'» gi\(aj 
in cha])ter TTT. The descendants of the family are sliow n 
in tlie following genealogical tree : — 

NUR S T N O 1 f PA X n FT. 


Gobind Riio 
(Jalaun). 


Bala Rao 
(Gursarai) 

Dirikar Rao Aiut, 


Balkrishu Rao, Rao 

died 1840 died 13B0, 

i I 

.^tma Ram Baba, 
ado pted 


I till I ' 

Shoo Ram Jai Ram Atma Sita Balkishn Krishn Rajibunatb 
Tantia 1 r?am Pam Rao. Bao. Rao. Rao. 

(rebel). 1 Baba. 

Madho Rao 
(adopted). 
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The estate I'oniprises G5 villages, all except 18 of which 
are situated in tahsil Garautha. It was coiitinued to Raja 
X(‘sho Rao in 1852 subject to the payment of Rs. 22,500 
annuahy as (]iut rent. On the outbreak of the Mutiny in 
Talaiin the British officer in charge of that district wavS forced 
to retire to Agra, and Kesho Rao assumed charge on behalf of 
tlu; British Government and maintained order till the end of 
October, 1857. He was then seized by the Gwalior mutineers 
a,nd malt tea ted, after whi(‘h he retired to Gursarai. When 
Sir Hugh Rose reached Jhansi, Kesho Rao at once 

(•ommimicated with him and together with his sons gave 
valuable help in the subsequent oi>erations. The title of 
Raja Bahadur and other rewards were granted for these 
services; and Raja- Kesho Rao was made an honorary 
magistrate vNitli civil and j‘(‘venue powers and a limited 

jurisdiction in-his own estates. He died in 1880, and the 
special powers vested in the Raja were cancelled. In 1805 
serious disputes led to the cancellation of the uhari grant also 
and the {assessment of a full rc'venue demand, in default of 
which direct management was assumed till 1002, wher> in 
<*onsi’deration of the adjustment of the family disputes the 
uhari grant was restored. 

The inferi(a‘ tenuri^s in the estate ai’e somewhat 

complic:ited. In <w^ery vilhige except two (Heoni 8arr,i arid 
dnjhai’pura) there {ire bodies of men known as hhalsadar.^ 
jind locally as thekadars. Their ancestors weio originally 

managers or farmers, collecting rent on behalf of the 
superior prof>rietors : their ]*ights became hereditary and 

their status as under-]^]’opi*ietors was determined ]>y the Bojird 
of Revenue in 1002. They hold their IxliaJsa land on a 
payment of one and a- half times th.e rc'venue to the superior 
profprietors. They also hold as Jilisolute ow luu's land know n 

as haqdari. This area was originally held rent-free owing 

to some hennlitaiw right or in pjirt consideration of their 
management of the hhalsa land, and has been continuously 
so held since. On this they pay the ordinary revenue and 
cesses and ,a haq-Iamhardari of 4 y>er cent, to the 
superior proprietors wdio collect. Aj^art from these 
khalsadars, there are in some villages regular under¬ 

proprietary holdings, held subject to the payment of the 
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ordinary revenue and 10 j)er cent, nuilikand, and nsnally 
also of ordinary cesses. There are also many inisceJlaneoiiR 
proprietary or (|ua.si-])7*oprietary. lioldinos held on various 
payments, some fixe'd and some dependent on the revenue. 
Zahii land is land originally granted lent-free by the 
Miperior proprietors, but since resumed by lluan and now 
managed dire<'t as ordinary zammdari land with no 
intermediate lessee or vinder-prO(prietary riglits between the 
f>roprietors and teiuints. There are zahii Ihnfas in 
A ill ages in the estate. 

When the estate wais restored to the tamilv in 1002, the 
ahari demand of l\s. 25,000 w^a.s temporarily reduced* to 
Rs. 20,000 for tliiee years. At the recent settlement in 
T.106 it was found that the assets of the estate had increased but 
hrtle since 1002, and the reduced demand of Rs. 20,000 was 
saiudioned for a further I'jeriod of five yeai*s oi- u]) till the 
year 1011 A.D. \t the ]iresent time the Vilhage Sanitation 
Act TT. r. n of 1802) is in force. The Rao is permitted 
to collect an ocdroi cess according to a fixed schedule, iindei’ 
'Act TIT of 1001, on (‘ondition that Rs. 858 ])er annum from 
the income of the estate are spent on conservancy and 
public works : wdth this sum a small conservaiK*y staff is 
maintaiiu'd and f^etty iinfirovenumts are (‘aiided out. 

IIARASRTTR, Par(fa)in TahsU TjALITPitr. 

A \ ill age lying in 21*^ 55' N, and 19P 28' R., four miles 
n(,ith-west of TTansi and 16 miles north of Tjfditpm*. Tt is 
prettily situated, tAvo miles west of the Jhansi-Saugor roa^., 
in the centre of a large tract of hill and reserved forest, and 
overlooks a small tank covering about 15 acres. Tradition 
^avs that it Avas the chief toAvn of the northern half <'f the 
sub-diAusion in the time of the (5ond^' and C'handel^^, hut Avith 
tlie excf'ption cff the embankment of the existing tank and a 
much longer though bioken embanknumt a mile further Avest, 
there are no ruins ascrihable to the Thandels. That it was 
lormerly a place of im])ortance, however, is clear from the 
fact that it w\as bestowed by Raja Rudr Rratap of Orchha on 
his son Prag Das, in in T5‘n A.D., and in 1618 A.D. 

it is mentioned as comprising one-fourth of Bharat Sah’s 
kiiigdom. The village had in 1001 a, population of 1,002 
persons, chiefly Rajputs. 
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JAKHJjON, Pargana and Tahsil IjALiTruR. 

A village lying in 24*^ 23' N. and 78^ ]9' E., 12 miles 
smith-west of Lalitpiir. It contains a first-class ]ioli('e 
station, post office and school, and in 1901 liad a jxipulation 
of 1,388 persons. It is connected with Lialitpiir, Dhoiirra. 
llant and Birdha by iinmetalled i-oads, and a, small metalled 
approach road, one and a half miles long, leads from it to 
a railway station on the Great Indian Peninsiial railway' 
which bears its name. A weekly market is lield here on 
Sundays. The ])lace has now lost much of its former 
iraportaiK'c, but is still the chief residence of one section of the 
Jaklilon Bundelas, Avho established ihemsdves here in 1773 
A.]), under tlieir a.iK'estor Dhurmangad Singh: the family 
still hold the village in jagir. In 1800 it w\as attacked bv the 
Marathas undei* Ihilaii llao, son of the governor of Saiigor, 
.ind in 1811-12 was captured by Colonel Eilr)S(‘ on behalf of 
Sindhia. 

JAKHAURA, Pargana Banst, Tahsil IjAiaTPun. 

A considerable village in 24° 55' N. and 78° 20' lb, 17 
miles north-north-west of Balitpnr, with which it is connected 
by an unmetallcd road. Similar roads ('onnect it with 
Pvaighat on the road to Chanderi (12 miles\ Bans! (10 rnilesl, 
d'albehat (14 miles) and Ivotra (5 miles). The \illage is 
prettily situated beknv the embankment of a large tank, 
covering apjn’oximately 71 acres, and is a purely agricultural 
one. A w^eekly market is held on Thursday ; and it contains 
a first-class jK)lice station, ]X)st office and sc'hool ; while the 
Village Sanitation Act (TV P. 11 of 1892) is also in force. 

Five miles to the east is a railway station on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Pail way from Jhansi to T tarsi w^iich takes 
its name from the village. In 1901 the population numbered 
2,398 persons, the chief Hindu caste being Chamars. 


JHANSI City. 

The municipality cantonment and administrative head¬ 
quarters of the district and tahsil of the same name lie in 
25° 27' N. and 78° 35' E., on the road from Cawnpore to 
Saugor, and on the Great Indian Peninsula Pail way, 799 
miles by rail from Calcutta and 702 miles from Bombay. 
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From it metalled roads lead to Datia, G-walior and Agra on 
thie nortli-west; to Cawnpore and Orai on tlie north-east, 
the road to Garantha leaving this route at Baragaon some 
eight miles away from the city; to Sipri on the west; to 
Lalitpur and Saiigor on the south ; and to Man and Nowgong 
on the east. The railway station is an important junction, 
wjjere the two branches of the rail from Cawnpore and Agra 
unite, to proceed onwards to Ttarsi; while the Manikpur 
sectiom leads eastwards towards Man, Harpalpur, Mahoha, 
Banda and Karwi : and there is a number of unmetalled roads 
which radiate in directions unserved by metalled mads. 

Owing to the fact that the city did not come into the 
possession of the British till IRSG there are no materials for 
forming an accurate estimate of the ]:x)])ulation till the census 
of 1801. Tn ]87‘J it was estimated that the inhabitants of 
tlu' town numbered some d0,()00 persons, which in 1881 had 
ris('n to 82,087. After the cession jt was ascertained in 1801 
that there were 58,770 persons in the place; and in 1901 
this number was found to have risen to 55,724, of which 
25,046 ^\ere females, Jhansi being eighteenth on the list 
of citicn in the United Provinces. Of the population recorded 
as residing within tlu' munlicipality 87,157 were hfindus, 
0,867 were Musahnans, 450 Christians; 2t)7 Jains and 200 of 
nnspecihed ndigions; while in cantonments there were 8,872 
Hindus, 2,116 Musahnans and 1,855 others, cliiefly Christians, 
The TTiudu element, is made up of representatives of a 
great variety of castes, the chief being Brahmans, Koris 
Kachhis, Banias and Chamars with over 2,000 members 
a ])iece; and Telis; Kahars, Kayasths and Ahirs, all of which 
0(‘curred in numbers exceeding 1,000. Among the Musal- 
mans Sheikhs largely predominate, followed, by JHthans, 
Saiyids, Bhangis, Kan jars, Behnas and Bhishtis. The 
occupations of the people are necessarily very varied. Chief 
amomi them comes the supply and manufacture of material 
substances, accounting for 82*96 per cent, of the population, 
including the preparation and supply of articles of food and 
diink and texile industries. Of tfie rest 20 per cent, were 
dependent on personal and domestic service; 16*45 ])ei’ cent, 
on general labour; 18*7 per cent, were employed in (‘ommerc(\ 
transport and storage, and 9*2 wei'e engaged in agriculture 
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or allied pursuits, tlie remaining occupalions being very 
scantily represented. 

The city is administered by a municipal board, to which Admiais- 
reference has already been made in chapter IV. There too ^ration, 
will be found mention of the cantonment and of the commit¬ 
tee by which its affairs are managed, as also of the medical 
and educational institutions. In the same place some account 
lias been given of the \\'aler-works and the drainage system, 
and repetition is unnecessary. 

I'rom the fact that Jhansi luwer attained a })osition of History, 
importance till the time of tlie Marathas, the references to 
it in the body of this work are few, and it will be necessary 
iiere to gather together the somewhat scanty materials that 
remain for a reconstruction of its history. The city, which 
is one of the few walled towns left in the United Provinces, 

IS said to have had its origin about 1553 A. D., when two 
Ahirs, Birsa and Asole, came from the west and built some 
liuts under the lSang,ra hill (on which the fort now stands) 
lor convenience in watching their herds. The site, which 
WHS then covered with jungle, was at the time included in the 
village of Lahrgird, and fell within the dominions of the Kaja 
of Orchha. In 1613 A.l). the famous Bir Singh Deo of 
Orchha built a fort on the Bangra hill, the part of the works 
dating from his time being known as the Manj Mahal. It 
was one of the fifty-two garJiis or forts, which the Raja is be¬ 
lieved to have founded in liis possessions; and Jhansi, at first 
a humble village, grew up round it.* The origin of the name 
is explained by the people living in Orchha and its neighbour 
hood as follows. They relate that one day, when the Raja 
of Jaitpur was on a visit to Raja Bir Singh Deo and both w^ere 
sitting on the top of the palace of Orchha, the latter pointed 
out his new fort in the distance, asking the Raja of Jaitpur 
whether he could distinguish its outline. The Raja exclaimed 
jhain si,"' meaning “ I can see it like a shadow,” that is, 
indistinctly. The fort was henceforth called Jhainsi, which 
in after years becanie corrupted into Jhansif. After the flight 


* Its name was then Balwantnagar. It is unknown wlien the chnnge to 
Jhansi took place. 

f There was no known Baja of Jaitpur in Bir Siipd^ time, and the 

Rtory is probably a pure invention. The reason for the l)nildin;^ of the fort 
is a mystery, considerinf; that it is only C miles from the old Bundela 
stronghold at Orehha. 
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and death of Kaj;i. Jiijhar Singh, son of Bir Singh Deo, in the 
reign of Shahjahan, the fort of Jhansi fell into the hands of 
the Mughals;* and in the absence of any evidence to the 
contrary, it appears probable that it was regularly garrisoned 
by the ini[)erial troops under Muhainnuidan governors till it 
fell into the hands of the Marathas. The last of these gov¬ 
ernors was Mukini Khan, who held the post from 1729 to 1712 
A. D., and it was a disgraced subordinate of his, one Sheikh 
Bula(ji, whose tjeachery is said to have led to the capture of 
the foil in the latter year by the Marathas. This worthy, on 
being expelled fi-oni his post of Jhansi hamdar, repaired to 
'Malwa and followed the fortunes of Malhar Krishn Kao, cjiie 
of Naru Shaaikar’s genei'als, then on liis way up north. De 
accoinpained the invading army as i'ai- Bijoli, where he lelt 
them, and, entering Jhansi as a penitmit, obtained pardon 
and restitution in tiis post, lie then sent a secret message 
to 1h(' Maratha army, which advanced undtT cover of night 
and gained command of the fort without bloodshed by steal¬ 
ing through a postern wliich the traitor Bulaiji had left o})en 
for tla'iii on the plea of entertaining friends from the town. 
The Mai’athas then seized Mukim Khan, and made him sign 
a document selling them the fort. 

To Naru Shankar Jhansi practically owes its existence 
<'is a large town. Befoie his time theie had been little but 
a village resting al tlie foot of th(‘ fort; but Naru Sliankar 
jiiadc* gi'eat additions to tlie latter, building the stronghold 
known as the Blunikar fort in extension of the oldc'r works, 
improving the town and peopling it with the residents of otliei' 
])la('es, l whom he compelled to leave their homes and settle 
hei'e. After his I’ecall in 1757, Naru Sliankar was suc(*eeded 
by Madluiji Gobind Antia, who embanked and gave his name 
to the Antia Tal, outside the walls on tlie Gwalior road. 
Krom 1701 to 1705 (airne a period of confusion. One account 
says that Shuja-ud-Doula+ got command of the fort, but that 

*E. H. I., VII 48. 

! One account says that moat of Uiem came from Orchha. Tliis i'; 
probable, firetly because it would naturally have been the Maratha’s 
policy 1o as far ns possible reduce the chieftain be bad lately despoiled to 
impotence; and secondly because we know that it was about this time that, 
the Eajns of Orebba removed their residence to Tebri or Tikarngarb, and 
that Orchha rapidly declined in importance. 

1 Sbuja-ud-doiila is credited with other irruptions into Bundelkband, but 
they all rest on very doubtful authority. 
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his force was eject('(l afte** Ji six iiioiitlis’ stay hy Aiuip^ir 
(tosain, tlie Motli freebooter. At any rate this adventurer 
is mentioned as oovernoi- of tlie fort about this time, and is 
also credited witli having' l)uiit the liandsome tank on tfie east 
of tlie city, known as tlie Lacddimi Talao : having ^ot into 
debt, liowc'ver, he was coinf)elled tf) pawn the fort and town 
to the Jhija of Orcliha, who held it till \dshwas Jvao Tjachh- 
man came in 1770 A.i). and I'estored Maratiia rule. The next 
subalidar, .Ka^hnnath Tvao Jdari, made himself [)racti('all\ in¬ 
dependent of Poona and ruled at Jhaiisi for ^ome 21 years; 
he W'as succetMled in 1701 A.D. by his brother Shco Ihio Hari, 
better known as Sheo Kao Phao. The lattei’ between 1790 
and 1811 A.I). built the existin;i wall of cii’cum vallat ion, and, 
according to one acc'ount, constructed also the f aiclihmi Talao 
and temple. Jhansi now remained under successive chiefs till 
No\emher 18od, wlam, on (Jan.^adhar Kao’s dealth, it and the 
ten-ritories of wdiich it w’as the capital town lapseal to tla' 
British (rovernment. Intei rupted by a brief period during the 
IVIutiny, tlu' British occupalion lasted till 1801, wdien the city 
and fort, t(\iteth(M- w ith paa‘;^a,nas Pachoiy Kara lira and portions 
of Bhandei’ and Jhansi, were handed over to Rindhia for his 
sei’v ices during tlui IMutinv. For fifteen years the foil and 
town remained in possession of that (diieftain. The liistoric 
fortress of (Iwalior^ and the cantonment of Morar at its foot 
were* at this time held by a body of British troops iindei' an 
arrangement c'oncduded with the Alaharaja in IRGO by Lord 
Panning*. This agreement provided that the fortress should 
be restored, when this could be safely done.t In 1885 the 
Clovei’iiment of India and Her Majesty’s Government in 
I’nglaiid, having dedded that the time had arrived when the 
hirtress and cantonment could be abandoned not only with 
safety but with advantag'e, His Excellency Lord Dufferin, in 
open darbar, suri’endered the fort of Gwalior to Rindhia, in 
return for the payment of a sum of Ks. 15,00,000 on account 
of the fortifications and buildings in it and the cession with 
full sovereign rights of the towm and fortress of Jhansi.J 

* Tl was first occupit'd hy Sir Hi;;h Ixost* in 185H after the hatUe of 
G walioi'. 

f Aitcliiiison’s Treaties, 3rd Gd , vol. TV, p. 24. The a^^reement was 
siibserpRMitly renewed in 1864 i)y Tiord IG^in. 

7 fiel. Ree. Foreign Dept. no. C’CXVT, ISSG also Aitcli. Treat., vo!. 
IV. p. 121. 
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The civif 
fixation 
and can- 
tonioentti. 


TLe civil station and cantonment of Jhansi, whicJj were 
constructed beyond the city walls to the south and, together 
M’ith the small village which sprang up in the same diiection, 
were known as collectively Jhansi Nauabad, were during the 
period from 1858 to 1861, ('entrally situated as regards the 
territory which was administered from it. West of the Betwa 
river stretched the tahsils of Pac'hor, Karahra^, Rhander, 
Jhansi and Moth, while to the east lay portions of the last two 
and Garautha and Man, iiududing Pandwaha abolished in 
1866. The exchange of territory, however, brought about by 
the treaty of 1861 had the effect of leaving the station on the 
extreme western limit of the district, from the bulk of whicli 
in the then existing bad state of communications, it was 
separated by la]*g(‘ and, in the rains, impassable streams, as 
well as intruding portions of independent teiTitory. In addi¬ 
tion to this, this settlement was completely commanded by 
the fort, which, however, under a tacit airangement with 
Rindhia was not strengthened or repaired in any way. Th^ 
treaty of 1886 brought with it, besides the cession of the fort, 
a readjustment of territories; and it was at this time that the 
district received the 58 villages north and west of Jhansi, 
whi('h now form the larger portion of the tahsil of the same 
name west of the Betwa. 

The present civil station lies close to the south of the town, 
and contains the memorial garden, the MacDonnell high 
school, the district offices, the jail, the residence of the oOicers 
attached to the district, the municipal gardens and, at a little 
distance tow^ards the western limit, the spacious building con¬ 
structed as a circuit liouse for the Lieutenant-Governor. To 
the south of this lies the railway station, now an important 
junction, and near it the old buildings used as offices by the 
Indian Midland railway, wlikdi had their headquarters here 
till the management of the line was entrusted to the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Company. South-west of the sta¬ 
tion are situated the rapidly extending workshops of the com¬ 
pany. East of the railway station and south of civil lines lies 
the cantonment, the southern portion of which, a large open 
space partly used as a rest camp for troops, is separated from 
the rest by the railway line from Jhansi to Manikpur. The 
lines for troops and the houses used by the residents here are 
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iilmost all of iiioderD construction, the only building- worthy 
of note bein^ the Star fort which lies in an angle formed by 
the municipal boundary, near the collector's courthouse. This 
building, so called because it is in shape like a star, was the 
old military magazine, whi(di was seized by the mutineers in 
1857, when the Mutiny first broke out at Jhansi. Both civil 
lines and cantonments are situated on open and wild-looking 
country. Bocky outci'oj)s are frequent, and the soil is I’ed, 
stony and covered with boulders or loose stones; while the sur¬ 
face is undulating, intersected by small ualas, and, except in 
the neighbourhood of the oldest part of the station round about 
the court-house, is singuUnly bare of trees. 

Situated on a rocky emineiK'e and immediately overlook- ^he fort, 
iiig the city lies the foil. The surroimdijig wall follows the 
c'ontouj- of the hill, and except on the southern side runs gen¬ 
erally on a level l)iit little higher than tlie land at its base. 

Within it is a citadel, standing oji the highest ])ortioii of the 
rock, in which are now the (juarters of the troops liolding it. 

In shape tli(' fort is a rough square, with a naia’ow pi’ojectioii 
of similar shape (‘lose to the main entrane(' oji the left side. 

It is approa(‘h('d b\ a sloping luad from the south, which leads 
directly up to tlu‘ main gate and thence ijito the interior cita¬ 
del, which has anotlau* gate of its own. There is nothing of 
partic'ulai' note inside the foi*t : on the east on the slo])ing 
)’oek towards the city is situated the small temple which form¬ 
ed the regulai' })lace of woi’ship used by the Rani Lakshmi Bai, 
and on the Avest, also on a lower elevation than the citadel, is 
a. small well-k('pt garden, and b(‘l(AW this again the tine large 
well whi('h forms an exc'ellent supply of water. Near the Avell 
is a temf)le dedicated to Mahadeo, to visit which permission 
is granted at the shroratri festival. The walls are battle- 
mented at the toj) and ])rovided at intervals with solid bast¬ 
ions. The view from the summit is extensive and exc'ced- 
ingly hue. 

The city walls stretch away from the fort on either side, dty. 
so that the fort wall on the south-west foims a portion of 
them. Theii’ total length is approximately thine and a half 
miles, and they enclose a space of roughly one square' mile, 
within which the city is built. The wall is jiiereed by ten 
gates known as the Ivande Bao, Datia, Unao, Bhander, 

18 J 1 ) ■ 
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Bara^aon, Tjaclihnii, Saii^oj-, Oi*elilja, Saiiiyar and Jhiinan, 
Darira'iiis^ anIiosc positioiis are sudicienth^ indicated by their 
ijaines. Of these Bliauder ^'ate is ('onipleiely closed and 
the JhiiiLjan ^eato coinj)let<4\ open; but all tlie otluM' still ha\e 
\\()(Kh'n dooi's and a pnli^e <ad.post is situated el()S(' by. Tliere 
arc' also lour c'lil ra ncc's, i^enerally known as /.///77./-v. d'hesc' 
are the' (lanpat^ii'-ki-kliirki, l)etween tlie Khaiidej’ao and 
Datia pates, A1 iphol-ki-kliii-ki, l)etw('en the lAiao and Datia. 
pate>, Sujaii Khan-ki-khirki, ])etween the disused Bhander 
(uhic'h it- rc'plaees) and Ikirapaon pates, and the Saupor Kliirki 
})et\\(‘<‘n the' laicldimi and Raupor pates. Between the Sani- 
yav and Jhirnan pate's is tiu' bi(Na(*h in the' walls made l:)y Sir 
Hi iL‘h ih)sc‘*s ])atteri('s in ISoS: this lias not been r('[)a.ired 
and aflnrds means of inpress and ('pi‘ess. ddie ('entral road, in 
the (a(\ IS that whieli runs from the Datia pate eastwairds to 
th(' rjachiimi pate', and ine-hides \vithin it the main (‘hank and 
bazai’ of tlie' city, ddiis is inte'rsecteei at ripht anples by two 
broad roads, whieh lead from the road undeT the fort towards 
the' T nao pate' and the Sujan J\lia n-ki-khirki. Paf'allel to the 
main road are twai othe'rs, which run to the Ikarapaon and 
Sanipor pates : these from the main thorouphfares of tlie city, 
are' bi'oad and well kept and from tJu'in radiate off. smaller 
lane> and alle'xs, many of wliieii are pawd. ddie bulk ed' tlm 
houses of the c-it\ are' brick built and of substantial str le'dirc'; 
but tlie'i'e' are' fe'W buildinps of an}' antirjuarian or otlier in¬ 
terest. ( dose' to the norlh-we'st of the fold he the ParJtJ^unjaii, 
whieh, as their name' de'iiotes, are a. (‘ollectie.)!! ot tivr wells, 
all situateel within a radius e)f a few' yards, and form the cliief 
waite'r suf)])l} of the cite. Neit far fre)m them is the Idiarm- 
sala tank, a masoni’v tank overlooked b\ a small tem])le, the 
{'e)nstruetie)n, like me)st: of the tem])les in the city, of the Mara- 
thas. East of the fort and not far from it, at the ])oint where 
file reiads to the Orchha and Jhirnan pates branedi off, is the 
spacious and handsome market})hu*e named Hardyganj, after 
Afr. I\. (j. Hardy, who was deputy ('ommissioner of Jhansi in 
iSjt). This is now the cdiief market]>laee in the city, and 
o])[)osite? to it is the nuKdi decoi'ated but otherwise inelepant 
buildinp which wais formerly the Bani's palace, but whleli'is 
now' oeeu])ied parth by the vernacular scliool and partly by 
the jidlice station. Them is a lai’pe number of nnihaJIas in 
the town, most of which*derive their names from the castes 
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wliicli ('liiefly inluibtt tlicui, r.ff. Jo^iana, Chhipiaiia, etc; but 
for lannir'ipal purposes tlie city is divided into six wards, known 
as tl)c Unao Darwaza, Datia Darwaza, Ikiragaon Dai’waza, 

Si[)ri Bazar and Nava. Basti, Jjaclibnii Darwaza and Orcblia 
Darwaza. ()utside the walled town tlua'c are some plac^es of 
inteiest. d\) the east lies the larf^e and handsome tank, 
known as tlu' Lac'bbmi Talao, for hum 1 by a massive embank¬ 
ment of the usual foian ac]*oss a. liiu^ of d]‘a.ina,q;e. .A broad 
I’oad runs alony this, and both on its banks and on surrounding' 
r(K'ky eminences are numbers of small temples. Below the 
(.mibankment lies an extensiv(‘ garden, known as the Nai’ayan 
Bayb, '\\'bieb has been recently convericMl by the rnunic'ipal ■ 

])oard into a publi(‘ garden. In this, owin'^' to th(‘ moisture 
supplied b\ soaka^je from the taadvy the Kcora ti’oe luxuiiates. 

The flowers of this trec‘ ar(‘ of sonu' value; thouyli the ])lanta- 
tions hav(' beam allowHal to decay fi'om myduct, there is a- ])ro- 
posal on foot to manaye tla'iii on pro])(U' lines. East of the 
Eachhmi Tabio lies the Shiam ('bopra, said to be over a hun- 
di’cd years old; here is a small yaiahm and a. masom'v tank of 
pt'culiai' (b'siyn, whitdi is now owned by a. ri'sident of the ('ity. 

ITiis is tli(' srene of a small bathiny festival in the month of 
/vur///,'' ((tctobei’-November). Similar bathiny festivals take 
plac(' at th(' Bhuteshai’ tank lu'ar tln^ Sbiam (dKy)ra, at the 
Khaki-Sbali-ka-band, noj*tb of the Nara.\an bayb. On the 
west, besid(‘s the Atia or .\ntia, Talao, similar to but smaller 
than tile Tjaclihmi Talao, close to which lies the ne\v talisil, the 
chief point of intei'cst is the bold cray, beyond tlu' railway, 
which yo('s b\ the name of Betribution Hill. It was hei*e that 
a small body of rebels, aftei' the (‘apture of Jhansi by Sir 
Tluyb Ivos(', w('re surrounded by the British ti’oops aiid cut 
dowm, a small remnant, who had taken their last refuye on 
the summit ])einy com])elled to throw themselves over on to the 
rocks belowv^' Another roc'ky eminence near the tahsil, (allied 
the Jiwaji Shah-ki-Toi-ia, is intei’estiny as the site of one of 
Sir Huyh Hose’s batt(U’ies. 

There nvc some points of interest also reyardiny the corn- 
mercial and administrative history of Jhansi which are woT’thy i>oint3 m 
of mention. Hunter, who visited the place in ]792, says: 

“ft is fre(]uented by the caravans fimn the ])ekhan, which yo the city. 


One accoiinl sa\H llial lliey blew themselves np. 
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to FuJTukliabad and otliei* cities ot tlie Doab. Hence an afflux 
of wealtli, which is augmented by a considerable trade in the 
<doth8 of Chanderi, and by tlte niannhudiu'e of bows, airows 
and spears, the principal wea])ons of tlu' Ihindela tribes.” 
Over sixty years later, soon aftei- the assuui[)tion of adniiihstra- 
tion by the Hj’itish, an interesting aca-ount of it was written 
by Captain F. 1). (ioi'don, the hist siiptaintendent. In 1M54 
the population was estimated at 40,000 persons; it had no indi¬ 
genous niamifactures ‘‘nor any loc-al causes to i-eiuier it pro- 
ba])le tliat tlic'. town w ill, at any futuii' lime, be mucli incueased 
in size.” “Its importance,” he continues, “is d(u-ived solely 

from its c-entrical position. d'h(‘ traftK' of evcuy des- 

<‘rij)tion is enormous, drain From tla‘ houth, and from the 
fertile distiacds of Ithilsa, Hhopal, and TMalwa, to the' south- 
westi, transjiortcul on thousands of binijdra luillocks, and where 
the roads permit, on Jarge carts, [>ass('s daily tovvaials tlie 
nortli. From the west a large trade m cotton is cai’iied on, 

a41 of wdiich is conveyed to Kalpi.in exchanges for 

wliicli tlie cauls, etc., return ..laden w ith sugar, k/>c///u, etc., 
intended foi’ Indore and the (‘ountry to the' west. From the 
w^cst t lu‘ traflic in salt is enormous.” Api^arently cw erything, 
except grain, was obliged to pay transit duties, wdiich were 
annually let in farm to a. (*ontractor; cuid estimating the 
tiaftic' from the amount of these. Captain (loidon calculated 
tliat some' Its. MO,00,000 of jiroduc'c annually passed tlu’ough 
the towm. As regai'ds administrative matters, the (Iwalior 
system is of some intcu'c'st. Fndcj- tiu' (Iwalioi- Darbar muni¬ 
cipal interests apjiear to ha.ve bec'U move or less under the 
direct supcu’vision of the snbdli oi' goxernor; but there was no 
munic'ipal balance sheet, the iwc'iiues of the city being caeditecl 
direct to thc^ state, as its expc'.uses wc're a direct stale charge. 
Income was j’aised in two ways. The first of these wais a 
simple Idi'in of oc'troi knowui as permit sdiptr, under which all 
scdieduled imports paid 1?> anna pei* buHotdc load, a (aid being 
estimated as containing so many loads. The simpler food 
grains, wheat, gj'am, juar, etc,, paid the duty only onc'C : o]) 
other a.rticles, rice c/ur, ghi, etc-., it was levied twice, once at 
the outpost and again at the head octroi office. Exports, that 
is anything leaving the bounds of the Jhansi tahsil, paid 
anna per bullock load all round. The othe]* sourc-e of inc-oTue 
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was tliat known as the CUaudah Bab or fourteen heads, bein^ 
made up as follows. Dhiinar Ihih, Nao Bah, C'liamaii Bah, 
Kariear Bah, Behna ihih, Kaehhi Bah, Khatik Bah, Ivori Bah, 
Teli Bah, Gari Thxh, Clihipai T>ab, Dali Bab, Abkari and Mus- 
kirat.^ Bac'h of these was farmed to a contractor, who was 
tied down hy cei-tain rules. The income thus obtained was 
not lavishly expended on impiovin^ the city : the only arrange¬ 
ments foi* lighting th(^ city a])pear to have been the stone lamp 
posts er'(‘cted iii the main bazar by the British betweeii 1854 
and 1800. Sanitary aifangenumts were left to })rivate sweej)- 
ers exc-ept towaids the end, when a few ])nhli(' scavcmgers were 
employed under the supejvision of the boiiral. Of the im- 
proveimuits introdiictal after th(‘ (a^ssion in 1880 it is iiot neces¬ 
sary to ,i^i\e any detailed descjiption. Boads have l)een con- 
striK'ted, the main thoi’oughfares have Ixam drained, and all 
the usual sauilar\ or otluu’ measm*es taken to ensure the com¬ 
fort ajul health of the inliahitants. The manufactures of tlie 
city siK'h as the\ aia^ and ils trade have ah’eady heen noticed 
in ciia[)ter II. 


JHANSI TahsiL 

The hulk of tlu' aiaai of this tahsil lies to tlie wc'st of the 
Iletwa I’iver, and is hounded to the nortli by the rivers Pahuj 
and Angori and by falisil AToth. The southern ])onndary 
IS formed by he river Betwa and hy native states, while to the 
west it nia]-clies ^\^lh the teri'itories of Gwalior, Khaniadhana 
Orchha and Datia. ddie rest of the tahsil consists of several 
hlo(dvs of villages 1\ing along the eastern hank of the Betwa 
between that river and the nalive state of Orchlia, while there 
are sexeral islands of Orchha territoiy snrroundtxl by the tahsil. 
It has an extrenu^ length of miles from nortlweast to sonth- 
wc'st, ajid a greatest breadth of 24 miles: the area is 823,359 
acres or 505'2I scpiare miles. 

Tilt' talisil is naturally divided into two tracts of very 
different chaj’atderistics. To tlie north is a level expanse of 

* Most of these hahs (‘xplaiii themselves. The contraelor of the Naos. 
etc., was the Cha^idhri, wlio was siippost'd to a fee ])er house' or eart, 

oU’., frony eaeh member of liis o-inld. Tlie only enrioiis one was Iht' Dali 
Bab. A royal chair w\as kept in tlu' octroi office, and in front of tin's all 
petty traders coming in from outside made otferings of przn, frnit, etc., in 
rongli proportion to the value of iheir stock. Every evening the contractor 
carried off the massed offerings. 

(■ Includes 3,499 acres belonging to cantonments. 
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^ 0 (k 1 soil, mostly habar aiu1 pannt. bnt will) a fair pjopoii.ion 
of iuar. This is probably the la^st tract in the northern por¬ 
tion of the (hstriet, and foriueily ]>elon^ed to the old Ihjaiuler 
])aryana. With the exee])tion of some inferioi- villages along 
the ]^>et\va, homesteads are ])lentitul, ])opnlation cdose, embank¬ 
ments mmi^a'oiis and (ailtivation int(‘nstn tlu' soiitli gieat 

stretches of rocky and broken ground offer a imirked contiast. 
The villages here generally rc'scmihle thosc^ in tlu' noitli of the 
Ijahtpnr subdivision and tbe soil is almost exilnsively rakar 
surj'oimding small iri-igatcal pal(‘hes, which alone gi'ow tlied)et- 
ter crops. d’’h(' hest land is tlu' rakar nioli found wherever 
the gi’oimd is level andhaiidy fr(H‘ from stoiics, cliieflv m valleys 
near the homesteads. It is stnddc'd with wells woi'ked by the 
l\a‘sian wheel and sedulously mamnc'd. TIk' bordtu’ lima be- 
tw'een these tw’o tracts lies a htlb' north of rTliansi city and is 
maikcal by a block of villagers uniting tiu' cdiaracteristic feti- 
tures of both. In this diivction a number oi' lakes have been 
constructed, (djic.^tly at tlie exptmsc' of tlic' c'ariier rulers of llie 
counti’y, from which ii'rigation is carricMl on, while' in tbe beds 
of the tanks, after the watc'r has been drawn off. rahi crops 
are sown. In the' most southern villages, known as the ebau- 
ra,si\ tbe soil is rakar yairi, a refuse soil of the worst descrip¬ 
tion, cadtiirable only for two o)* tlnc'c years in successiem and 
growing only thc^ inferioi* millets, //// and jaar. In the' ))ai*t 
of the tahsil lying east of the' Ik'twa parna is a common soil : 
but neithei* the soil noi* the products are of good (jualitx except 
round Itarwii Sagar lake where thc're is a bi’ight oasis (»f liigh 
cailtivation. 

ddie chief stieams of the' tahsil are the Hetwa and Talnij, 
which .laive already been describe'd. Their dee]) and i-oc.'ky 
beds forbid any lot'al irrigation, though the former is dammed 
at Paric'hha to form the lu'adworks of the' Bt'lwai canal and the 
latter not far fi’orn Jliapsi to form the lescrvoir of the new 
Jkrhuj ('anal. Idie most important of the minor streams arti 
the Idiadei to the nortli and the (laurari to the south, each 
supplying a little irrigation, with the Barwai filling the lake at 
Baiwa Sagar. To the north, ti'ees are scarce and j:)oor, mostly 
niahiia and babul ; ])ut not far from Jhansi the general a])[)ear- 
ance of bleak dc'solation is relieved by the numerous (Govern¬ 
ment grass runds, and further south by jiatches of reseived 
forest in which how^ever the trees are of a very inferior type. 
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There is no ^^ood private jungle, but some villages eke out a 
precarious income by the sale of vood. Tlie soul hern tract, 
with a hirge Aliir population and great stretches of waste, is 
rather a pastoral'than an agricultura] country, i>ut tlie grass 
is foi' tlie most part of the very inferior kind known as lampa 
oi* s[)ear g]-ass, while Jione is obtainable in the bf)t weather 
unless it has been previously cut and stored. Ahllages within 
a radius of about ten miles from rThansi make a considerable 
incaune by selling grass in tlu' (uty or by leasing out their lunds 
to tht? contrac'toj’s who supply c()m|)ressed toddei’ to the Alili- 
tai’V department. d1u'S(‘ pay about lie. 1 f)ei' acie, while 
those at a greatcu’ distance fi'om the city (Uu iNe a much smallei* 
ineouK' from this soiirts', as la,boin‘ is \cry sc-aiia', and only tlie 
better qualitit?s of grass will r('pa\ tlit^ cost of tTansj)oi't. 

Of the whole tahsil, 3.s,()d6 a^c-res or 11*8 per cent, are re¬ 
corded as bai’ren waste, bt'ing covei'ed with wat(M\ roads, 
buildings or otlierwise unculturable. Of the remainder* 40,539 
acres oi* J2*5 })er cent, aie covered by gi-o\(;\s oi‘ are (/ulturable 
waste. The (ailtivated and fallow areas varv considerably ac¬ 
cording to the season, but the fornu'r attains an a^■erage of 
about 1 10,()()() a-c?*('s, and the latter iioi’inally amounts to 
130,OOt) ac res, the bulk of which is old fallow’. The chief cro])S 
growm ai’e cotton, ric'e, juar and small millcds in the Icharif, 
and w’heat, barley and gram in the' rahi: some 82*0 per cent, 
of tlie area undcu’ the' ])]o{fg:h bcuug occupied ])y the former and 
28*7 per cent. ])y the lattcu’ haiwest. 33ie zuid ci()])s average 
780 acres and the double-('rop])ed area 10,315 acres. 

Owing to the changes in the tahsil boundaries it is useless 
to com])are the figures of j)opulation in any yea)- ])revious to 
1890 In that yeai', excluding the city of Jhansi and canton¬ 
ments, the inhabitants amounted to 90,212. In J901, wlien 
the last enumeration was made, thei’e was found to be a 
small decrease to 89,732. This gives an all-iound density of 
186 persons per square mile but if the })opulation is distilbuted 
over the northern, intermediate, and southei'n tracts consider¬ 
able variatmns in density prevail : in the first it reaches 299, in 
the second 232 and in the broken ralar tracts only ]45 persons 
per square mile are found. Tlie total population in 1901, in¬ 
cluding the city and cantonments, was 145,371 persons. 
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Classified aceordiiii;' to reli,^ions there were 126,313 Hindus, 
ll/JoT Musaliiians, 72 Aryas, 2,760 Cliristians, 730 Tains, 54 
Sikhs and 176 Carsis. Among the Hindus the most numerous 
(*astes wove Bralnnans 13,045, Cliainars 12,751, Kachhis 
11,203, 0,577, Aldrs 8,703, Xoris 7,630, Banias 5,432, 

Kahars 5,375, Cladariyas 5,330. and Tiajputs 4,280 ; Nais, Telis, 
Tjoliars, Barhais, Kinnhars, T\hangars and l\aya,stlis all exceed¬ 
ed 2,000 meud)ers apiece. Of tlie Rajput c-lans those found in 
largest nund)ei‘s were Panwars, Bais, Txaehhwahas, Parihars, 
Chauhans and Bundelas. Tlie majoiity of tlie people are 
devoted to agTiculture or its allied occupation, the pasturage 
and tending of cattle, hut the nuniher of those engaged in 
personal service or in commerce and transpoil is somewliat 
higher than in otiu'r tahsils owing to tlie ('xisteiu'e ot a large 
cantonment and of a ('onsiderahle trade eentie at Jhansi. 

Tliere are 2J4 villages in the tahsil, divided into 307 mail- 
als : of these 60 are held in single and 104 iji joint zamindart; 
‘10 in perfect and 125 in imperfect paftidari, and 8 are bliaiya- 
(diara. 44ie chief land-holding castes are Bjalunaiis, I{aj|)iits, 
Ahirs, hodhis and Oadarivas, hut there aiv no large landlords, 
and most of the soil is in the hands of small pi'()])ric‘tary com¬ 
munities. Communications are exc'ellenl. The t'awnpore- 
Baugoi’ road ti'averses the tahsil IVom north-east to south, and 
tlie roads laui from Jhansi towards Bipri, (Iwalioi* and Now- 
gong, while from Baragaon the (larautha load branches off. 
These metalled roads ai’e connected or supplemented by numer¬ 
ous umnetalled roads of varying degives of badness ac'cording 
to the soil and ('ountrv over which they have to jiass. Four 
lines of railway meet at Thansi itself, wliich has now bect)me 
an important junction, and no less than nine railway stations, 
namely, Babina, Khajraha, Bijoli, Jhansi, Karari, IXfustara, 
Garhmau, Parichha and Barwa Sagaig am situated within the 
limits of the tahsil. In Jhansi the trad jiossesses a large 
and pros])erous market; and at Baragaon, Barwa Bagar and 
Babina are found minor centres of considerable local impor¬ 
tance. List showing the ferries, fairs, markets, post offices 
and schools will be found in the appendix. 

The pargana of Jhansi, which lapsed to the British with 
the rest of the Jhansi state, consisted in 1853 of 195 villages. 
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When it was first summarily assessed to revenue in 1857 by 
Major F. J). Gordon it consisted of 112 revenue paying iiiahaJs. 
In 1800 tlicie were 182 villages, hi of whicli were transferred 
to Sindhia by the treaty of tliat year, leaving 121 villages : of 
this number 114 were revenue [)aying, G revenue free and one 
a grass [)i'eserve. By the union of some nialuils the number 
of revenue ])a,>ing estates was reduced to 1121 and these were 
assessed by Major Davidson in 18()‘)-G4 at Bs. 47,157. By 
I’cadjustment of tahsil boundai'ies in IHGf), by transfer and 
rea])po7-tionmenl in 1871 and 1880, the tahsil came finally to 
comprise its f)resent area, which in 1892 was settled at 
Bs. 1,05,545; this sum was reduced to Bs. 1 .18.194 in 1900. 

The tahsil contains its share of anti(|iiities, the best known 
of which are at Bacliar,'^ Dawa and Dhamknr : those at Bnrwa 
8agar have been s(‘parately noticed. For criminal and exe¬ 
cutive [)urposes it is usually in the diarge of a fnll-])owe]’ed 
covenanted, assistant on the district staff; and police jurisdidion 
is divided between tlie ci]-(*l(\s of Jhansi. new dhansi, Sadr 
Bazar, Baragaon, Barwa Sagar, Babina, Ixaksa and ('liirgaon. 

JHARAR, Pargana Taubfuiai', Tdlrsil IjAiarpun. 

A small village in 25^ 7' X. and 78^ 28' F., with a popula¬ 
tion of 40 j)crsons, chiefly Ijodhis. lying dose to the Betwa. 
It gives its name to the (jJiaR wheie the Jhansi-Saugor road is 
carried o\er that river on a causeway. Dining the rains the 
latter was impassable, and even boats were unable to negotiate 
the stream. In this season foot [lassengei’s used the Buren- 
ffhat two miles higher up the river, and all other traflic passed 
by 8iras-r///at, in Gwalioi* territory, nine miles highei* up. 
Owing to the flooding of the causeway u]7 till the month of 
February fi’om tlie water retaincal by the Dhukwan weir, a 
feiTv of boats will henceforth be ])rovided by the Irrigation 
department and as the violence of the curi(mt is checked by 
the weir and the rocks are submerged it will be possible to 
work this ferry throughout the rainy season. A small forest 
bungalow is situated on the Jhansi side. 


*Hcre was discovered in 1908 a copper-plate regarding a grant of land 
by the Chandel Raja Parainandi Deva to a Brahman of the village, which 
is described as being in pargana Kagawan—J. A. S. B. Prog. vol. IV., 
no. 10, 1908. t, fe » 
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KAKAilWAl, Talisil (iAKAUTHA. 

A villciLie in 25° 42' N. and 21' V]., sitinited on a ridge 
to the lelt of the Cliaidi river distant 54 miles fiom Jhansi 
and 9 hoin (iarantiia,. It eontains a tliird class ])olice fetation, 
post ot’liee, and small school. It is the residence of an uhari- 
dar owns live tmtire villages, namely Kachir, Dhamnaiir, 

Ilii’aiiagai', Khaj/va and T>umra:, nearly the whole of Kakarwai, 
and one' pdili aiOonnting to ii little ovei’ a. (juartc)' of dinkhurn. 
Some a.c(M)nnt of the fajnil\ has ah'eady been given in C'hapter 
III. Th(' title of Jvao is laid to have been given by a Maha¬ 
raja of hanna, and has always been recognised })y the Jh’itisli 
Government. ()f the Khikarwai estate, the village of Dinnrai 
is lield by a large co])ar('enary bodx of Paiahar l\aj|)nt nnder- 
])j()]aietoi‘s, who j^iay ordinaiA |•('venlle to the uhar/dar without 
nuilildid H(i . hht' other villag(^s are lield dii*ect l)y the ulxiri- 
d(irs, and the whoh' pa\s a demand of Its. IhO. At the I’ecent 
setthmient this demand has not been changed, but the amoimts 
to be ])aid l)\ the Parihai* mah'r-proprietors of Jthmrai have 
been adjustial. in 1901 the po])iilation mimbtaavl ] .‘>5() pei'- 
s(3ns, Iht' princijial Hindu caste being Koi'is. 


K.VrKUX, Tnhsil Mau. 

A small tow n in 25° 15'N. and 78? 50' Ih, 1> ing in the 
sonth-W('st of tilt' tahsil, at a distaiu'e of 15 miles from Man 
and 00 mikes from flhansi. It is connected l)y an unmetalled 
I’oad with Tehaj ka railw ay station on the d hansi-Manikpur 
rail wav, and with the inetalkMl road from flhansi to Now- 
gong at llangra, as well as by othei’ I’oads wliich join the latter 
at (Jliughua and Alan. To tlu‘ W(‘st of the' town thei’e is a 
]'ange of low^ hills, on an emineiua' of whicli is situated a trigno- 
metrical suiaev station with a rec'orded level of 1 ,429 feet. The 
place possesses a tu’st-edass |)olice station, sdiool and bazar, 
aiul has some' reputation for the speedt's (h* pottery wliidi is 
niore leinarkable for strength than elegance. The po[)ula(ion 
in 1805 was 1,995 persons but in 1901 had falkm to 4,075, 
Ivurmis and (liamais being the most numerous castes. The 
Raja is ])ej'mitted to levy an odroi cess under 1^. R. Act TIT 
of 1901 as at Gursarai, on condition of spending Rs. 200 a 
year on conservancy. Raja Rahadur Pardar Singh has his 
residence here, and holds the village revenue-free in perpetuity. 
Some account has been given of his history in chapter III. His 
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estate eonsists of 8 wliole villages jukI shares in three othei s : 
Katei’a is held revenue free in perpetuity; others are 

]*ev(unie-free din‘in^:>' life, and the reniaindei* of tlie estate pays 
a <leitiand of J\s, ‘2,150. 


KJ^LGAWAN, Par(f(nia Bat^juik, TaJisil AlAiiaoNj. 

A eonsiderahle village situated a niih^ frojii the eJanini 
riv(U‘ in 24^ 50' N. and 78^ 4C>' 14. It lie's 25 miles north-e'ast 
of IjalitjKir on the direct load to Alan-I\anif)ur, and contains 
a sc'hool and a polic*e outpost. The ])o])ulation in lOni niiin- 
hei'ed 1,085 pcasons, inc'hidin^' a lai\ee c'oniinunitv of Banias, 
most of whom are Jains : there are also) sc'vc'ral Jain temples. 
Steatite, (jiiari'ic'd at Bijri two miles to the south-west, is 
worked u]) here iiito ^'('ss(‘ls of various kinds. When Sindhia’s 
tj‘oo])s undc‘ 1 ' Goloiit'l I^'ilose ('oiupierc'd ( handeri, in 18.11 A.l)., 
llaja Aim* Pahlad was f>?‘aiited a yur/O* of 31 villages inchidin^ 
Kel.i^awan, .wiicae hc' lesided till the Balola tieat\ of 1830 ^ave 
him tlie kin^^dom of Banpur. Tliere are two folds lu're, one 
(dose to the villa^c^ and the other a mile to the north-east; the 
latter is known as Jlamna^^ar. 

KIBjWAIxA, Pitr(j(in<i mul TjAMirru. 

An a^^ricaihural vilki,i;e lyin^y in 25^ 44' N. and 78^ 17' 14., 
10 miles west-noidh-west of Jjalitpur, and within two miles of 
the Betwa on (lie road to Ghanderi. It had in 1001 a popula¬ 
tion of 503 j)ersons, (dhedy ('onsistin^' of Tjodhis, and contains 
a lirst-edass ])olicc' station and ]>ost ofiice. 

KHAJURIA, PdrgiDia and TalisiJ UAUTPim. 

A village situated on the Sajnam l ivei* on the dii c'cd road to 
Mackiora, whicdi leaves the metalled road to Alahroni at Kliit- 
wans. It lies in 24® 34'N. and 78^36' (4. and is distant 15 
miles from Ijalitpur. Tlie village forms part of the Gadiana 
ja,^ir, cont<ains an (j1d fort, is the seat of a small dyein£^' indus¬ 
try and has a, weekly market held can Thursdays. There are a 
post office and a scdiool in the place, wdiicdi up till 1007 also 
(‘ontained a jiolice-station. The fiopulation numbers 753 jier- 
sons, chiefly Jains and Behnas. 


These are Barwa, Dhaipura, Kharka, Ratosa and Gliural. 
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KONCHA BIIANWAN, Talhsil Jhanst. 

A small village with a [)o|)ulntioii of persons, chiefly 

Ahirs, lying in 25° 27'N. and about four miles 

easi of Jliai^si on tlie Cawnpore road. The village is only 
remaikable tor a large taiik, foi'ined by a massive eml)ankment, 
laced with large blocks of unmoiiared stones. It was |•e])air- 
ed, iuw\' channels c‘xcavate<l, and a sluic'c built in ]80d-()4. 
The road from rJliausi to ('aw'n])ore passes over the embank¬ 
ment, along whit'll i'ormei'ly ran tlie tbitk hedge wdut'b formed 
the old customs lliu'. The anai of tlie tank is estimated, when 
lull, at 12() acres, and it probablx t'ontains at the tmd of noj*- 
mal rains an aAeragt' dt^pth of 41, to 5 feet of water. One 
mile belt)\v tht‘ lakt^ is a strong masoniy weii- thrown across a 
Vdlit kno^vn as tht' IMarghatta ixunlh. It A\as also K^stored and 
ie[)aire(l in ist).-)-!)!. Ik^tween this and the laki' ai’e the re¬ 
mains of an oltl masonry Ixnidh, which has been lireached. 
Just above the Marghatta Ixiiidli c>n tht^ right flank is the bead 
of a lai'^e watercomse f(>r suf>])lying watca* for irrigation. At 
one time as miu h as 500 a(‘res wt'rt' said to ba\(‘ been irrii;at- 
od (rom this lake, and its impro\ement was the subject of con- 
sidei'abli' diseussion ; but the bulk of the land is h'xdim (thjxtslti, 
and the laku' waT^ not put under the Irrig^ition department wdtii 
the' four large lakes in bs77. It however wais looked after by 
the distiict authoiities till 1U05, when its management with 
other tanks was plac'ed in the hands of the executive engineer 
in charge' of tlu' Tanks division. The ancestral owners of the 
^illa,ee were Ahiis, but nearly three-quarters have been sold 
to a 51 ulianiinadan of Datia. 

KOTHA GHAT, Tahsil ATaf. 

A village lying in 24° 11' N. and 79° 17' hk, on the road 
from Jhansi to Nowgong, 52 miles from Jhansi and 12 miles 
from ATau. Tt is situateal close to the Dhasan, and ])ossesses 
a ferry leased from Now\gong, a sc-hool, road bungalow and an 
encamping-ground under tiie control of the ITil^lic* Works 
dejiartnient. There was formerly a police station here which 
has now given place to an outpost : the population numbers 
1,038 persons, chiefly Parihars. The village formerly posses¬ 
sed a peculiar tenure. It was occui^ied about 1650 A.D. by 
Bundela Pajputs. the ancestors of the present owners, who 
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held it on condition of providing- a contingent of ligiiting men 
or of performing other services, kno\v]i as cltakari. The vil¬ 
lage was divided into two portions, chakari and revenue pay¬ 
ing, and tliere vveie hair sanlars. The profits of the revenue 
paying ])oi'ti()n weje devoted to the payment of village expen¬ 
ses, l)ut the chdkdri ])()rti(>n was dividt'd into ()0 rli((L(ir(s\ 15 
of which vvert' managed by eacli surdar, wliile Uj the liolder o]‘ 
lioldeivs of (ai'li chdkdri a. propoi*! lonate amount of kmd wa.s 
given. Ilesides the Ihmdelas, tlrahmans and l^iriliar and 
Janwai' Hajputs also iicld (‘JidL'dris. \\du'n tlie iMaratljas took 
poss(\ssion of the country a light (jml rent was assessed on the 
villjiee, and at hi-st tliis demand, hc‘ing mei<‘ly nominal, was 
jjiet hy the .sv/rdar.v from tlu* profits of tlai reveniu' paving por- 
tKiii of the village and of their own holdings. lint hv d(;grees 
th(' demand was raised, and Jt was found necessary to appor¬ 
tion it among tlie different chdkdriw till at length tlie sum ])ay- 
ahle on each chdkdri amounted to 22 \dndshdhi rupees. When 
the district la{)sed to the lUitish (Government it was assessed 
at full levenue, hut the amount payable on each chakdri re¬ 
mained unaltered. Thei'e vv (.a-e tlum hva^ instead of foui' sub¬ 
divisions, one having been split up into two of' 71 chdharis 
taudj. The sarddrs hec-anu' Idniharddrs and collected Its. 22 
on each chdh'dri, or on each tdnzilxnid as the land of a chdkdri 
waas calUul. These sums and the collections from the com¬ 
mon land wei*e tluovvn into one fund, and the smplus, 
after the payment of the (Government <lemand and all expen¬ 
ses, w^as divided among the members who engaged dire(*tly 
with Clovernment for the land revenue, ddiey alone shared all 
the profits and paid all tlie losses. At the time of 
the ])rcparation of records-of-rights in 1866 inany of 
the iduziwdrs oi- chakdri liolders applied to be admit¬ 
ted to a share of the ])rotits, or to receive a ixntion of the 
common lands equivalent to their ancestral slun’e, as shown in 
the village pedigrees, do) this the hunhdrddrs objected, and ac¬ 
cordingly the cJidl’dris, or portions of chakari>>, were entered, 
according to the })ossession, in the names of tlie difl'erent taiizi- 
wars, and on each of the lattei* w^as assessed a sum at the nite 
of Its. 22 per chakari. The lamhardars had the o])tion of 
dividing off the common lands into five equal parts; and these 
w^ere held by the htnihardars^ fauziwars and hereditary tenants, 
all of whom paid rent according to the custom of thanka. The 
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chalari lands remained undisturbed and no one had any claim 
to a redistribution of these holdin^jj’s. 

Two miles below Koti-a is tire site of the Pahari dam for 
the Dhasan (‘anal, the comjdetion of which will nec'essitate 
the lemoval of the entire village. 

KUMPTPPr, Par(j(ina and Talisil Maiihonf. ‘ 

A lar^e a.eiacnltnral village lyin^ in Pr2' N. and 78^ 40'^- 
P., o miles south-('a.st of Alahroni, with which it is ccjnnecied 
I)y a ])ad \ illa^e cart ti'ack. Tlie population in 1901 numbered 
1 ,758 ])cr^ons. The (jnly ])oint of interest about the village' is 
its size. 


T;AH( HTTPA, Tahsil M\i\ 

Lahchiira Ohat or tlu' (lha.t Ijalu'hura is a villa,qe lyi 11,14 in 
25° TV N. and 79^ 18' IT, on the baiiks of the Dhasan iTer, 
distant 50 miles from JItansi and ten miles from Adam ft is 
conncH'ted with Afau on one side and with the town of Rath on 
the otiier by an umiKdalkal road; aaid o\er th(' ri\er there is a, 
public f(Mi*v managed liy the district board. Idiree mib's to 
the south th(' river is spanned by a bridoc on the Jliansi-A'danik- 
pur Jailway, (‘onsistin^^’ of b‘> spans of lOO feet each in 1en,i>tli. 
Near Jjahchiira is situated the masonry w^eir 2,210 feet long, 
impounding 1,055.(iOO,21t> cubi(‘ feet of watem, which forms a 
j’eseJYoir for the Dliasan canal. Its constmetion was couiplet- 
ed in 1908. The village contains a third-class poli(*e stati(jn, 
post ofti('e and scdiool; and liad in 1901. a population of 775 
])ei'sons. tlie principal Hindu caste being that of Phamars. 


IjATITPDR Subdivision. 

dVhe Tjalitpiu* subdivision of the Jliansi district comtu’ises 
the two talisils of Tjalitpui’ and Alahroni. From 18G0 to 1891 
this ti:u‘t of ('ountry, which was foinied out of a part of the 
old Fhanderi disti’ict and the confis(*at('d estates of the Pajas 
of Panpnr and Shahgarh, together wu*th the Narhat talnqa, 
wais a separate district under a, deputy comrnissiojier sub¬ 
ordinate to the commissioner of the Jhansi division. It was 
constituted a subdivision of the Jhansi district.in 1891, and 
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since that year Jias remained in charge of a siihdivisiojial offi¬ 
cer, who resides at Ijjilitpiir and is su])()i-diiiate to I he collecdor 
of Thansi. Tt lias accordini^Iy et^ascal 1o lane an inch^pondent 
existenee, and all the information ('oneernin^' it w ill he found 
in the general narrative and tlu' talisii and pai’cana aiticles. 


I iAT/ITi^ITIh PdrfjcffKi (ind T(/hsiJ JjAia i ra in 

The chief town and administrative hrad*jiiartr'is of the 
siibdivisi(m of the same name lie in 2 1"^ 42' N. and 78^ 28' fT, 
on the (Ireat Indian Idminsula i-aiiway. It is the lar^a'st and 
in fact the only im])ortant town la^twcHm Ihansi and Sanyoi’, 
witli whi(. h it is eonneetcal hy a proviiudal road, and from 
wliieh iti is distant 57 and (>4 nnh's r(\sp(H‘tivcdy. Idle railway 
station lies I.*, mile east of tlu^ towai. 

'fradition asarihes the foiindinc' of Ijahtjiur to Lalila, the 
v\ if(' of one J\aja Sumer Sin^h, w ho is said to lunt* eonie from 
(he l)ee('an and to lane eonstriided tiu' Smiaa'a lank. Another 
aceoiinl say^ that tlu^ Ihij.i. while' on his wa\ to the' thin;_;('s to 
lr\ th(' eflieaa/N of its waters lur some' cutaneiaiis eoi 11 14aint, fell 
ill in his eneampnient near the pri'sent site of Tahtpin’, and 
bathed in an ah’cady existing tank, wliieh eaija'd him, and 
hc'iH'efoi'th liore' his name'. Il'adition further slaters that Ihima 
and Sita passed thieiuyh the town on tlie'ir I’e'tiirn Ifom Ceylon, 
and a stone' in the' Shalizad ri\e‘r is ealle'd the Sii<f jxitluir; and 
thei'e* is a leyend to the' e'lfeet that in the time of the (londs 
the area of the siibeli vision was divide'd betw'ee'ii 
the chiefs of Pudhai and TTaraspur, whose mutual 
boundary lan throit^h Ijalitpur. (lose' tf) the muni¬ 
cipal school a stone is still pointed out as one of the 
beiundary pillars. Ilie plae'C Avas wi'cste'd from tlie (londs, 
accnrdin.e: to tradition, in 4511 A.14. by (lovind lUnulela and 
his son Eudr ITataji. A hundred years later it wais included 
in the Bundela state of Chandeua, and uiulKdln Ihidi* and the 
lar^e haoJi wa:'ll cleise to the municipal schoel were built by 
Krishna I\ao eif Bansi in 1(128 A.I)."^ Aiiout 1800 an indecisi\c 
liattle w as foue'ht hei’e betw^een the Bundelas and the Alarathas 
under Aroripianth, governor of Sauoor, a little te) the east of 


* There is an inscription on the haoU to this effect. 
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the Shiihzad, and in ]812 it hecarne the lieadqnarters of Colo¬ 
nel Filoso, \\]\o was appointed by Sindhia to manage Clianderi. 
In the followin;^' year Diwan Jtakht Hin^ii Jakldoii eaplnred 
and ])Jnnde7'ed it, hnt Avas soon aftei- expelled and defeated at 
Tainta.'*' Ills son, Diwan (lainbhir Singh of Jakhlon, com¬ 
manding a fojce on beiialf of Drc'hha, was only indiieed 1o re- 
fraiji from again j)hindering it in 1829 A.D. b> the ])a)jnent of 
a large snm of iiiOJiey ifoni the bankers of tlie town. On the 
formation of the distric-t of Clianderi in 1811 it beeame the 
headquarters and lemained tht', eafiital of the district till J891, 
when Dalit pur heeame a. subdivision of Jhansi. Since that 
yciir it has liecn the iH^sidence of the subdivisional ofticer in 
(‘barge of that portaon of tlie district. Tlui ('vents whicli took 
place in the Mutiny have already been lelated. Da lit pur was 
also the cantonuK'nt foi' a wing of a. native' infantry I’eginu'nt 
till 1888. 

The to^\al is situated on the west bank of the Shahzad 
I’ivcu' and is hounded on the' north by the Hiana y/eha. The 
cliief business portion is towards the south-\M'st neai* tlie ])ohee 
statioji, th(' tahsili, tlu' dispensary and the municipal oflice, all 
of whi('h lie on or dose to the Saug(.)r I’oad. dlu're are two 
bazars, the Katra which was built about 1864 by Ca[)tain Tyler, 
deputy (‘onimissioner, assist('d by ]\lr. Wicks, and the Aa/j/un*, 
which is chiefly a. grain mai'ket. Inhere ai’e said to (.)c 50 
Hindu tem])les, some of which are very ])icturesque, and a 
considerable numbt*r of Jabi temjdes, the chief being the 
Chhatai j)al on the road to the railway station. The most in¬ 
teresting building is the JUnisa, which is said to hav(' been the 
octi'oi oflice of the Aluhamnuulan laders. It is a small build¬ 
ing opien on three sides, saAe for a balustrade, and supported 
on higlily caj*ved columns wdii(‘h AV('re obviously deri\ed fi’om 
pi‘e-cxisting ('haiuh'l buildijigs. It bears an i]is(‘ription {*on- 
taining the name of Fii'oz Sliah Tughlak and the date saiuhat 
.1115 (jr 1858 A.D. The Kafra bazar consists of a S(]i’are of 
about 120 yards with sho]>s on all sides, and in the centre is 
a long builthng under one roof, divided into sho])s. The open 
s[)a('e aioiind this building is wide, Avell gravelled and drained. 
Fi'om the Katra the town stretches in all directions but princi¬ 
pally northwairds, and the streets are narrow^ and tortuous, 


] Three miles north of Bans!. 
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winding amidst houses which are occasionally stone built but 
are mostly of mud. The soil is throughout pathri, and I’ock 
is close to the surface : but there is a good slope down to the 
river and the drainage is good. Nearly all the streets arc now 
paved wdth flat slabs of Yindhyan sandstone. The water- 
supf)ly is derived fj'oin wells/most of wdiicb ai*e sunk dowui 
to the rock and depend on infiltr'ation from tbe Sumera tank. 
dMie (avil station lies to tbe west of the town and bears a 
soinewbat desolate appearance, owing tr) several em])ty and 
lialf laiinous bungalows, which have fallen into disrefaiir* since 
tlie removal of tbe garrison and tbe reduction of the Euroj)ean 
staff, ddiere is a small clmrxdi dedic-ated to St. John in the 
Wilderness, which is visited quarterdy hy the chaplain of 
rfliansi, and a, European cemetery which lies about a. mile 
from the town on tire Ehander-i mad. Besides the sirbdivi¬ 
sional officer, a de])uty collec*tor‘, arr assistarrt superinterrdent 
of police, a distract surveyor and a iniinsif wdth second-class 
(aiminal jrowers are normally stationed heu'e. There is also 
a branch of the American Mission and an orphanage. 

Lalitpur- has been a municipality sirree 1870, and civic 
matters ar-c in the hands of a committee consisting of four c,v- 
officio and eight n'orrrinated members. Tt is one of the few 
towns irr the ])roviirce where municipal commissioners are irot 
elected. Details of inconre arrd expenditure will be found in 
the a})peirdix'' Tlie town is divided now^ into sixteen mnliaUas^ 
known as A jitapura, Barcpura, Bliatf iaiui, Bdih'-^ipurn, (luui- 
bitniapura, Tajpura, (Biosiaiia, JlKinsipiira, Khirka, Mantluina, 
Niidi])ura, NdjJiai Bazar, Purani Bazaria, Railwaif Station, 
Raiunagar and SaraB The population in 1805 irumbered 9,258 
irersons, 8,976 in 1871, 10,684 in 1881, and 11,848 in 1891 : 
at the last enumeration the number had risen to 1 1 ,560, out of 
which 8,806 were Hindus and 1,780 Musalmans, 1,226 Jains, 
286 Christians and 12 of other religions. The majority of the 
inhabitants follow agricultural pursuits; but there is a consider¬ 
able trading element, consisting for the most part of Banias, 
among whom Jains pr:-edominate. The trade of the town is 
cjiiefly connected with the collection and export of agricultural 
and jungle produce, or the import and distribution of articles 
not procurable in the subdivision. It is also the centre for a 


♦ Appendix, table XVI. 
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lar^e tract of native territory, especially the Orciliba state, with 
which it has metalled communication. The chief articles of 
■export are oilseeds, hides, Ixmes, ^rass, gJii and wood, and of 
the imports wheat, sn^ar, salt and piecegoods : lar^e quanti¬ 
ties of dried beef are also sent away to Kangoon. Market is 
held on Wednesdays and Thursdays; tlie former day bein^’ 
largely devoted to tlie buyin^ and selling' of cattle. 

Besides the institutions a.nd places already mentioned 
Lalitpur c*ontains a combined post and telegraph office, oiie 
lar^^e and tlu'ec smaller schools, with about 250 piquls includ¬ 
ing' 25 ^:^irls, supported or aided by the miinicdpality, and a 
pound. There is a lar^e number of sati stones scattered about 
and tliree-quarters of a mile north-west of the town lies the 
tomb of Sadhan Kasai. The latter has a curious legend at- 
tached to it. Sadhan is said to have been a butcdier in Kalit- 
[)ur about 1000 A.]), aiid to have used as a weight a salicjnnua 
■or aT)imonitc which had tlje peculiar juoperty of weighing out 
whatever weiglit of meat a customer required. An ascetic saw 
this ammonite and persuaded Sadhan Sah to let him have it, 
but being warned in a dream soon restored it to the Kasai, 
relating his dream. Tdus so struck Sadhan that he went on 
a. pilgrimage to the temple of Jagannath in Orissa. On the 
way ])e asked alms of a Bania’s wife, ,i^bo fell iii love with 
liim. Mistaking liis refusal to comj)ly with her desires, “even 
though his liead were cut off,” for a I’ecjuest that she should 
behead her husband, she did so, and on Sodhan’s continued 
refusal procured his conviction for murder. He was punished 
l)y the loss of his right hand, and then ])ro(*.eeded on Ids pil- 
grijiiage. The god warned his attendants to meet him, which 
they did, and on his arrival before the image liis haiul was 
immediately restored. 


LALITPUB, Pargana, Tahsil Hatjtpur. 

The pargana of Lalitpur occupies the south central |)or- 
tion of the tahsil of the same name. It has a total area of 
278,716 acres or 435’5 square miles, of which 820 acres aie 
reserved forest. The pargana is divided into four tracts: to 
the south and east the prevailing soil is nioto, with the village 
of Birdha in the (*entre; on the northern border is a red soil 
area typified by the villages of Kalianpura and Thanwarah; 
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between lliem lies a mixed soil or (himat belt, of which Lalit¬ 
pur itself is a ^^ood example; and lastly there is the alluvial 
strip along the Betwa river locally known as Sonru. The 
western boundary is the IL'twa and tlie eastern the Sajnain 
river; on the north lies pargana Hansi and on the south Ikilabe- 
hat; while the pargana is divided roughly into two equal por¬ 
tions hy tlie Rhahzad i-ivei’. There are few hills in the par¬ 
gana, and most of them lie in the north-east and nortli-west. 
Of the total area 19,lh9 acres or 7 ])er c'ent. are bairen waste, 
and ‘^2,080 acres or 1 I'B ])er cent, ai’e culturable oi' cajvered 
with groves. The cultivated area, averages 78,000 acres and 
the fallow land 140,000 acres. The chief crops grown are 
jiiar, til aiul lo(h'iri in the kharif, and gram ami wheat in the 
nihi, the former harvest aggregating normally 90 ])er cent, and 
the latter 19 per cent, of the cropped area. The zaid crops 
cover ordinarily ‘200 acres, and the doiil)le-crop])ed area 
ap})roximates to 7,400 acres. Tj-rigation is more practised 
than in some of the southern parganas, and normally some 
6,000 acres rec'eive a watering, chiefly from wells. In 1901 
the population amounted to 63,623 persons. The imrguna is 
well supplied with means of communication. The Bangor 
road from Jhansi traverses it from north to south, and east¬ 
wards runs the jnetalled road from Lalitpur to Mahroni. 
TTjirnetalled roads radiate from Lalitfmr in all directions to 
Ja.khloJi, Pali ('brandling off from the Saugor road at 
Ghatwar), Jakhaura, Kelwara and Clugarwara. Besides this 
the railway ])asses through it and has several stations in it. 


LALITPUB TahsU, 

44ie Lalitpur tahsil comprises tlie fiarganas of Lalitpur, 
Bansi, Talbehat and 13ala.behat and lies between 24° 16' and 
25^ 12' N. and 78° 10' and 78^ 40' p]. It thus covers the 
whole of the westerh portion of the subdivision and has a total 
area of 6,77,431 acres or 1,058 square miles. The Betwa 
forms the western and northern boundaries : on the south 
lies the Saugor district ; and on the east the tahsil is bord¬ 
ered by tahsil Mahroni and the Orchha state, from the latter 
of which it is divided by the Jarnni river. The Shahzad river 
traverses nearly its whole length from south to north; hut in 
pargana Balabehat the tahsil surmounts the Yindhyan ]>lateau 
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and rises to a considerably higher elevation. The chief fea¬ 
tures of tlie tracts into whicli tlie tahsi] is divided have been 
sufficiently described in the various j)argana articles. 

Of the total area of the tabsil 98,482 acres, oi’ 14*5 per 
cent., are returned as barren, and of Iho resf, 125,828 acres or 
18*5 per cent, are ciillurable waste or covered with groves. The 
(‘ultivated area averages 157,400 acies or 20 })er ciujt., anO the 
fallow area 284,000 ac'res or 42 per ccuit. OF tlie foianer 20,175 
acres or 10 j)er c*ent. ai'e ordinailly irrigated. The chief c-rops 
growii^ai’c (‘ottoji, till, junr and the inferior millets in the 
kliarif covcaang 90) per (ont. of the ('roj^ped area, and wheat, 
g]‘am and harley getjerally in (‘omliination in tlie rahi, wdiicit 
occupies 19 [)e]* cent. Idie zaid liarvest does >ioi on the jiver- 
age exceed 1 ,000 ac'i’es, and tlie a.r(ai undei' double ca’ 0 })S 
amounts to 19,400 ac:r('s. The tahsil at tlie rectmt settlement 
in 1900-06 contained 414 in(n{Z((s whi(*h weie divided into 445 
iria]}aJs. Of the latter 60 were in the hands of single landhold¬ 
ers, 026 w('re held in joint zaniiudari, 11 in perha/t yatiidari 
and 07 in impt'rfect yatiidari teinu-<\ Fou]’ being hlKiiiyichara 
and the remainder revenue-fnn'. Tlie ])()pulation in 1901 num-- 
bered 144,608 persons. Thei'c liave been considerable valua¬ 
tions in tlie number : in 1865 it wais 106,674, in 1872 118,964, 
in 1881 108,516, and in 1891 157,160. Classified according 
to religions tluue were 105,727 Hindus, 0,981 Musalmans, 
4,658 Jains, 259 Christians, 12 Sikhs and one 15irsi. Among 
the Hindus, the most numerous eastes were (diamars 17,002, 
Ahirs 15,805, Hodhis 15,094, Brahmans 11,684, Kaehhis 11,017 
and Ivajf^uts 11,012; while Koris, (ladaiayas, Kurmis, Hhim- 
ars, Salierias, Ikisors, Tvlaingais, Dhobis, Dollars, Ikuliais and 
Telis all nuinl)ered over 2,000 members apiece. The popula¬ 
tion is almost entirely devoted to agriculture and kindred 
pursuits, the oidy large ('ommercial community being in Lalit- 
pur town. The chief landlioldeT’s arc Rajputs and Brahmans, 
many of the former being uharidars, of whom some account 
lias already been given in chapter HI. Dalitpur (*onta.ins the 
only two towns, namely Talbehat and Dalitpur, in the sub¬ 
division; while other im})ortant places are Ban si, Pali, Jakhlon 
and Jakhaura, all of which have been separately noticed. 

The tahsil contains a large number of ruins of archoeo- 
logical interest : those at Deogarh, Talbehat, Chandpur, 
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Diidhni and Riron have beeii separately netired. Cliandel 
reitiains are also to be found at Hiron Ivhnrd, Kisalwans, 
Kiraiinda, l^han^^ol and Tjidbora-; and Bnndela remains at 
Bulicdjcra, Mid\tora, Dalia (in Balabehat) ajid Plans^awan. 
Otlier sites of arelaeolo^ical interest are Kotra and Bajpur in 
par^ana Talbeliat; (kirsora, Jakbaura, Mainwar, Pancdiarnpiir 
and Baipui- in Bansi; Airaoni, Barodia-Baen, Kliajiiria, Tjagon 
and Surar in pargana Jjalitfan*; and Bandargiirba, Kakoria and 
Maboli in Tkilabcbat. 

The tahsil forms a. revenue and eriminal snbdi\^ion in 
ehaige of the sul)divisional magistrate at Tjalitpiir. For pur- 
})oses of police administration there are stations at Balitpur, 
Jakhlon, Birdha, Bar, Kehvara, Ikinsi, Jakhanra, Talbeliat, 
Naihikhera, Dndhai and Narlia?t. 

MAI )ANPrB, rarcfdiia MAD xonA, Tahsil TjALT'jtxtii. 

A village lying in 24^ 15'N. and 78° 43MT, 39 miles 
sonth-sonth-east ol* Tjalitpnr vvitli which it is connected by an 
nmncdalled road whicdi branches olf tlie Bangor I'oad at (lima : 
it is also ('oniiected by an nnmetalled road witli Madaora,. 
ddie village is most pictin'es(|nely situated at the nari’owest 
})oint of one of the easiest passes tInoVjgh the Ahndhyans, and 
close to a, large tank of Cbandel origin which covers 67 acres. 
The village formerly contained a. police station, whicdi was 
aiiolished ir. 1907, but has a post ofhce and a school and is now 
much decaved, many of the houses being in ruins. The popu¬ 
lation ill 1901 numbered 561 persons. Just south of the vil¬ 
lage is a xjuarry of exi-ellent sandstone, and iron ore was form¬ 
erly worked within the limits of the maiiza. 

There are numerous (Tiandel ruins in the vicinity, notably 
two buildings on the embankment of the tank, and several 
tempk'S west and north-west of the village. On one side of 
the village is a Jain temple with an inscrijjion, dated sa}n- 
hat 1206 or A.D. 1149, which contains the name of Madana- 
pura. But the most interesting and valuable inscriptions are 
prescirved in a small open-pillared building, supported on six 
squai'ed shafts, known as the haradari. On the pillars of this 
small building are engraved two short records of the great 
(3hauhan prince Prithviraj, rec'ording the conquest of king 
Paramardi and his country of Jejakasuktr in satubal 1239 or 
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A. I). AJadimpiir was founded by Madanavarinan, One 
of the ,qieatest of the (^handel princes, and was then a tlniv- 
ini> {)lac‘e. I^von as late as 1870 it is so des(*ribed by (Teneral 
('ininiii^hani. The })ass op the ghat was occupied by the rebel 
Flaj;i of Siiali^arh in 1858, in oi’der to resist Rir Hu^ii Hose’s 
advance from Sau^or, but was brilliantly carried by tluit (4en- 
erahs tToops after a. hotly-(*ontested fi^ht. 

A little westward of tlie present village is the site of an 
older town called Patau, wliere vSoine Jain temples now stand. 
The i^ehistoric Raja of Pata,n was Manual Ren, wliose palace 
site' with the foundation wall and ^ate are still pointed out in 
tlie villa^^e. About a mile to the east is Rhatun, so called fi'om 
the hill which was split by the action of a ilvnlet : here are 
some natnial caivtu ns, once tenanted by hermits. 

jMADAOKA, Pargatia AIadaoux, TaJisil Mahroni. 

Alada-ora oi- Mavaiira is the chi(d* town of the [)ar^aiia of 
tlie same name, and li('s in *24^ 2d' N. and 78^^ 50' K. It is 
situated 04 miles south-east of Ijaiitpur, with which it is con¬ 
nected by a direct unmetalled road, leaving the Jjalitpur- 
Tikam^arh road at Ivhitwans. Other I'oads coimect, it with 
Madaiijnir 12 iniles, Oirar 10 miles, Ronjna 12 miles and 
Mahroni 17 miles, the last being metalled. The town has a 
population of 1,142 pei'sons, and contains a hrst-chiss police 
station, post oflice, school and a district bungalow. But it has, 
in common with the surrounding tra.ct, suffered severely dur¬ 
ing the recent famines, and.its a]ipea,ranee is somewhat decept¬ 
ively pros])(U‘ous owung to the presence of a considerable (*olony 
of Jain Banias, of wdiose diaracteristic and picturesque tem¬ 
ples there ai*e twelve. There is a fine though ruined fort on 
the soutluun edge of the village overlooking a tank which 
covers some 27 acres and wris deefiened as a famine relief 
wwk in 1900. This fort was built about the middle of the 18th 
century by a Maratha governor named I^alwant Rao; and a 
house built by another Maratha governor, Pundit Moru Baba, 
bearing the date sambat 1878 or 1821 A.11., still exists but is 
in a ruinous condition. The fort w^as captured and practically 
destroyed during the Mutiny, and close by it is a grave bearing 
the name of Gunner I. Birkill of the 8th Battery, R. iV., and 
an inscription in Tamil dated 8th April 1859 a little south-east 
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of the site. There are also two ^oocl exaniples of .sati stones* 
dated sambat 1872 and 1888 respectively; and a small brass¬ 
working industry is carried on. 

MADAOKA Pargana, Tahsil Mahhoni. 

Madaora j)argana forms the southern portion of Mahroni 
talisil. In the south and east it marches with the Sanger dis¬ 
trict, except at one point where it touches Hi jaw^ar ten itoiy : 
to the north it borders on the 0]'ch}ia state and cm parganas 
Banpur and Mahroni, and on the west on i^arganas lifilitpur 
and Ba.labehat. Along the south is a belt of higli land be¬ 
longing to the (^enti’al Indian })lateau and almost 
wdiolly included in reserved forest, with a i'ew vil¬ 
lages in I'eniote valleys. North of tliis gi'ound sinks 
abruptly to the main plain of the pargana, wdiich is 
(‘Ut up by Tiumerous nabis and drainage c'haiuu‘ls and 
has a genei'al slight slope to the north. TJie most important 
of these naJas are the Jannii and Ori, running back ('entrally, 
the Dhasan along the east, and the Sajnani to the north-west^ 
wnth the Roni and Bandi crossing diagonally and falling into 
the Dhasan at the north-(nist corner of the pargana. A system 
of tributary naJas radiates from these main di’ainage lines, and 
under their influence a large area has become uneven and 
broken. In the greater part of the pargana, nortli and west^ 
black soil predominates and tlu' cliaracteristics are the same 
as those of central Dalitpur, ex(*ept that the hills jire fewer 
and the irrigated tcirctas a much less prominent feature in 
most of the villages. A large part of this tract is covered with 
thorny scrub jungle and the outlying villages, more especial- 
ly those to the south-east in the recesses of the plateau, are 
almost inaccessible to cart traflic. 

The total area of the pargana is 259,705 acres or 405*8 
square miles, of which 56*2 square miles are reserved forest. 
IncUiding the latter, 57,599 acres or 22*2 per cent, are barren 
waste, w'liile 41,882 acres or over 14 per cent, are covered 
with groves or are culturable waste. Normally some 59,000 
acres are under the plough and 96,000 acres are fallowy Of 
the cultivated area some 8,800 acres are dofasli, 82 per cent, 
are occupied by kharif and 22 per cent, by rabi: the zafd 
harvest is insignificant. Irrigation is a factor of small import¬ 
ance except in the best red soil villages, and the irrigated area 
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nonnjilly (loos not exceed 1,.S5() iicres. The chief crops grown 
are, as elsewhere, jiiar, til and the small millets, with a little 
rice, in tlie kliarif, and gram mixed with peas or wheat in the 
rahi. 

The pargana has suffered perhaps more than any other 
from calamity. Tlie population fell from 43,008 in 1891 to 
30,884 in J901 , the (hn^rease being as great in the red soil tracts 
tis in the hlac'k. The pargana contains 162 villages whidi at 
the setthnient of 1900 were divided into 168 viaJials. Of these 
17 were held in simple zmiuiulari, 121 in joint zcnnindnri, 7 
in perfec't jxiitidari and 17- in imperfec't pattidari, oiu' being 
hhaiyachard. dhiere are several important uhari estates at 
Narhat, Dongra Kalan, Satwansa, Harwar, Piparia , Gidwaha 
and rtaidpur. Ih’aiiman and otiior monc^y-lender^ own a 
numb-a’ of village's and Podliis still hold a considerable 
amount of land, but Rajpnts are far tlie largest landlords. An 
nniisiial feature is the survival of aboriginal Gond zamindars 
ill the out-lying villages of Tjakhanjhir, Papro and Bangawan. 

The whole ti'acd. has numerous i*emains of arclueological 
interest, es[)ecia1ly to tlu' south, and its history already 
been given in cdiapter JV. 


MAHRONl, Pargana and Tnhsil Mahront. 

The headcpiarters of tlui talisil of the same name lie in 
"24^ 85' N. and 78"^ 45' IP It is a small town with a j)opulation 
of 2,682 j)ersons, for the most |)art Brahmans, distant 28 
miles east-south-east of Jjalitpur on the metalled road to 
Tikamgarh. It is c'onnected by unmetalled roads with Ban- 
pur, 9 miles, Sonjna, JO miles, and Narhat, 18 miles; and with 
Madaora, 17 miles, by a metalled road. Besides the talisil 
there is a lirst-class police station, post office, town school and, 
three miles off at Chhaprat, a district board bungalow. The 
town has been administered since 1872 under Act XX of 1856, 
the average income, whicli is in part derived from a tax on 
weighmen, being apjiroximately Bs. GOO per annum. This 
is exjxended on the maintenance of a snuill staff of swee})ers, 
a force of police, and in simple works of improvement. The 
town has a fair amount x:)f trade in agricultural produce, and 
the bazar is flourishing : a weekly market is held on Mondays. 
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The fort, whidi contains tJie titlisili and tlie thana, is a mas¬ 
sive Ihmdela construction, whicli was built about 1750 by Man 
Sin^h, Jvaja of Chanderi. It was captured in 1811 by Colonel 
Filose, on behalf of Sindhia, and while in the possession of 
his troops in 1829 was unsuccessfully attacked by the flaja of 
Orchha. 


MAHEONl PargaiKf, TaJisil Mahront. 

Mahroni ])ar^ana is the central tract of the Mahroni tahsil. 
Its total area is 98,196 acres or 150*46 squa]*e miles, out of 
which 3,614 acres are I'eserved forest, a.iul it contains only ()2 
villages, 34 of which are uninhabited. The pargana is of 
very irre^ulai* shape, the leii^th from noilh to south varying' 
from 5 to 36 miles. ()n the west the Jajuni river separates 
it from })ar^aiRi Han]>ur : to the north and east lie^s the Orchha 
state and to the south it marclies with par^ana Madaoi*a. The 
main bloc-k of the par;_:ana to the‘ west is an undulatiiye: ti’act 
of black soil, risini;* .evjuhially from the river Jamni to the cen¬ 
tral villages of Kumhei’i and Jakhaura, and sinkin;^' a^ain east¬ 
ward to the Jainrar naJa. Fast of this is another undulating' 
stretch of dark soil, but tlu' moio is less prominent and paffirl 
occupies a lar^ei' proportion of the ai'ea. Further east beyond 
a line which may be ]‘ou.ehly described as extendin^^ from 
Chhapchhol to Loharra there is an abrupt chan,^'e to a, tracl in 
whicli red soil jiredominales and scrub jungle and r(^(l\y eleva¬ 
tions of the ty[)(' of [lar^ana Hanpur take the ]>lace of the bare 
wastes of the hhicksoil tract; a few border villages and moi'e 
esjiecially the large village of Sonjna combine both character¬ 
istics, but on the whole the line of transition is unmistakable. 
The only ilver of any importance is the rlamni, hut the Jam- 
rar carries off most of the drainage of the central area and a 
network iialas radiates from both through the whole of the 
blacksoil tract, leaving few level stretdics of any extent. 

Tjess than 6 per cent, of the total area is recorded as'bar¬ 
ren waste and a like cpiantity is covered with groves or is cul- 
turable waste. 44ie cultivated area averages some 29,090 
acres, and the fallow area 57,000 acres, nine-tenths of which 
is old fallow. The cliief crops grown are jiutr til, and the small 
millets in the kharif, and wheat alone or gram in various mix¬ 
tures in the rabi, the former o(*di 7 )ying nearly hve-sixths of 
the total rcropped area. The irrigated area averages some 
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1,690 acres only, wliicli is chiefly watered from wells, and the 
doiihle-crof)ped ai’ea does not exceed 2,800 acres. The par- 
pana contains only 68 inalials, the bulk of the area bein^ 
owned by Jhijjmts and Brahmans : 82 per cent, is held in joint 
z<miiu(hiri tenure a]id J4‘27 per cent, in imperfect paftidari. 
The po])ulation fell from 22,862 in 1891 to 18,481 in ]901, or 
by 19‘88 pei‘ cent., and the tract has suflered severely from 
tJie fami7ies of the last decade of tlie ceiitmw. Tl^e total 
demand assessed in 1906 was Rs. 11 ,989. 


MAHRONl, TahsiL 

Malnoni talisil lies between the paiallels of 24^ 11' and 
24^ 58' N. and 78° 80' and 79^ and comprises the par- 
jjaaias of Banj)ur, Mahroni a.nd Madaora., or the eastern por¬ 
tion of the subdivision. On the north and west it is bounded 
by paj’f^ana.s of the Tialitf)ur tahsil, on tla^ soutli and south¬ 
east by the Bau^joi* district, and on the east by the Orchha 
state. It has a total area of 567,771 acres or 887 squai'e miles. 
The physical features of tlie tract have been suffici(ujtly des- 
('ribed in tlie par^^ana articles. Tlie Jamni river rises in the 
south and enters the tahsil between *Na!’luil and Madaora 
throuijh a picturesque i^or^re, called Randuan, and afte]- flow¬ 
ing' noi’th past Mahroni turns somewhat to the east, formimr 
the boundai’y between Orchha and paro'ana Banpur. The 
only other imf) 0 ]-tant streams are the Jamrar, which flows 
north throu^li pargana Mahroni, and the 8onjna which cuts 
across par^ana Banpur. On the south in ])ar^’aiui Madaora 
it touches the Yi?idhyan hills, and its south-ea»stern border is 
washed by the Dliasan river. 

Of the total area of tlie tahsil 84,958 acies or 14‘8 per 
cent, are classified as barren waste, out of which 65’8 square 
miles are reserved forest. In addition to this there are 61.510 
acres or over 16 per cent, covered with proves or culturable 
waste. The cultivated area normally occupies 152,718 acres, 
and the area of fallow approximates to 262,000 acres, of 
which nearly three-fourths are old fallow. The kharif har¬ 
vest covers nearly 98 per cent, of the cultivated area, and the 
rahi ov€‘r 15 per cent., over 7 per cent, bein" twice cropped 
in the year : the zciid crops occupy on an average tinly some 
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500 acres. IjTi^»ation, thouf^i'h not as extensive as in Ijalitpur 
tahsil, is pnictised chiefly in tlie red soil tracts to the nortli 
and east, and some 10,000 acres are normally watered, 
chiefly from wells. 

In J805 the population was returned at 110,472 persons. 
This fell to 98,064 in ]872 as a result of the famine of 1808, 
hut rose to J 10,572 in 1881. By 1891 there had been a fur¬ 
ther rise to 117,047, and in 1901 this fell a^ain to 108,851. 
(Classified aca'nrdin^* to religions there were 98,001 Hindus, 
4,088 Jains, 1,084 Musalrnans, 17 Christians and one Arya. 
Amon^' the Hindus the most numerous castes were (Miamars 
15,584, Kaclihis 12,955, Tjodhis 10,928, Brahmans 8,409 and 
llajpiits 0,55^. Othei’ castes re])resented by over 2,000 mem¬ 
bers were Gadaiiyas, Kurmis, Nais, Tclis, Barhais. Basors 
and Da blears.* Amone’ the Bajput clans, the Bundela far 
exceed all oihei's with 1,900 persons, and ai’e followed by 
Banwars witli 991 : no other clans except the Bais have more 
thaji 200 i*e]n‘esentatives. The Rajputs are far the most im- 
|)ortant landholdeis in the tahsil, and after th('m come Bi'ah- 
mans and L/odhis. Almost the whole ])opulation is devoted 
to n^'T-i(*ulture and kindled fiursuits. 

There are 800 villai:>es but only one town in the tahsil. 
namely that of Mahroni, which has been separately noticed. 
Other important villa^^es ai*e Banpur. Bar Kel^awan, 8ind- 
waha, Ronjna, Narhat, Ouna, Madaoia, Girai* and Madanpur. 
There are many yilaces of archa'olo^ical interest in the tahsil, 
esfiecially to the south. (Iiandel remains exist at Budhni- 
Narhat, Daiilatpur, Gnrlia (near Ivhiria), Bonrai, the deserted 
site of Markhera, Madanjiur, Banpur and Gu^arwara. Old 
Bundela forts are to be found at Mahroni, Mai^awan, Bar and 
Kelgawan. Other places which contain antiquarian ruins are 
Haflda (an old well of peculiar construction attributed to the 
(londs), Jharaota, Narhat, Niinkhera, Parol, I^ldhana Kalan, 
Bnrhi, Dasraia, Bartala and Bilat.a. 

Details of the revenue demand at successive settlements 
will be found in the apjiendix. The tahsil is for administrative 

* Dabgars, which seem peculiar to this tahsil, are the caste which 
make the raw hide jars in which oil, ghi, etc., are clarified. They are 
also known as kvppesaz from kuppa, the leather vessel which they make. 
They have a Hindu and Muliammadan section. A siibcaste is known as 
Bankar, They are probably an occupational ofPshoot from the chamars,- 
vide Crooke |^‘Tribes and Castes,” Vol II, p. ‘235 
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purposes in charge of the subdivisional officer at Lalit- 
pur, and the police jurisdiction is divided between the ciredes 
of ihinpur, Bar, Mahroni, Bonjjia, Mad a ora , (lirar, L/alitpiir 
and Nailiat. Boninuinications are fair. The only metalled 
road is that whicdi runs from L/alitpur to Tehri r/d Mahroni, 
and its southern extension from that town to Madaora. '^Fhere 
is, however, a large number of unnietalled roads, whose utility 
d(‘pends on the (diaracter of the soil over wliieli they go. The 
cliief of these are those from Mahroni to Narhat, Mahroni to 
Banpur and thence to Ba.nsi, and (dugarwara to Kelgawan and 
Baaipur. The railway does not touch any ])oi'tion of the tah- 
sil. A list of ferries, fails, roads, markets, schools and })ost 
offices will he found in the a])pendix. 

MALI, TahsiJ Mau. 

The headquaiters of the talisil is situated in 15' N. 
and 79° 9'B. at a distan(*e of 89 iniles Irom Jliansi, on the 
Jhansi-Nowg'ong i*oad. MetallcHl roads i‘un northwards to 
Gursara-i and soutliwaj’ds to Tikaingarh, while nnmetalled 
roads connect it with Garaiitha, rid Markuan, and with Gliat 
Tjahcduira. The town is usually known as Afaii-B:nii})ur irom 
the town of Banipur situated about 4 miles to the west, and 
lies close to the confluence of tlu' Supi'ar and Sukhnai uadis. 
Thei-e is a railway station on the Jhansi-Manikpiu' section of 
the Grc^at Indian Peninsula Hail way to the north of the town, 
a.nd some six miles to the west tljere is another station known 
as iYani[)ur Hoad. The town is, liowevei-, sej)arated from 
its railway station hy the Sukhnai river which is here crossed 
only by a. c*auseway at or below the hed level of the stieam, 
the bridge over the riv(‘r on the Jhansi-Nowgong road lying 
three miles further down the stream. 

TJie town may fairly be described as a remarkably pic- 
tures(]ue one : its liouses are well built, of durable matei*ials, 
in ii style pec'uliar to Bundelkhand, with deep eaves of con¬ 
siderable beauty between tlie first and second storeys, of 
pleasing outline throughout, with hei’e and there a balcony- 
liung window, which is very efl'ective. ATany temples serve 
to oi’uament the town, though some are hidden from view. 
The Jain temple, however, is an exception and presents a 
fine apf>earance with its two solid spires and many cupolas. 
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Some tree 3 mix with the houses and their foliage forms a 
{leasing ccaitrast, and lends an appearance of fresliness and 
neatness not often seen in an Indian town. The principal 
roadway runs from east to west. Entering from the former 
direction, the ;*oad is at first narrow, hut soon opens out into a 
wide metalled tJioroiighfare, leading up to the (janj, a large 
open space, whidi is also known as the Tjal Ikizar froni the 
!■eddisll-l)rown colour of the masonry shop fronts which line 
il on two sides. An old fort with ])astions aaid the .sv/m? line 
Hie third side of the space; and on tlie foinlli are two 

plain shrines. IIu' f/a/// space has heen hiid out with trees 
and drained : the shops on two sides are well built, with plain 
aiched fronts, and ai'e the ])ropei’ty of the municipality. The 
siirai is a wide square, with masom*y built travellers’ quarters 
on all sides, h.aving low jnllared fronts and good tiled roof. 
Westwaj'd of Ihe ga)}] the main road passes with a winding 
course to tlu' liara Bazar, consisting of three or four streets 
of well-hiiilt shops. In t1u‘ time of the Alarathas Alan was 
pai’tially foilified with a high stone wall, hut the fortifications 
\\(Me nevei- appaj*ently <'om[)1eted, and the wall, whidi juay 
he best seen with its gateway to the south outskirt, has in 
good part heen dug down, and tlu^ stones used for bridge-mak¬ 
ing and other ])urposes in and about th(^ iowui. The soutli- 
('lai portion of the place consists priiici])ally of a large mnd 
built Ahiis’ quarter, the householders and tlaur people being 
])rinca])ally cultivators. On the north-west side the town is 
skirted by tlu^ Sn])rar uadi : on the north side by the Snkhnai 
nudi; and between the two there is a deep nala which divides 
old Afau fi’om new Ahiu and passes into the Siiprar. These 
( hannels have wide beds of reddish sand with quite cleax' 
water running' down the centre during a part of the year, but 
generally dry after Alarcli. They serve admirably to drain 
the site, which is well raised and’is not subject to flooding. 

Till the latter part of the eighteenth century Alau was 
little hut a small agricultural village. In the time of Baghu- 
nath Bao Hari, siihalidar of Jhansi, the inhabitants and mer- 
chbints of Chhatarpur, unable to bear any longer the exorbi¬ 
tant demands of the Baja of that place, fled to Mau, where 
they were welcomed by the subahdar, and established them¬ 
selves on his assurance that they would be well ti-eated and 
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3iot subjected to lieavy taxatiou. The place was sacked by 
the Ihudaris about 1816, and diirino- the Mutiny suffered con- 
sideiably at the hands of the Orclilia troops and rebel bands 
fioni Hainirpur, but it was at that time the largest town in 
the Jhansi district. In 1865 it had a po[)ulation of 19,410 
persons, in 187‘2 of 16,428, in .188] of 22,827, in 1891 of ]9,675 
and in 1901 of 17,201. It was constituted a. munici])ality iji 
combination with Ihuiipur in 1869, and has renutitied such 
under the successive Municipal Acts. For election purposes 
the combined towns are divided into four waids, known as 
Parw aripura, Gai'dhm ia^uinj, Katra and lhini])in-, each I'eturn- 
iu;^ two membei’s : Man itself is divided into sixteen niuhal- 
las* 

dJie talisil offices aiul the [)olice station, which is of the 
hrst-class, are situated in the foil.. Besides these there is a 
flourishing vernacular secondary s(‘hool, and five other educa¬ 
tional institutions of various sorts, as well as a dispensai'y, 
'<'attle pound, an inspection bungalow, encaiIi])ing-ground, and 
a, combined post and telegrai)]i office. The ])o})ulation classi¬ 
fied acx'ording to leligions consisted in 1901 of 15,258 Hindus, 
1,657 Musalmans, 808 Jains, five Christians and three per¬ 
sons of unspecified religions. The Jains form rather an im- 
])ortant community in the town, and are largely dt^voied to 
trade. Man was till the construction hf the railway a large 
trade centre, but the o})ening of the lijies through Jhansi lias 
diverted to that phu'e most of the traffic which formerly pass¬ 
ed from (Ventral India to the Doab, via Man, Saiyidnagar and 
Kalpi. Its merchants and hankers are said to have had cor¬ 
respondents in Amraoti, Mirzapur, Nagpur, Indore, Farrukha- 
bad, Hathias, Tvalpi and Cawnpore and in 1870 its exports wei e 
estimated at fourteen and its imports at eleven lakhs of rupees, 
consisting chiefly of sugar, salt, piecegoods, spices, iron, 
tobacco and vegetable dyes. It was itself noted for the 
manufacture of kJiarna cloth, the dye for which wuis furnished 
by the al plant, once extensively planted in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The latter has been killed by the competition of ani¬ 
line dyes, and the manufacture of kharna cloth is now a de¬ 
clining industry. Kharua consists of aikri, a coarse strong 

*rurani Man, Rlieoganj, Sheoganj-ka-tila, Bari Kuriant; Rubangran, 
rarwaripiiriv, Btcjpai, Bazar Rarrafi, Gardhnriaganj, Chamraura, Bazar 
Najhai, Pmani Bailhai, Alhiai Katra, Chhipait, Damila, Pathakpura 
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cloth roade by Tvoris in Man and the nei<4^hhour])ood, dyed 
red by Dhobis and ChhippiB. Besides hhariia, there nsed to 
be also mannfactnred chanti, a coarse white (doth; patri, a fine 
white cloth, whicdi when dyed red was called saJn: zayyinrdi, 
a coarse black or red cloth used for petticoats; kashi, a coarse 
red cloth bordered with black and yellow, also used for petti¬ 
coats; pati, narrow cloth made from coloured thread: and 
eluiriya, a variety of pati, only broader. The town, howevei’. 
still enjoys a (considerable ti'a.de in a^ri(*iiltin-al prodiK'e, its 
exports bein^ chiefly ^I'am or pulses, oilseeds and ghi, and its 
iinjorts su^ar, salt, piecet^oods and wheat. Tn the dark half 
of lUiadoii a. lai'^c^ fair called the JaJbehar mcJa. is celebrated 
on the banks of the Rukhnai river; and there is also an im})OJ*t- 
ant cattle fair iield here. The town is a fairly healthy one, 
but the water supply is had. The details of income and ex¬ 
penditure, since 1<S9] , under the various heads will be found 
in the appendix."^ 


MAU TahsiL " 

Tar^ana and tahsil Man lies in the south-east of Jhansi 
prc^per between the parallels of ‘25^ 6' and 25^ 29' N. and 78^ 
49' and 79° 19' E. On the north it adjoins (larantha and the 
states of Tori Fatehpur, Bijna and Dhurwai; the Dhasan 
forms the eastern boundary, separating it from the Hamirpin* 
district and the states of Alipina, Ihhat and Garraaili : to the 
south and south-west it marches with Orchha territory, the 
boundary being very irregular and two loiig narrow* peninsulas 
stretching into that state and three small blocks being entirely 
surrounded by its territory. It has a, total area of 280,743 
acres or 440*2 square miles. The southern portion is general¬ 
ly wild and hilly, dotted with artificial lakes and fertile irri¬ 
gated valleys, but displaying also great tracts of barren waste. 
These characteristics are most pronounced in the south-west 
corner, a tract very similar to the southern part of Jhansi tali- 
sil, where the hills are more extensive than elsewhere, the 
ground undulating, stony and broken by ravines, and the soil 
practically all rakar. In the northern })ortion of the tahsil, 
the scene is very different. Though still crossed by hills, the 
country is more open and level, and fairly well wooded. The 
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chief soils are now mar, kahar, and paraa. Tlie last named 
is found in lonir strips hoi-derin^' the streams, esj^ecially along 
the Dliasan river, and in tlie centre of the tahsil. The fur¬ 
ther nortli we move tlie daiTer the soil l)ecomes. The best 
is found in the centre of the level tracts and (*ontinues 
geiieTally so long as tlie gj-onnd is fiat and not cut up hy 
streams. As soon as a. sti'eam or nnla is reached the gi'ound 
nnrlulaf(^s and tlie soil deteriorates, first gradually inin h'ahar 
naid tlien into rakar. TIk" main range of hills runs in a long' 
line no»-thwards from Katera to Hhasneh, with the lakes of 
Kaf'hnel), Magarwara. and ikichwara at its hase. Scattered 
groups of lulls ai'c frequemt elsewluae, moi’e especially south¬ 
west of Man town, and have facilil>ated the construction of 
numerous tnaiks, the most im])orta.nt of which is that at Arjar. 
A series of iialas crossc^s tla^ pargana, diagonally fi'om tlie 
south-west to the north-east, those to tlie east falling ulti- 
niat(‘l\ into tiu' i)ha,san and tliose to the west into the ikd-wa. 
The larg('st and most distinctive is the Tjaklieri }ia(li, hut the 
Dareri, Sukhnai, Siqirar, Karar and TTr are also large, and 
bring down heav^y floods, ajid greatly scoui' tlie villages along 
their hanks. Their numerous tributaric^s so break up thc^ par- 
gana; that it is not eas}- to find any large (*ontinuous stj'etc'h 
of good land, and there are few villages of i\uy size in which 
jiart (T the area, is not cut u]) by streams. 

Of ihe total ai’ea, dO.OOfi acu'es or 14‘2 per cent, are classi¬ 
fied as barren waste, while 2fi,845 a.c'res or ovei’ 0 fie,]* cent, 
are covered with groves OJ* are culturable wastev The aver¬ 
age area mider the plough is some ]108,fit37 acres, and some 
6,400 acj’cs are normally double-c*roppcd. Nearly 88 fier cent, 
of the total area of the tahsil is returned ns ordinai'ily lying 
fallow. Irrigation is a factor of some importance; and in this 
respect ATau takes a high ])lace among the tahsils of the dis¬ 
trict, for approximately 9,84f) acVes on the iiverage are water¬ 
ed, and tin's amount expands largely in dry years. The system 
of cultivation differs considerably in the northern and south¬ 
ern portions of the tahsil. In the latter, wherever possible, 
in the valleys and plots of level ground, wells have been con¬ 
structed, which are universally worked by the Persian wheel. 
By the aid of these and by careful manuring and fencing 
small millets are grown in the rains, followed by pisiya wheat 
and barley in the winter. In lowlying lands saturated with 
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nioisture, especially in tlie beds oi* below the end)ankinents of 
lakes, i^raan and luasar can be ‘^Town without inyi^ation, bnt 
outside the inflnenee of irrii^ation and satniation rabi ('fo])s 
aae impossible in this tra,r-t. In the hharif owin^ to the in- 
fei-i<Katy of the soil aaid the dif'Hcailty of protecting tfie fields 
from the [‘ava^es of wild animals, laar and ( fdlon ai'c^ ^rown 
only to a, limited ext(mt; bnt the slope's and brokam round 
are covere'd with small millets, ^^c'lU'rally Aef/m/, while liJi, 
urd, and luaiuf, are not uncommon, ami riea' oc('ii[)i('s the 
centres of Ibe \'alleys. In tli(‘ norlli, \\lier('\er jxirna pi't'do- 
minates, jaar is ^I'own and occasional!\ er-am unirrieatc'd, 
but otherwise the products are inft'iior. 7k7/' and the small 
millets are, aftc'r jiiiir, more common in the than cot¬ 

ton;'and on the wr)rst soil a little' baira is found. Where tlu're 
is a larije slrc'te h e)f tiiar, wheat and ^ram mixeal are' ce)mme>n- 
ly ])ut in, with ,L;rani and linseeel in lieliter soil on llie e)iit- 
!\irt<. Tn Ifie' hhaiif. jaar i-; universal, and is followed at 
a lon^' inte'i'val by (‘otvon and tH. Of the' te:)tnl eailtivated area 
some 0r),r)(r2 acre's e)i’ e)Ve')’ 87 pei’ e‘ent. are noiaually de'voted 
to the autumn, and 18,808 acres or 17 pc'r ea'nt. te) tlu' re/k/ 
harvest : while some 480 acres on the average are occaipied by 
:'ald ciT)])s. 

The eaiief cailtivatin^^' castes are I\aj])uts, Txachhis, (Tia- 
ma.rs, Ahirs and Txurmis. Thirty-five ]ier cent. e)f the culti- 
valeel area is in the ha.nds of the pre)prie‘te)rs, o'4 pe'r ea'nt. in 
the)se of tenants-at-wil 1, a.nd ;^0 [x'j- e-e'ut. is held by occupancy 
tenants, the I'emaindei’ hein;^* renl-frt'C' or nominally rent('d. 
This serves to indic'atc^ that the hulk <')f the land is owned by 
c'ultivatin^' propi*i('tary ('ommunities, and in fact the only lar,ye 
proprietor in tlie tahsil is th(' Ihija of Txatera. Tlu' tahsil con¬ 
tains 710 villages, divided into 805 wahals. T8 of whicli ai'e 
revenue-fi'ee. 0{ this numht'r T20 are held in joint nuti iiidari, 
114 in imj^e^^c't pattidari, 2hi?i perfect paliidari, six in bJiai- 
yarhara\ «an(T^dYdy 02 in siiiyle zaiuiudari temu'e. Th(‘ kn-yest 
laaidholders ai'e llaj])uts and nj-ahmairs, and i?i this tahsil tlu're 
is a. greater vari('ty of Rajput clans with numerous I’epresenta- 
tives than in any other. 

In 1872 the tahsil had a, pc^pulation of 104,281 persons. 
It steadily iru'reased to 107,151 in 1881, and to 115,724 in 
1801, hut at the last enumeiaiion in 1001, was found to liave 
fallen to 100,208, of which 40,617 were females. The average 

20jd. 
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density anioiinis to 228 ])ersons per square mile, and varies 
])td.\veen 260 in the parun, 2d)4 in the mar, and 2J4 in tlie rahar 
ti’act. Tlie rate, liowo-ver, is s(une\vhat iiiflated ])y the in- 
<‘hision of the pojhulation of Mau-]tanipiir. (Oassified accord¬ 
ing to religions, thei*e were 04,001 Hindus, 5,340 Musalinans, 
88J Jains, 10 Christians, tliree Aryas, and three Sikhs. Ainon<;' 
the Hindus the most numerous (^astes were Claimars 14,008, 
Kacldiis 13,034, Hrahmans 0,075, Ixoris 8,307, and J\ajf)iits 
0,785, wliile; Ahii’s, (iada.riya.s, Kurmis, Aliars, Ikinias, Telis 
and Dhohis all num])er(‘d ovei* 2,000 ea.cli. Tlie chic'f 40ijf)ut 
(‘tans represented wau’C' l^nahars, followed at a. lon^ intt‘rval 
l)y P)und(‘las, Hais (laui-s, Ja.nwars, and Seiyi^ars. Here as 
elsewhere tlu' Muhammadans form a very small ])i'o[)oj'tion 
ol' tlu^ po|)uhit ion , Sludldis and PxJinas ])i‘edominatin.^v -The 
lalisil is atni(3st) ejitirely a^ilcidtuj'a.l in cljaraA ter, thou^^h i\fau- 
Ihinipur is a centre ol considcuahle thoueh diminisliin^' inijinrt- 
aiK'i^ Th(‘re are, howawauy a iaruer number than (dsewhere 
of ])ei’sons (uiy>'ayed in cotton w’eavin;^" aJid spinning’', chiefly in 
the neyydibourhood apiin of Man. 

IJie only town in'dic' tahsil is the munic-ipality of Mau- 
Ihinipui', huti tluuc' are a few' other places of size and import- 
anc-e. Kat.ia-a is the seati of a Ihija; Arjar, Sia-ori, ATa^arwara., 
Jvac'hneli, and Pachwai-a are famous for their tanks; wdiiU' 
[Hdan and (lliat laihchiira have police statiojis. 43:1' mar¬ 
kets, fail's, feri’ies, schools, and [)ost-odicos of the talisil are 
shown in the appendix. Man has still a (‘onsidei'ahle trade 
iji r////, cotton, and cloth. 

With the exce])tion of the rakar tj'act in the south, where 
there are oidy very ])oor roads, the tahsil is wnll supplied with 
<‘omniuni(‘ation. 4\he NoW'^on^-Jiiansi metalled road traver¬ 
ses it fi'om east t(j west and the newly metalled road fiom 
(lursarai to Man crosses centi’ally from north to south. The 
Jliansi-Manikpur section of the (ireat Indian Peninsula Pail¬ 
way winch follows closely the ali^iunent of the Now^ony road 
has four stations in it or close to its boundaries, namely Man 
Panipur road, Teharka and Arjar. }4esides this a metalled 
road runs southwards to Tikanioarh from Mau and uninetalled 
roads run northwards to Garautha past Markuan, and east¬ 
wards towairds Rath over the Hhasan vid Ghat Ijahchura. 
Another road runs from Katera past Uldan to Taraoli and so to 
Erachb, 
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The early history ot‘ tlie tahsil is buiiiul up witli that of 
tlie distiiet. Tlie oi\ly change made in its boundaries since 
the .British (x-cupation was tlie addition to it in hSOG of the 
})ulk of the old pai'^aiui of Vandwaha. 7^'or administi at ive J)ur- 
poscs tlie taJisil constitutes a subdivision in the c'hai\ee of a 
full-])owca-ed oflicei on the district staff. In jiolice matters 
the inrisdietion is divided between the circles of Mau^, TBdan, 
(lhat Ijahcluira, T\atera and Barwa. Sa^ar. 


:>dOTJ7, TnJisi] INJoth. 

The head(juarters of the tahsil of the same name lie's in 
do'N. and at a distance of ‘VJ miles from 

Jhansi on the ('awnpoix* trunk I’oad. Other I'oads ('omu'ct it 
with riursara', Bliander and Punchh. pM'sidcs the ialisili tire 
town contains a first-class ])oiice statical!, post-otVare, school 
and ins])ec'tion bmp^alow. The po]')nlation in iSGo nimihej’ed 
‘h'itlO persons, in 1872, 8.288, i]i 1881, 8,895, in .1891, 8,052, 
and in 1901 had fallen to 2,987 : of tliis number 2.528 wore 
Hindus. The town lias heem administered since' I8f'i:i under 
Ac't XX of 1850, and has an averai^e income of Ps. OttO. Tdiis 
is derived mainly from a house-tax and is expended in tlie 
niaintc'iiance of a small conservancy staff, a [lolice force and 
in simple works of improvement. Thei'e is a I'aihvay station 
on the lhansi-rawn[)ore section of the Great Indian Ik'nin- 
sula Pailway, arid also the ruins of a fort built by the Gosains, 
whose liistoi'v is ,i:jiven in the par^ana notice. 

IMOTH Ta/rs'//. 

Aloth tahsil forms the northwvestern ]iortion of the Jhansi 
distric't and lies between the parallels of 25° 82' and 25° 50' N. 
and 78^ 46' and 79° 7' H. Tt lias a total aiea of 178,747 acres 
or* 279*8 s(]uare miles. Tntermixc'd as it is with blocks of land 
beloufijinp' to the states of Orcliha, Samtbar, Datia , Tori-Fateh- 
pur, Hhurwai and Bijna, the boundaries are not very‘definite; 
but roughly speaking;* may be described as the Gwalior state 
and Jhansi tahsil to the west and sonth-wnst, and the Garau- 
tlia tahsil and Orchha on the east and soutb-wnst. On the 
north lie Bamtbar and the Jalaiin district. There is a lai-ire 
inclave of land, south-west of Moth towm, round the villa^^e of 
Arnra, wdhch belon^^s to Rarnthar, and a smaller one at Pan- 
dori belon^rn^- to Datia : on the otbei- liand at philb Kbilli- 
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Tanti, l^unclih and Nai’i the ])arpina possesses four isolated 
tracts, the last of which is contiguous to Kunch lahsil in the 
Jahiun district. 

The main block of the ])a-rgana. lies between the Betwa, 
which (U'osses it diagonally frotn the south-west, and the 
Paliuj which separates it f]-om tlwalior slate. The wedge- 
shaped tract between th(‘se two rivers, excludir^g a fiinge of 
i-avines and broken gi-ound along the Betwa, is a \cve\ treeless 
stretch of I'aJxir and parna apirroximating to the soil of nortli- 
(uai Jhansi on tlie IxMindarw of that pargaiia and dar*kening to 
blo('ks of XKir on the north and rrorlli-vvest. It is diversified 
here and thei*e by sleep red hills, and rncks are nowhei'e far 
fr-oin the sni-face. The eastern portion of the tahsil has much 
iir comirion with Chir’antha.. to wliich it was oi’iginally attached. 
It is not much infested by ravines, undulates slightly and 
abounds in good Irlack wheat-gr-owing soil liable to fr’ctrueni; 
invasions of Ixms. This portion is iri’actically separated from 
the i'(rst by a high rocky ridge, wliich, commencing in Sagauli, 
rams south-westwards parallel to the liver* towai‘ds the ford ol 
Kufai’, from wliich it takes its name. It is covered for tlu^ 
most |)ar't witli low thorny s('ruh and is the resoj't of numerous 
pig, to whi(*h the r'avmes and scattered patches of thorn jungle 
also aJfoid anifile ('over*. The tr*a.ct is a ^^^l*y mixed oiuc Ihts 
of good )}iar (x'C'asionally str’etch back from the valley of the 
Betwa into the u])lands; but in most of the village ravine 
action is draining away the best of the soil and leaving the land 
thi('kly strewn witli Ixiuikar nodules. The whole tahsil may 
be said to lie in the valley of the l^etwa,, as the slope to the 
l^ahuj to the west is inap[)i*e('ia.ble, the watershed lying within 
a ver*y shor t distaru'c of hs l)e‘d, which is flanked by low banks. 
The Betwa flows in a i*ocky channel between high precipitous 
cliffs. Its bed changes little, hut the maze of ravines along 
(uther* bank cause great deterioration in the adjoining country. 
The effects are most mar*ked on the left bank, but the ravines 
are steadily cutting back on either side into villages whic;h are 
too poor and scantily populated to chec'k their ravages. The 
chief tributary valas are the Ganukha and Dunao in tire north, 
the Bar*war draining tire (*eiitral portion of tire western tract 
and the Gairao to the south. None of these, however, has a 
permanent flow of water, and it is only after heavy rain that 
•Ley interrupt communications. 
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Of the total area of the tahsil 28,736 acres or 16 per (‘ent. 
are recorded as barren waste, wdiile 15,992 axaes or nearly 9 
per c'cnt. are covered with proves or returned as culturjible 
waste. The c'ultivated area nonnally ainounts to 61,4(K) 
acres, and the aiea of old and new fallow to 58,000 
ac'res. (Cultivation attains very different standards in the dif- 
ferejjt tracts iiicluded in the paj‘^»^ana. On the (farautha 
boundary, where there is ^ood mar soil, wheat is largely 
fii'owui. In tlie tract betw^een the Kurar hills and the Betwa 
cotton is the ^^reat stand-by in the inferior soil, and p’ani is 
the only repi’esentative of tlie winter cmps. Where the black 
deposit has been entirely w^ashed off' the hard clay below is 
]*eaclied, wliich receives no help from irrigation : and alike on 
it and on the refuse s(ffl of the slopes the j)oorer kJiarif grains, 
////, kodon, urd, and niiouj, jicajuire importance. Tji the main 
bla(*k soil blodv to the nortli, the wdieat o’op is tlie best yielded 
in this [)oition of the district. ''Fhere aie few w^ells, but the 
f^entle eastward slo[)e of the tract enables the land in many 
villages to be fertilised by field-to-field end>ankments. Yuv- 
ther to the south the black deposit gets thinnej*, and about 
the middle of the tahsil the dark superstructure and the light 
coloured clayey soil underneath anuilgainate into greyish 
loam of considerable fertility. (Cultivation is close, and all the 
common raJ)i and kJiarif crops are growm in a. rough alterna¬ 
tion. Irrigation gives caj)ital results where tried, but the 
depth of the waterlevcd generally stands in its way, while the 
only lake in the pargana, that at lh])ra, has been foi’ined by 
dainining u]) a gap in the Kurar ridge. Consequently the irri¬ 
gated ai’ea is the smallest in the district, with the exception 
of tahsil Garautha. Although the Betwa canal passes through 
the tahsil, it only attains command of the suit'ace at the north- 
eiai ('orner. CConse(]uently irrigation from the canal is vari¬ 
able and fitful, and of the average irrigated area of 2,650 aci-es 
the bulk is garden land waatered from wells. Double croppiiig 
throughout the tahsil is rare, and is confined almost entirely 
to irrigated land wdiere wdieat or barley is ])re(*eded by sawaii 
and pkihar, and to rice plots where gram and masur can be 
sown in tlie winter after good rains : the area averages only 
some 2,200 acres. Of the total cropped area over the whole 
tahsil 73 per cent, is normally devoted to kJiarif and 30 jier 
cent, to rabi crops. 
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There arc 15’J villages in the tahsil, ineladin^- 18 which 
beloji^- to the Ctin-sarai estate. If these 18 villages and vuihals 
are disregarded, there leniain ‘26'2 »uiJials\ of which 54 are held 
in single, 88 in joint Z((}uin(lari , 25 in pei fect patticJari, 91 in 
imperfect patti(hiri and one only is bhaiijachara. Thei'e ai’e 
no large landed ])i-oprieto]’s in the pargana, and the great 
majority of the villages are held by proprietary communities 
with numerous (‘O-sharers of miuli the same standing as their 
own tenants. Tlie onl\ important exceptions ai*e the Dhun- 
dhera liajjnits of h^atti Kumharra and tlie lieirs (d* the late Itao 
Ciovind Tam of Cliiigaon. The diief })]opi’ietary castes are 
Jjodliis, Ahirs, Kurmis, Brahmans and Tajpnts; and those 
wlio cultivate most largely are, in addition to these, Kachhis, 
llangis and (liamai's. At t])e recent setthunent 87 per c-ent. 
of the c-ultivated area was in the hands of the proprietors; a 
like (juantity in those of occupanc'V and ex])i’oprietary tenants, 
while less tlian 22 per cent, was’held by tenants-at-will. The 
revenue demand at the f)resejit time and tliat at previous set¬ 
tlements will be found in the appendix. 

The ])opulation of the tahsil increased steadily from 55,891 
in 1872 to 57,298 in 1881 and 59,989 in 1891. At the last 
enumeration in 1991 it was ascertained that there had been 
a fall to 55,088. The avei’age density is tlierefore jlist under 
299 per squar’e mile, vaiying between 892 in the sti-ong u])laiul 
communities hetwcnm the Betwa and Pahuj, and oiily 05 ni 
the inferior Betwai-side villages wliich are cut u]) hy innume]'- 
able ravines. Classified acctording to religions there weie 
58,205 Hindus, 2,119 Alusalmans, 287 Jains, 8 Sikhs, 5 Aryas 
and foil I* Cliristians. Among the Hindus Hodhis ai’e the most 
numernus caste witli 7,820 membei's, followed closely by Clia- 
mars with 7,798, J^rahimins (),028, Kachhis 5,898, Ahirs 4,454 
and Koris 2,099. No other caste had over 2,909 representa¬ 
tives, though Kurmis numbered 1,959 and Gadariyas 1,875. 
Ihijputs only amounted to 1,999, the largest clan among them 
being the Bundela vvitli only 818 re])resentatives. Among the 
small Arusalman population Sheikhs and Behnas pj-edominate. 
The tahsil is almost wdiolly agricultural in character, and 
almost the whole population is either dependent directly on 
cultivation or is connected with trade in agricultinal produce; 
there are no manufactures of any importance. 
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Tlie only to^viis in the ta.lisil ai-e those of Moth, the head¬ 
quarters of the tract, and Cliir'^iion, hotli of wliich are ad- 
rninisteied nnder Act XX of 1856. ddiere ai-e, howevei-, a few 
places of importance otherwise sucdi as hhicldi, I'uncldi, J^>a^- 
liaira, Talor and Kar^awan. The chief mar-ket is that of 
(Miiriiaon, an improvin'^' tow^n with a i-onsideiaTle (lade, while 
Ihinchli is also a mart for (iiu'sai’ai and (laraiitha. Moth it¬ 
self is a ])lace of no imf)ortan(*e, and Ei'achli has Lifeatly d(H‘a\- 
name to a tahsil and lies just beyond the 1)oi(lers of tlie par- 
^ana. T_dsts of the schools, post-offices, mai’kets and fairs 
will be found in the a[)f)cndix. 

ed. Bhander is a ('onsicha'ahle town, which oiua^ ^av(' its 

Wesl of the Ikdwa. communications aa’e excelkmt. The 
Great Indian Peninsula. Pail way and the Jlia nsi-('a wnpoi’e 
road travense the par^ana from north to south; and tlieie ai‘e 
four lailway stations, namely, at Puncddi Motli, Naiidkhas and 
Chir^^aon, situatcMl within its limits. Metalled and unmeta.l- 
led roads radiate to tlie iiorth and south-east both from Moth 
and Ghirijaon. J^last of the Petwa tlie only itK'talled mad is 
that connectin^:^’ Pnnchh with Gursarai and crossing- tlu' Betwa 
at IG’achh, but in dry weather the i*iver can be ne;_;otiated at 
lv}iiria,-r//n/t and Kamna^af, whicli arc (connected with Gursa¬ 
rai on the one side and witli Ghir^aon oi- Moth on the other 
by fail’ unmeta.ll(Hl roads. In tlu' rains, however, tlu^ I’iver is 
usually iiiqiassable, a.nd the loads ])assin; 4 ' through ynar tracts 
arc (juaomires, so that cart traffic has to be suspended. A list 
of all the roads and ferries will be found in the appendix. 

In the days of Akba-r the ]>ar^ana. must have fallen ])artly 
within tlie 7)i(iJial of Pra('h]i and partly in that of Phander : 
jiait was jirobably in the independent (ontfol of the Pundelas. 
In the year 1744-45, soon after the division of territoiies be¬ 
tween Naru Shankar and the Paja of Oi chha, Moth khas. 
which with most of the villa.^es in the nei.vbhourhood was then 
in the jiossession of the Datia state, wais seized by Paja Indar- 
gir, a Gosain. This chief built a fort,Mnd in the course of a 
few years liad annexed from the Datia and Grchha states 114 
villages. The Pajas apfilied to Naru Shankar for assistance, 
and Naru Shankar sent a force against him. The fort was 
surrendered and all the villages were made over to Naru 
Shankar, none being restored to the Pajas. In 1755 A.D. 
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tlie lieic juul (licla of Indar^ir, reconquered UU vil¬ 
la,i^es, in( lndin,e M(3tli khas and its fort: 5 years later. Naru 
Shankaa’ Jei^ained possession, only to a^ain ex[)ellod by 
the (losain in 17()2 A,I). In lliM\ A.D. at a. lar^e darbar held 
at (loliacl by the Peshwa, pat'^aiia Motli, which then included 

77 villages, was assigned as a j(Ujir^ with the consent of Aniip- 
j^ir, to X.uii SlKiiikar. On the latter’s deiith Aniq)^;!!’ aeain in- 
vadt'd and retook tlu' par^ana. He held possession till .1787 
A.I), and hy annexation incisaised th(^ niuidxu- of villa,^es to 
128. He was, lajw e\ta*, drivcui out by J\an^ Hao Ihija 1 Baha¬ 
dur, th(^ /.grandson of Naru Shankar, dining whose time the 
nurnher of villar^es was redu(*ed to Kh In 1824 A.D. the j)ar- 
^aiia was farmed by Ihija. l>aha,dur to Ihnu ('hand Jhio, llaja 
^)f Jhansi, and in 1881), when tlu' la4t('r’s estates wtue taken 
under dii'cnl fuanaf^ement, Moth passed into the charge of the 
su})(a'mtendent of the Jhansi state. In 1818, when the state 
was rcrstoreal to (lan^adhar lorn. Moth wsis [)laced in tlu" hands 
of the sup(uint(md(mt of Jalaun, and in ISol \\;is incor[)orated 
finally in the ruwNly fornitsl Jhansi district. It then included 

78 villay^c's and the ('hir,eaon (dlinja of 2() village's. It was 
fii'st sell Ic'd l)> (aptain Oordon, who assc'ssed K*s. (>5,1 (>2 on 
the ()7 rev enu<‘-])ay i n,e \i!la,e('s. Thrs sum, toyetiier with l\s. 
22,o8J on the* (liir.uaon Idhiqa and 5 \'ilia^.:t‘s 1 jansicrrc'd from 
other jrar^aiias, hrou^^ht u[) the' whole* demand to Jls. 

on 104 village's, 0 of which were lev c'.nuc'-frca'. JJie paiy^ana 
w’as considerably alterc*d after the transfer and exchaayi^c'. of 
territory in J8(S(‘), and at the setllement of 1802 con,sist(*d of 
184 viila.^c's, exclusive of the (lursarai estate, whicJi wc'rc.' as¬ 
sessed to a revcmuc of 11s. J,28,t)()r) : ut the rec'ent rc'-vision the 
<I(‘mand was reduc-ed to Hs. 99,085. 

IMr administrative jnirposes the tahsil forms a subdivision 
which is generally in the charge of a. fu 1 l-powej-ed ofticer on the 
distric't staff : the police a.dministration is divided hetwT*en the 
circTc's of AJoth, (4iir,i4aon, Ih'acdih a.nd Da^hera. 

NAlvhlAT, Pdt'jddd ATat).\o!{A, l\iltsil AIatt.vonj. 

A lar^e village, lyin,^ in 24^ 25' N. and 78"^ 88' 18., imme¬ 
diately at the foot of the Yindhyan hills, 22 miles south of 
Lalitpur and twm miles from Guna on the Tjalitpur-Hau^or 
road, witli whic'h it is connected by a bi'anch metalled road. 
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Uiinietalled roads run to Malironi, 1H miles, and Madnnpnr, 
Id mil(is. The })la.(‘e is the residcmee of tlie Narhat nhdriddrs, 
of wliom some «acconnt lias becm ^iven in c‘lui[)ier 111, and the 
ruins of an old fort surmount the vdlage. Tt (-ontains a second- 
class poli(*c station, post-office and school; and the Village 
Sanitation Act (U. P. A(*f IT of 1892) is in force. The popu¬ 
lation in 1901 numbered 2,101 persons, chiefly Kachhis. 


NATHl KITEPA, Pargana Talef^at, Tahsil Lalitpur. 

A small village lying in 25^ 7' N. and 78° 02' E. 02 miles 
north-east of Ijalitpiir and 9 miles from Talf)ehat, with whicTi 
it is c'onnected by an unmetalled I'oad. It (‘ontains a thiid- 
class police station, }X)st-olfice and distric't bungalow. O'be 
population of the })la(‘e in 1901 was 448 persons, and (‘onsisted 
for the most part of Ahirs, Ijodhis and Jains. 


PAIjI, rarij'Dia pAi.AEHUAr, Tahsil LAJarpur;. 

A c'onsiderable village in 24° 20' N. and 78° 26' E. lying 
at the foot of the Vindhyan hills. It is 14 miles soutli of 
Tjalitpur, with whi(*h it is c-onnected by an unmetailed roa,d 
leaving the Saugor road at (ihatwar; and is similaily connect¬ 
ed with Jakhlon railway station, 7 miles, and Petna , (> miles. 
Some account of tlie place has already been given in connec¬ 
tion with t](e Pajput landholders in (4iapter Til. Of the 
a.iuaent Bundela. fort little now remains exce])t the founda¬ 
tions, and the most interesting feature in the village is the 
extensive pan gardens. The population in 1901 juimbered 
2,451 persojis; and a weekly market is held on Sundays. There 
is a. school in the village a-nd the Xhllage Sajiitatioij Act (U. E. 
A('t 11 of 1(S92) is in force. On the top of the s(*arp about a 
mile south-west of the site and deep in the jungle is a chandel 
tem])le dedicated to Nilkanth Mahadeo. 

PANDWAHA, Tahsil Oa.rautha. 

A considerable village in 25° 27' N. and 79° 10' TE on 
the metalled road from Man to (Jursarai, distant 15 miles from 
Mau, 12 from Garautha and 45 miles from Jhansi vid Bhas- 
neli. The place was formerly the headquarters of a tahsil, 
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but this was abolished in IHOb; and it now contains a tliird- 
('lass police statioit, iiost-offu'e, inspection bungalow ai^d a 
local eiK'aniping-f^ronnd. 44ie population in 1901 numbered 
],0I7 persr)ns, chiefly consisting' of Kuianis, who also own 
the bidk of tlie villa.i^e. 

PVNClin, Tahsil Moth. 

A villa‘>e, with a population of 1,7()7 persons, lyin^' in 25"^ 
4(^' N. and 79^ P Ih It is (*om])ietely isolated from the rest 
of tlie tahsil, and fojins one of a, nnnd)ei- of stra^^lin^ villa‘^es 
whi('h are snriounded by Samthai- tonitory and ultimately 
touch the bolder of rJalaun. The village lies on the Jhansi- 
(liwnpore main i-oad, at a- distance of 40 miles from 
Jhansi and ♦O miles from Motli, and has a railway 
station on the (lawn]'>ore section o( the (Ireat Indian 
Peninsula Hailway. It formerly contained a police 
station, which lias now been abolished, but it })os- 
s(‘sses a- post-ofhce, .school and police out[)ost. The 
lia.zar is of some importance and a considerable traffic is car¬ 
ried on in a^iacultural produce. The old foil is a massive 
structure of mud with hi^h walls and brick bastions; there is 
a military eiuampin^-^round, and near Ivhakal, a mile and a 
half north, a canal bun^^alow. The Sesa road bungalow lies 
in Samthar territory, four miles beyond Pnnchh. Tlie popu¬ 
lation of tlie village numbered 1,815 jrersons in 1991, consist¬ 
ing' chiefly of Ahii's, who also own it. 


RAKSA, Tahsit Jhanst. 

A small village lyin^ in 25° 27' N. and 78^ 29' IT on the 
Jhansi-Bipri mad, and distant seven miles from Jhansi. In 
1991 it had a population of 1,537 persons, the bulk of whom 
were Tjodhis and Ahirs, and contains a third-class police sta¬ 
tion and school. The village is owned by resident Panwar 
Kajputs. Near the village is a small dilapidated brick-built 
fort. The place is famous as the site of the experiments in 
embairkin^ to prevent the ei*osioii of the soil by nalas carried 
out by Mr. G. E. Ward in 1889. These have already been 
described. 
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KANIPUK, Tahsll Mact. 

A'towji miles south of Jliansi-Nowgong road, 36 miles 
from Jlninsi and four fioin Man, with whieli it is e()ml)ined 
to form one union, a.dminist(M('d n.s a municipality. Tfie sit(' 
Jies ]n 15' N. and 71)^ 5' P., on the Jeit hank of the Sukh- 
ua.i midi, which here lias a. c‘lean sandy bed, cairrying a narrow 
stream of edear water. The town for the most part is built 
‘i.iiiongst shallow ravines, whicdi lain down to the streaan and 
^erve admir-afily to drain it. The main load passes from east 
^<) west and is drained by sipiarc^ dec'p drains in old st\le. P^or 
a considerable distance it passes between ])oor iimd-huilt huts, 
so that the first aspect of the tow n is that of a. place *of little 
importance; hut at tlu‘ western end, after making a sudden 
turn, it opens into a. tine bazar, with handsome masonry sh()])S 
on either side. The houses, like those- of Man, aie old aiuf 
pictures(]ue and the pleasing effect is incaeaised by the exist- 
en<‘e of a small Jain tem])l(' on each side of the road, aliout the 
centre of the bazar. Outside the town to the east is a, small 
high raised brick fort of Mai'atha times, which used to be in¬ 
habited l)y a deputy magistrate stationed in tlu^ place and now 
belongs to the American mission. On the noithern side, well 
away from the town, there exists a large enclosure, called the 
en(*am])ing-ground wdiich contains a huge w'ell wdth a. thick 
gold. 

The poj^ulation of Jhinipur in 1865 numhered 8,l‘28 per¬ 
sons. This number fell to 6,695 in 1871:^; and at last enumera¬ 
tion in 1901 there wwe 5,()53 inhabitants. Tor election ])ur- 
poses tlu^ town forms a single waird, wdiich returns two mem¬ 
bers to the municipal hoard, llanipur was founded in 1678 
A.T). by Pani Hira Deva, wddow of Ivaja Pahai- Singh of 
Orchlai, hut wais jdnndered and nearly destroyed 1^5 years 
later by Amir Beg of Indonc Suhsec|uently Bani A mar 
Ivunwar of Orchha persuaded the iidial)itants to retmai and 
settle in it. Duidng Aiaratha rule and tlie early days of 
British occupatiem it shared to some extent the hharmi trade 
and prosperity of Man, and was the resideiK*e of considerable 
numbers of traders and merchants, chiefly Jains, wdio still 
form an important ])art of the community. The trade, how¬ 
ever, has nearly gone and the place is fast decaying. It con¬ 
tains a post-office and a school. 
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RAKKAK, Tahsil Mau. 

A Rniall village on tlio Jliansi-Nowgong road, equidistant 
from Jliaiisi and Man, lyin^’ in 25° 20' N. and 78^ 55' Fj. In 
1901 it possessed a ])opnlation of 1,033 ])ersons, diiefly llaj- 
puts and F)liils. There was formerly a polic-e station in the 
village, but it was snl)seqnently abolislied : it now contains 
an inspection bungalow, post-office and scIjooL The owners 
are a lai’^e body of Janwar I\aj])uts. '^fhere is a mined Chan- 
del hdiflialx in the north-west (‘orner of the site, ascribed as 
visual to Alba and I Mai. 


RAHHT^ M AJ\, JMrc/mn/ Madaora, Tahsil Mahront. 

A lar^e villaf^e with a population of 1,184 ])ersons, lying 
in 24° 25' A. and 78° 47' Fj., 31 miles south-east of Jjalitpur 
and tiuee miles noi'th of Madaora. The village contains a 
school and scneial Jain tem])les. IJiere is hei’e aJso a satl 
sfonc', dat('(] saanbaf 1813 or i75() A.i)., beailng the nanu^ 
of the I’hiif;('rof Alam^ir, which is interesting bt^cause it 
incidcmtally states that Sarhumar was them m ])(argana 
Tlhaanoni. The o^\ners of the' village are the Seths of 
Famrana: and tlu^ population, numbering 1,]84 ])>ersons, is 
(liiefly eomposed of Kacldiis. 

STAOFl, Tahsil Mav. 

A consideiahle village lying in 25° 20' N. and 79° 7' F. 
at the ])oint wliere lht‘ branch road fiom Ihinipui* joins the 
main road from IMau to (lui’sarai. In 1901 it had a population 
of 2,339 persons. It c-ontains a canal inspedlon bungalow, 
school and ])ost-otti('e; and is im{)ortant as the site of a tank, 
which is bedng considerably enlarged by the Irriga-tioj! dcq^iajt- 
inent. The tank as originally improved in 1900 at a cost of 
I\s. 80,300, has a storage capaedty of 244 million cubic feet 
and a water spread of 054 acres, the water being capable of 
iri’igatijig some 2,300 acres. Tt is now pro])osed to raise the 
cill of the tank by two feet, inc'reasing the stoT’age ca|)acity 
thereby to 305 million cubic feet and the water-s])read to 754 
acres, at a cost of Its. 7,427. Besides this the provision of 
irrigating channels for the distilbution cd' the water will cost 
about l\s. 28,300, the irrigating capacity of the tank being 
increased to 3,000 acres. 
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STJ1A8 (jHAT, Pargana Talbkhat, Talisil IjAIAITUh. 

Tliis glial lies iii ‘85° 7' N. mid 78° 88^ 88> miles north 

of Tjtilitpur on the old unmctalled road to Jhaiisi. It was tlie 
only ferry ])etween T^alitpnr and Jhansi where earts c-ould 
cross during the rains, and then oidy when the river was not 
in heavy flood, until the Dhnkvvan weir lield up the water at 
Jliarar ghat, so that a. fej-ry tliere Ixa-aine })ossible. The 
name is derived frojn the villa^^e oT Miras on tlie left bank in 
Gwalior te]’j’itr)r‘y; atul there is a distrid bungalow on the 
Jjalitpur side, in tlie lands of maaza Ivaprimr l\lmrd. 

SIMON KAfjAN, Pargana llxNsi, TahsU hALrirrm 

A small villa; 4 e with a population of 5:)7 jx'rsims, chiefly 
Ahii's, lyin;^' in 85° 58'N. and 7S°80'T1.. 18 miles noi'lh- 
west of Ijalitpiir. It was originally an extimsive town, as (wi- 
denced by the ruins that are scatlerial about far and wid(*. 
S(*ulf)tnr(al I’elics, chicTy rJain, are lyiny neylccical oi’ ('olle^d- 
ed in different plac'es. Santanatlia is a Ihnuli'la temple, inside 
which the walls, columns and the ima^Lje helon^i^’ t.o an older 
sti'iictin'i; : tlie last is a ('olossal standinj^’ 'J'iriha tiLara, flanked 
by two smalliM' ones. In tlu^ c(mtre of several modi'rn temples 
is the basement <^)f an older shi’ine, where a lar^c^ slab about 
6 feet sijuare stands exjiosed, Ix'ariny' an inscri[if ion, in which 
are recorded the nanu's of siwi'ral T\anauj monarchs, Bhoja, 
ATahiyial and othei’s, and which ^i^ixes eiyld da'o's, ranyiny' fi'om 
samhat 000 to 1085. There is also a haojj well close by with 
a, niyht of steyis leadiny to the water. Outside the modern 
w’all of the encdosiii’e are tlu' sites of several tempk's, and 
a. little beyond, to the north-w(‘st, is an int(u*estiny’ small yate, 
('ailed Dhohi-ki-Paar or made of three blocks of stones, two 
jambs and a lintel, all of whicli are af)pro})»*iateI) cai'ved. 

MIMMT, Pargana Banst, Talisil Ijalttpur. 

A villaye in 84° 58'N. and 78°85' B., 18 miles north¬ 
east of Jjalitpur, on the nnmetalled road to Jakhanra. It has 
a, population of 880 persons, chiefly Bel mas, and contahrs a 
school, and a firu'- old fort, said to have bee]i built 850 years 
ago. The. village is the seat of a vuihani, tlie yiresent incaiin- 
bent of which is Jjachhigir, who succeeded his guru Mahen- 
dragir in 1900, and lives here with a followdng of some 100- 
Sanyasis. 
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80NJNA, Pargtma and Talisil Mahroni. 

A ];ir^c village vvitli a total population of 1,‘28G persons, 
eliiefly Bialuiians, })ictures(]uely situated on a group of low 
bills in 84^ 33' N. and 78^ 55' E. It is 33 miles east-south¬ 
east of Lalit])iu- and ten miles east of Maluoni, close to the 
(Jrc'lilia bolder. It contains a third-class pobc'e station, a post- 
ollice and a, s('hool. 

SONRAl, P(tr(f(ni(i IMadaora, TaJisiJ AfAnivONi. 

A large village^ in '24^^ ‘20' N. and 78^ 48' with :i ])opn- 
lation of 1 .002 p(Msons, chiefly Kachhis. It is 39 miles south¬ 
east of Ijalityiur and 5 miles south of Madaora, with which it 
is connected by an unmetalhMl road. Tliere is a fine old fort 
built by Prithvi Singh, Raja of Shahgarli and Clarhakotah 
(1744 to 1753 A.D.t, and grandson of Chhattarsal, hut it was 
])ai'tially destioxed at the Alutinv. A little to the noilh of 
tlie village is a large garden, now tli(‘ profiertv of the Govern¬ 
ment, whidi was made' by Bakht Bali, the last Baja of Shah- 
garh. ddiis contains a, lai*g(* junnl.ier of trees of many varieties 
and s(Weral buildings of interest. Tliere are also t\vo (liaTi- 
del ternjdes to tlu' (‘ast, in a. fair state of jiix'servat ion. The 
occ'iirrence of copper near this ])la.c(^ has alreadx been 

noticed in chapter 1. The present ownei's are Panwar Baj- 
piits who aia' I'elated by mari iage to the B.aja of Bijawaia 


TAIjBBHAT, Parr/iDia TAnnRUA'r, 'Fallsi] TiAriTPUR. 

A town situated in 25° 3' N. and 78^ 20' 14. od the Jhansi- 
Saugor load. It is the largest place in the subdivision after 
Tjalitpur, and has a raihvay station on the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula Baihvay. It is situated 30 miles from Jhansi and 20 
from Ijjilitpur, and mile and a half from the railway station. 
The name derived from a large rank which supplies waiter for 
irrigation fiurjioses to several of the sui*rounding villages, hehat 
being in Gond language the equivalent of rfa}iu\ The greater 
part of the town lies to the west of a rocky range of hills sur¬ 
mounted by the combined fort and place built by Bharat Sah, 
second Baja of Bar and first of Chaiuleri, in 1618 A.B. His 
son Raja I)ebi Singh constructed the Singh Bagh in 1687. 
The place was one of considerable importance in Bundela 
history. It was captured by Colonel Pilose in 1811 after a 
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three months’ sje^^e, and tJieii only throii-li the treaehej’y of 
the (jihiduTj Ballabl} Tiwari, who received tlie village revenue 
free as reward : liis lieirs still possess part of it, but not as 
iunafi. The fort was reduced to its present state of ruin in 
1858 by Sir Hu^h Hose, 'llie whole structure is a combined 
fort, palace and temple, the second of which contains some 
frescoes. The oldest name of the town is said to have been 
Jirinkhcra, whose site lay on the tank side of the hill. Some 
(.liandel remains are found in the nei^hboui'hood, and there is 
a L^ithan tomb called D(ir(f(ili, whidi has an inscription iji old 
Tofffd (‘bai'acters. Ihija ])ebi Sin<_;'h seems to liave extended 
tht' h)T‘t, and prohahly built or completed the Narsinqlia tem- 
])le, wlieiK'e the town came to be called K(irs'nicfhpvri. 

The wew from the top of the fort W(\stwai‘d oven* the town 
and eastward o\'er tlu^ lake is (^xceedine'ly fince The former 
spreads out in an ord(‘rly array of brick buildinos, mostly roof¬ 
ed with tiles, inters[)ersed with trees aaid temples. Not a few, 
however, are in laiins, the town never haviipe' recovered from 
the effects of the famine of IBbS. Most of the liouses ai’e 
remat'kalily solid in design, the walls in many instances bein^' 
built in ])ane1s, with deep eaves between the lower and u])per 
storeys, supported by clos('-set notched trusses. The bazar 
is situated n])f)roximately in the centre of tlie town and con¬ 
sists of a fairly wide roadway about 150 yards loiy^y lined on 
eadi side by low tiled shops. Ai the southern end is a fine 
well with steps leading;' to the w\ater through a passage 
on one side, and is said to have been made over 300 
years ayjo : it is in piod repair but the water is bad. 

The tank, which covers about 528 acres, lies to the east of 
the ran< 4 e of hills and is formed by two short dams, one of 
whidi (the smaller) lies a quailer of a mile to the soutli of 
the town : the main road runs over it. It is said to hiive been 
constructed, hmg before the time of the Bundelas, by one 
Hhura Brahman, and there is a legend to the effect that it 
would contain no water till a girl (or more tlian one, accord¬ 
ing to another account) had been buried beneath the dam. 
Worshiy) is still paid to the memory of the Brahman in an in¬ 
sular boulder of rock, on which there are some f)eculiar scailp- 
turings of a rude type. All round the tank, save where tlie 
hills rise steeply from it, there is a fringe of irrigated 
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ciiltivatioji, beyond wliidi all appears to be jungle. The 
smaller dam is so constructed as to serve as a waste-weir; 
and tile main embankment lies at the south-east corner 
of the town and has becai now converted into an encamj>ing- 
ground. At its feet the water is between 20 and 30 feet 
deep, and below it is a swani]) in which rice is grown. The 
surplus water of the taidv and of the town generally drains 
into the Kherwaho intJa to the west. 

Talliehat has been administei'ed under Act XX of 1856 
since 1872. In that yeai* it had a })nf>ulation of 4,8b‘i per¬ 
sons, which during the last thiidy years has steadily iraa'cased, 
tor at tlie latest enumeration in 10(0 there weia^ 5,003 inhabi¬ 
tants. (dassitied according to leliyions th(U’(^ were 5,424 Hin¬ 
dus, 2()0 Alusahnans and three otluM's. Hrahmaais being the 
most niimei'ous Hindu (aiste. Income, whicli is raised maiidy 
b\ a house-tax in the usual way, is spent on consmx ancy, 
watcli and Avard and jicOly work's: the average leccdpt i and 
(n\penditur(' amount to some Its. 000 annually. 

TALFH^.HAT Perr/r/uu, Talisil TjAIJTPUU. 

Talhehat is the most noidheily pargana of th(' Tjalit])ur 
f(thsiL It has a total ai'ea of 181 ,170 aeia's or 283) s(]ua]-e mile's, 
out of which 42,()]0 acres oi* 23’5 per cent, are barn'n waste, 
iiudusixe of 18*5 sepiart' miles of n'serwed forest : 25,048 acri's 
oj’ over 14 jiei' ('ent. are coveuc'd with grove's or aie culturable 
waste'. Of the total ai’ea some 40,000 ae ie^s ai‘e normally under 
the plough and 70.(^)00 aea-es re'turned as tallowy 

The Tletwai and the Janini meet at the Jiorthern come]- 
of the pargani, which, in common with the gre'ater fiarti of 
pai-gana llansi, has tlu' typie'al (‘e)nformatiein of a Ihinik'dOemd 
red soil tract. NaiTow' ridges running loi' the most frai’t trom 
noi’th to south are a mar-ked feature of the landscafie, tlie most 
impoitant of whiedi is that fr^om Talhehat to the north lying 
par-all el to the cour'se of tire Hed.w'a. Besides these ridg;es 
scaitteed hills ai'e everywhere of frequent occurence, com¬ 
bining near XTathikhera Haraspur and Bijrotha to form 
several fairly large blocks of forests. The timber is, 
however, of a very yx)or type owing to the shallow soil and 
scanty supply of wxaler, so tliat the prevalnt impression is 
that of a stony and thorny waste wdth small areas of well 
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irrigated tar eta adjoining scattered sites. Here and there 
the rugged coiiforuiation ot‘ the country has been taken 
advantage of to form tanks, the most important of which is 
that at Talbehat. Tliey give as a rule but little irrigation, 
blit arc very valuable as teiidng to keep up the water-level in 
llie wells and as drinking ])!aces for cattle. Many yialas 
travc'rse the pargaiia and cany off the drainage into the 
Ikawaand SliaJizad : but all ai't' small, unini])ortant water- 
c'oiirses exce])t llu' Kherar }iadt, which falls into the In'twa 
neiir Khiti'a. 

The chief e]’o])s grown are the small milhts, mostly do- 
(lo]i and rice in the li]uirij asd wheat and barley in mixtiii'e oi* 
gram in the rahi. ddie double-cropped area, is usually, with 
the exct'.plion of Jhansi tahsil, the largest in (lie district and 
covers normally some 12,000 acres. Ordinaialy tliree-foiutlis 
of the cropjied area is devoted t.o h Jiarif and one-fointdi to rabi 
ci'(>]rs. Iri-igaiion is a factcu' of considerable jm})ona)ice, and a 
laiger area is waitered than in any otliei’ ])argana of the sub¬ 
division : tmrmally it aniounts to some 12,500 acres, and is 
mainly carried on from wells by the aid of the Persian wheel 
and to a less extent form tanks. 

The total p<)pulation of the ])argana in 1901 nund^ered 
21,015 persons. The principal market is that at Tallxdiat, 
but tliere is no tradi' of importance unconnected with 
■ agi'icult lire, ex('ept tliat in (jhi; and the carrying trade on 
which some villages formerly prospered is now a thing ol the 
past, (-oarse fabrics and weapons of some local reputation 
are still made in Tal(>ehat, but thei'e is now^ little demand 
for them. Both the (Ireal Indian Peninsula Pailway and 
the Caw ipxn’e-Saugor metalled road traverse the pargana from 
noirth to south, aJid there is a fair road from Talbehat to 
Pura Kaian and Nathikliera.. The subsidiary roads, liowever, 
are rocky and bad. The pargana contains 106 villages. 
Bundela Pajputs own tlie l)ulk of the area, while other 
Pajputs and Brahmans hold most of the remainder. The 
cultivating castes are mainly Podhis, Kachhis, Ahirs and 
Brahmans. 


21jd 
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ULDAN, Tahsil Mau. 

A village in 24° 23'JSJ. and 79° 3'E., 14 miles north-west 
of Man. It has a population of 1,354 persons, and contains 
a third-class police station, post-office and school, but is 
otherwise an unimportant ])lace. 
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Table III.— Vital Statistics, 


Year. 


Births. 



Deaths. 


Total. 

Males 

1 Fo- i 

l?00O 

Total 

Males 

Fo- 
' males 

Rate 

per 

* 1,000. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1891 

24,231 

12,69^ 

>11,536 35*4^ 

t 21,77^ 

2 11.62'- 
1 

10,14: 

31*83 

1892 

26,170 

13.47£ 

12,695 38*28 23,90^ 

t 12,78C 

11,116 

34*96 

1893 

25,727 

13,341 

1 

12,386 37*63 15,19C 

8,202 

6,988 

22*22 

1891 

28,497 

14,720 

1 1 

13,777, 41*68j 22,58" 

11,905 

10,675 

83*03 

1895 

18,224 

9,401 

8,823 26*6e 

► 24,028 

12,840 

11,188 

35-15 

189G 

20,184 

10,416 

9.708' 29-52 

46,077 

24,459 

21,619 

67*40 

1897 

14,350 

7,410 

: 6,946 

21-00 

23,667 

12,350 

11,317 

59-71 

1898 

21,409 10,963 

10,446 

31-32 

19,039 

10,018 

9,321 

29*17 

1899 

31,695* 16,177 

1 

15,428 

40-23 

18,307 

9,962 

8,345 

26*78 

1900 

1 

21,646 11,207 

10,439 

*31*66 

30,306 

16,139 

14,167 

44 33* 

1901 

19,014 

9,776 

9,238 

30*83 

17,865 

9,243 

8,622 

28*96 

1902 

31,502 10,208 

15,354 

51*17 

18,083 

9,239 

8,844 

29*32 

1903 

1 

30,089 1 6,508 

14,581 

48*78 

29,530 

15,326 

14,204 

47-88. 

1904 

35,153| 18,226 

16,927 

56*99 

21,510 

11,159 

10,3-51 

34*87 

1905 

32,439 15,777 

15,662 

52*59 

22,115 

11,562 

10,553 

35*86 

1906 

24,091 12,450 

11,641 

39*1 

45,235' 

23,021 

22,214 

73*18 

1907 

28,689 14,888 13,801 

46*51 

27,916 

14,787 

13,129 

45*26 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

37,799 

19,562 

18,237 

61*28 

27,203 

14,487 

I 

16,712 

44*U 


♦ Tho rates from 1891 to 1900 are calculated from the returns of the 
1891 census. 
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Table IV.— Deaf ha according to cause 
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- 



Year 


A]1 

oauBes. 

Plague. 

Cholera. 

Small¬ 

pox. 

Fever. 

Bowel 

com¬ 

plaints. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1891 


,. 

21,772 


140 

63 

12,268 

2,444 

1892 


.. 

23,904 


2,464 

45 

12,943 

1,877 

1893 


r • 

15,190 



59 

8,497 

1,206 

1894 


. . 

22,580 


6 

60 

13,700 

1,629 

1895 


. . 

24,028 


403 

187 

15,107 

2,134 

1896 



46,077 


6,122 

1,314 

26,151 

4,054 

1897 


. . 

23,667 


1,019 

52 

21,620 

2,982 

1898 


. . 

19,939 


1 

3 

13,612 

1,158 

1899 


. . 

18,307 


5 

8 

11,728 

603 

1900 



30,306 


1,237 

20 

20,038 

1,477 

1901 


• • 

17,865 


20 

54 

12,336 

571 

1902 


. . 

18,083 

211 

14 

147 

11,264 

346 

1903 


. . 

29,530 

316 

27 

103 

18,140 

1,242 

1904 


• . 

21,510 

1,141 

•. 

56 

11,716 

533 

1905 


. . 

22,115 

399 

•. 

887 

12,395 

556 

1906 


. . ' 

24,235 

i 

8,450 

1,643 

23,923 

1,696 

1907 



27.916 

4 

14 

4 

19,412 

893- 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 


* • 

27 203 


7 

3 

18,821 

677 









1‘able V. — Statistics of cultivation and irrigation^ 1315 Pasli, 
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Table VI .—Area in acres under the principal crops, Tahsil Jh 
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d 
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cd 
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tH tH tH iH tH tH tH tH iH iH rH tH tH iH tH tH tH tH tH tH rH rH 


* Under settlement-hence no jinswar prepared. 














Table VI— (contmuerl,)—^rsa in acres under the principal crops, TaUsil Mau, 


Vlll 


Jhaiisi District. 
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1 
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(5 


iO^^®Q50^C<ICOrf<iO?Ot-CX>CT)Oi-<CMCO'.rt<)ncot.'- 

OTOTOTcocococrcococococococococococococoaacoco 

THiHr-tT-4T-lr-.r-tTHiHTHi--lTHTHTHr-lTHiHr-4iHiHTHrHTH 













Table VI (continaed). — Area in acres under the' principal crops, Tahsil Garau'ha 


Appendix, 


IX 
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o 
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Table VI— (continued).—-direa in acres under the principal crops^ Tahstl Moth, 


X 


Jharisi District. 



c9i'-O5cqa0':o>naDG<lcML'- 
05 cq b-_ aq -cH cq cq t- cq 
CN CN of of od CO 05 tH CO CO 


L/j tTj irj r-i UJ T-i CM 1-1 IQ 

-^05QTHC0O 05 05iilC0CD 
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c8 
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n o !: 
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CM_ 05 L-:^ oq rn oq cq iq oq CO CM 

lOT CO* L-* L-* CO* GO GO cd' CO* CO* CO 


COCOfMCOCMCOCOt^iOT-MMI 
CMCslC005COCOCO'HCOii1r-< 
lO O L- cq 05 05 rH cq ':H cq -r+l 
CO »o* 05* 05* >o )0 05* CO* i-4 th* 
'nciT-|C<li-<C<IC<J 


t-- CM o t- T- CD 1-M O C5 O 

I- iH CO iO CM (05 05 d i-< 00 GO 
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O) 'O 2 

s § 2 

m “> 


t^05O5(MiO(?0 COCOtH(X) 
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CO CO CO CO CO tH CO Ol d cm 

1—l-^COi—l^(M 005<M'M 

COCOcM'COCOCO 

* 

Wheat 
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gram. 

i 

i <35 CD CO (05 CO CM CD CO CO 
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CM O* CM '-f CO (M (35 cd 5cd 
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Xi 

> 
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* 
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CM O 0^01 CQ oq 1C5 CM tH r-J^ 
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No jinswar prepared owin^ to settlement operations. 







Table VI Area in acres under ihe principal crops^ Tahsil Lalitpur, —(coutinned). 


apbekdix. 


XI 
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CMCMCMC^CCItHCMCMG^ICM 

Khaiif. 

Cotton 
including 
cotton and 
arhar. 

t-OCOCMCOCOCDT-lCO'rtl 

CO <r5 05 (M (M O <05 1(0 L'- L— 

<?0(MCM(M<MC0THCOiHtH 
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juar and 
arhar. 
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Table VI— (concluded).— >.4?'ea in actts binder ihe principal crops. Tahsil Mahrom. 


^hansi District 
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Number of persons convicted or bound over in 


APPENDIX. 


ZHI 


Cases under— 
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Act. 
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XIV 


Jhansi District. 


Table VIII.— Cognizable Crime, 


Year. 

Number of cases inves¬ 
tigated by pol.c.e. 

Number of 

persons. 

Suo 

motu. 

Orders 

of 

Magis¬ 

trate. 

Sent 
up lor 
trial. 

Tried. 

Acquit¬ 
ted or 
dis¬ 
charged 

Convicted. 

1 

3 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 











1891 


.. 

2,016 


1,194 

1,570 

384 

1,180. 

1892 


•. 

1,945 


1,117 

1,441 

351 

1,000 j 

1893 


.. 



2,130 

635 

220 

415 

1894 


.. 

3,271 


2,285 

822 

218 

604 ( B. 

1895 


.. 

3,559 


2,230 

972 

19 5 

279; 

189G 


.. 

2,730 


32 

1,629 

2,083 

364 

1,723 

1897 



3,947 


.. 

2,585 

3.579 

570 

3,005 

1898 



1,968 


18 

1,321 

1,742 

311 

1.431 

1899 


.. 

2,173 


17 

1,277 

1,712 

334 

1,378 

1900 



3,55l 


21 

2,473 

3,252 

504 

2.748 

1901 



2,055 


6 

1,324 

1,779 

326 

1,453 

190‘2 


•. 

1,875 


15 

1,227 

1,480 

252 

1.228 

1903 


•. 

1,529 


.. 

1,027 

1,381 

238 

1,143 

1904 



1,515 


.. 

971 

. 1,233 

219 

1,014 

1905 



2,099 


.. 

1,155 

1,472 

251 

1,221 

1906 


,. 

2,291 


•« 

1,216 

1,481 

247 

1,234 

1907 



1,806 


.. 

l,Qi7 

1,432 

231 

1,201 

1908 










1909 










1910 


,. 








1911 








1 


1912 


.. 








1913 










1914 


,. 








1915 


,. 








1916 


.. 








1917 











A. —Exclude sanitary olTences and under special and local laws. 

B. —These are the figures on which police working is judged. 

The returns giving the total figures for cognizable crime are not avaibable 
before 1896^ 
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'j'APLi?J IX.— Revenut demand at successive settlements. 



Year of settlement. 

Pai’^^ana. 

Mr. 

Jeukin- 

son, 

1834. 

Major 

David¬ 

son, 

tl869. 

Mr. 

Impey, 

1892. 

Mr. 

Hoare, 

1898. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Jhansi Proper 

•• 



.. 


Jhansi .. 

1,00,414 

.* 

1,35,545 

.. 


Moth 

1,20,308 

.. 

1,28,065 

.. 


Garautha 

1,30,009 


1,35,610 

.. 




.. 

44,864* 

•. 


Mau 

1.18,843 

. • 

1,51,955 

.. 


Lalitpur sub-division 



.. 

.. 


Bansi 


16,418 

.. 

17,726 


Talbehat 


23,636 

*. 

27,971 


Ijalitpur.. 


45,721 


50,578 


Balabehat 


8,117 

.. 

7,886 


Ma^aora 


32,458 

.. 

33,58-3 


Mahroni 


14,205 

.. 

16,760 


Banpur ,. 

! 

i 

36,890 


36,890 



* Eevenuo of the Gursarai estate, fixed by Mr. Fremantle in 1896-97, 
t Includes uhari and muafi demand. 
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Jhansi district 








Table XI.— Excise, 


APPENDIX 


xvn 


Number of shops! 
for sale of 

uinido 


OOCOHUCOCOCOOQi-HTHTHrHCMC'ICq^HttHH 

CMCNOqfMcMCqCMC^CMCqcqcNCMfNCqCNCqcM 

'sSriJci 


05C0a5>0OO0:>OC0OOC0(01C<J(ML'-t'.t- 

COGOOCOGOGOiOCOCOG^CMCMt-L'-t-CDCOCO 

•liilds 

^j.!^auo3 

16 

COOCOaJCDCqCO'COOCOCOOOOOCOCOcOCOCO 
t-C'-COCOCOCC. CDOt—I rHCOOOCOCOCOCOCOCO 
rMOT01'noiC<»rHrHCMCN01CMCM<MrMO-TC?<ICM 

Incidence of receipts 
per 10,003 of popu¬ 
lation from — 

Opium. 

tH 

^C<JCO'0>OCOCO'-Hh~rSlCO-«OHHJOCOOC>CO 

.2cOCOI--t~*OC01-•OCOrHCOCOCOrHOO'H^CN 

pHCMO^C^cqtOIOICMCNCqcNCMCMoqCOCOCOCOCO 

Liquor 1 

Drugs, 

-HI 

•lOCOOt-'-C^-^CTi'-^b-t^COOOQt-t^t-rHtM 

®C£iC0C0C0iOC000THt-»OC0C0O05050q'»*lC0 

Ph rH rH tH rH 

- 

® bi. *~ 

"o cl 
.2 

CO 

I 

• CO CD "HH lO 01 -H CD O t(0 1.0 CO b- CO 05 »n CO 
^COrHrHOCT5‘OHH-HOcO-HCOCOCr5CM)OCOCM 

Ph to lO CO CO L~ L-- to 1.0 CO )0 CO CO CO 0_rH_ r^_ o, 

rH rH rH rH rH 

Total 

charges. 

rH 

•OOiOCOCOa5COCOcO'.OOi-Ht~COi0 05COrHCO 
iS rH t- CO -Ht r/) ">1 -H CO -M lO -H -H CO o "H^ rH 

Ph O CO th o rH CO hh oq rH cq th 00 CN o CO c<j o_ 

cL t-H rH rH*' r-T oT th" CM* CsT C-f Ol* rH OJ cL 

Total 

receipts. 

rH 

L- t-H CM CO t~ CQ O CD -H CO rH CO CO -H lO no CO 

• rH 1- to t" Ol CO 'JD CO <^1 CO '0 1 CO CO CO 'CO CO 

^ CO o CO -CH iq_ oq CD T-q t-H rq rH CO CO C\ CO lO^ 

^ o Oj* rH CO ‘O* '-M rH rfT cT t-H -h oi CO* cf CO CO O* OO 

CD >0 CO L-^ L- L- lO 1-0 uO CO CO CO CO O CO '05 O rH 

^ tH rH 

Opium. 1 

Consump¬ 

tion. 

o 

rH 

*CMCDOCOOICOrH''^CO'CDCOa)Cr5rHGOiOCOCO 
'^tHt-HCOt-HOO CMDIi-hCO COrHrHrHCO 

^ D1 rH O CO CO lO ^ O CO 'Dl -H >0 CO tH O OO rH lO 
[^rHrHrHCOOt'COCOCOCOCOcOCOCO-tlrHCOrHril 

Total 

receipts. 

1 lO O -H 1- -H C'.. r-' 'CO ^ ' "M r-- O) r J O rH 

L- t > CO Ol O CO — CO O'! 1-- O 'Cr. -H O 'IT.. O CO 

—) ^ ^ C* CO CO L- C '1 cq th ^ CT o oa to oi o co 

^ W kJ l- CO rfj t- o -h -H-' io to cd to" r- cJ 'jo c6 i-h oiT 

] f— t T— I tH rH 'tH t-H tH t-H t-H -p-H rH rH rH rH rH rH 

! 

s 

P 

1 

a 

s=i*o 

o 

^ xj 
e. ,;3 

a H 
la 

o 

O 

« 

V. 

« 

c 

CD 

^ OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOHm 

CO 

CTCO'C:OrH-/5^COo<ICOt.-^rHrHiOcOiO 
. d; CT on CO D1 rH CO r-5 ^^4 CO rH CO 01 rH rH 

2"^ •rHTHrHrHtDCMOiOOCO'OOCOiOL'-lO 

^ .'P -S 

'^ggoooooooooooooooco 

rA ^ C.' 'O O O D1 to Dl CO CO CM L-— CO CO 

CO rHCOCOCOCODlCOCOrH 

._j,-^O»0C0t-i.Drt1HlcqCMI,HOC0THCM 
^ O CO O L- lO CO 

^ CM t-H CM rH t-H 

ci 

e 

t- 

c 

Er 

receipts. 

CO 

iD>0 05l'-rHL''-CO!DT-HCOOTHCODlrHC5COTH 
• O CM CO '-O CO Cl L- DJ OT 00 tH O 1- CO rH O CO lO 

^ CO tH hO^iO ’^^lO O CO_ CD CO^ I-", O rH^ 

Ph rH rH rH CO rH M CO hI" HI* lO* id o lO’ lO* Lrr OO' CD 

1 piio }.tvx 

I uio.i| H:jclioooa 

lO 

•iOOOC!>CD'HcDCOCMCMD1000HIOa5rH 

f2rHCMcMiO)OCO>OOrHrHH<iOCOCOcOrHCOO 

PP tH CM 

Country spirit. 

s-^ S 

0 Cl ^ 

o tuo 

o 


' 

Receipts. 

00 

■HlOlOiOTHCOrHCOOb~CO'^COCO>OOC5lCO 
• CO 05 05 O CO O CO t.— e— CD »0 O lO 05 CO CO 05 

® CD ?0 CM CO D'l CO *0 CO CM_^ CO_CO^ '05_^ CO OO CO_ lO 

^ rH CO o' CO* CO* O CO •O't- CO dO cd rH rH CD L- L-" b-^ 

COCOrHiOOiOCOCOCOCOCOCOrHCOCOcOCOcOD 

4 

Bionb 
-i[ oSieioj 
tiioaj B^ciioaaa 

rtCCqCOOOHH-HfCM'rHOOI'^CO'HHOaOrHC^i-H t— 
-<,'^T-ICOCOG<l'H1rHCOiOL--HHiOC<ia5(OJCO-^aOrH 

Ph CT5 ’"1 O <M r-i CT^ CO G9 CO r-H CO CO CO 

1 rH t-T i-T H ih" t-T i-h' t-T th* th' H r-T H ctL of (H (oT 

O 

r-H 

1890- 91 .. 

1891- 92 .. 

1892- 93 .. 

1893- 94 .. 

1894- 95 .. 

1895- 96 .. 

1896- 97 .. 

1897- 98 .. 

1898- 99 .. 

1899- 1900 

1900- 01 .. 

1901- (>2 

1902- 03 .. 

1903- 04 .. 

1904- 05 .. 

1905- 06 .. 

1906- 07 .. 

1907- 08 .. 
1903 09 .. 

1909- 10 .. 

1910- 11 .. 

1911- 12 .. 

1912- 13 .. 

1913- 14 .. 
19U-15 .. 

1915- 16 .. 

1916- 17 .. 

1917- 18 .. 
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Jh insi District, 


Table XII.— 






Receipts from— 

1 

1 


Year. 



Non- 

Judicial. 

Court-fee, 

including 

copies. 

All 

sources. 

1 Total 
charges. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1890-91 




26,136 

56,437 

83,086 

2,761 

1891-92 




25,593 

60,456 

83,323 

2,102 

1892-93 




27,614 

61,622 

89,490 

2,498 

1893-91 




28,408 

66,681 

95,417 

2,829 

1894-95 




29,794 

52.778 

82,770 

2,429 

1895-96 




28,105 

57,550 

80.006 

1.628 

1896-97 




26,444 

57,813 

84,096 

1.676 

1897-98 




23,152 

57,468 

81,205 

2,195 

1898-99 




19,507 

50,509 

70,753 

1,253 

1399-1900 




21,085 

48,170 

70,125 

1,564 

1900-01 




21,971 

50,354 

72,927 

1,161* 

1901-02 




22,599 

51,596 

73,853 

2,550 

1902-03 




24,367 

55,420 

80,448 

2,601 

1903-04 




' 22,380 

52,617 

75,737 

2,444 

1904-05 




23,325 

44,245 

08.188 

2,116 

1905-06 




22,746 

47,669 

71,005 ! 

2,244 

1906-07 




21,134 

54,994 

76,864 

2,084 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 




24,376 

60,897 

85,053 

2,607 


Discount only. 
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^ IX 


\ 9 .^\ 


OiCC^O’Sr-lTHCMCDCMt'OSTH'dllOCOC^CM 


I C5a3'?}<t-OOCOOiOiOC<icO<MrHOOt-iHrHO 
rO-rf(CNCOt-L'-tDcO’^iOTHiOCO»00500CO 
cq, COTt<TtlCO'^t-'«i<iOTt1^'«qiCOCOrHTHTHTH 
rH 


rHiO^OOt-THOOirHOOrffOL'-OOiH'^OOeO 

•incDcococOcocDi.-t-'THt-r-<cocqcqt-ocq 

jcqCOiHTtlrHiH tHCO tHtH 


^ rP 


' Ot-t«*>Ot^COCDOrf<'OTt<cOC<JODCqiOxOT-f 
r/ao<;OiHoD’rncDc<iot:-OicDL'*aiio cqt^cicq 

'^CDCtD0rTHC0C0O)O"Mr(:0C''rC0Cdcfrji'c0C0 00' 

tH tH r—I r-t rH i—1 iH tH r-l t—< tH t—( iH 


coTHr^oc>ooai<r>OOiOL-<r)cqcqcD'^io 
COOOCD^CqcD^f. xOrtfCOCOCqcqcqcOCMCOCO 
tHtHtHtHt— itHTH’^THiHCMTHTHr-tTH 


I eMtO>OOO^COi-4'^^«t::^CD»-tTHOT*< 
„•M^050a2*^OOCOr^CDC<lt'"<M*''CT>COOCNO 
I “ iO CD 00 O 0=^0^ L- 0^0 ^ L- CO CO^O_^L-^CO^ CO CO 
JCT jo" iO' CO cT CN CD L- oS oS oS 00 co' L- (XT 
THrHrHfHiHCqiHi—4r-Ir-lr-tr-trH 

iOC<icoci^cDcOTH)LO>i^T-i’*noo»-iiococq<-o 

lOcoioioocOi-icMcqO’HCNOcqcqoicDO 


'^p r-i CO CO 00 
05 CO O CN O 


5 00 »0 lO <__ , 

5 O O O CN CM 1 


H CO CO 04 CM CO 


n hs 


C 0 C 0 OOCMt-( 05 C 505 -r-l< 0 r-( 
L'- CM o O CO L- I- rH CO CO CO 
^CDCOr-< J5 C''^COCOCMCD'MtJ4 


‘ lO CO tH I'- CO »0 >0 lO CO I" CD ocT 


OOCOTHCO'CCJiCMCMOOr-lrtirM 

l-OOCOi-lr-fr-lCOaOCOOL-O 

COCOTtlT#1rt(^COCOrHiOiOcO 


iOrHCMC?5L-00C0050505’-HCMOOC0OT-iCM 
• to CM O L'* m CO 'M »0 CM Ol CO >0 CM 05 

(05 L- CM Ml CO CM CO CO CO oq -+( O cq rH L'- CM^ 

I ^ io“ mT CM rH CO tH C 75 CO co’ CO C>f CD I'- o' tH r-T cm" 

Tti ‘O )0 CO lO lO lO lO lO M* CO CM CO CM CM CM 



1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 














XX 


Jlmnsi District. 


Table XIV. — IiLCome-tax for city and tahsil over 60,000— 


( Part TV or^li/). 


’ll ciir. 

City of Jhansi. 

Year. 

Tahsil Jhansi. 

Under 
lls. 2,000. 

Ov(ir 

Rs. 2,000, 

Under 

Rs. 2,000 

Rs 

Over 

2,000. 

rn 

O 

OJ 

w 

to 

cu 

, 

1 ^ 

2 

cd 

H 

^ Assessees. 

ci 

H 

Assessees. 

! 

M 

c« 

Eh 

Assessees. 

j o 

1 

i " 

4 

5 

1 

1 “ 

3 

4 


i 

1 

} lis. 


Rs. 



Rs. 


Rs. 

lyoo-ri? 

i 315 

i 

5,532 

1 

79 

9,135 

1896-97 

329 

5,670 

71 

7.533 

1897-os 

292 

5,128 i 

8J 

9,471 

1897-98 .. 

315 

5,399 

71 

, 7,928 

1898-99 

238 

4,075 1 

71 

8,083 

1898-99 

290 

4,927 

63 7,552 

1899-1909 .. 

2G9 

4.757 

70 

S,‘114 

1899-1900 .. 

391 

5,079 

61 

6,722 

1900-01 

275 

4,819 ; 

05 

7,119 

1900-01 

3)2 

5,269 

56 

5,803 

1901-91 

2G2 

4,S92 

04 

8,378 

1901-02 

003 

5,365 

55 

6,782 

1902-00 

233 

4,70.) : 

CS 

8,2:2 

1902-03 

3 ’.2 

5,810 

<■^3: 8,232 

1900-04 

110 

3,0.UJ 1 

00 

7,704 

1903-01 

127 

3,475 

61 

7,76'i 

1901-00 .. 1 

103 

2,835 

53 

0,918 

190R05 

115 

3,160 

01 

8.54:. 

1905-00 

1)2 

2,795 i 

49 

G.044 

1905-00 

110 

3,144 

58 

7.505 

1900-07 

97 

2,601 1 

50 

6,552 

190G-07 „. 

113 

3,030 

65 

8,11-2 

1907-08 

101 

2,n9 

57 

0,482 

1907-08 .. 

114 I 

3,077 

‘GO 

s.osc 

1908-09 





1903-09 

< 

1 




1909-10 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 


190J-10 





1910-11 

1 

1 

i 

1 



1910-11 ,. i 





1911-12 

i 

1 



1911-12 .. j 



, 


1912-13 


! 



1912-13 



1 


1913-14 


i 



1913-14 





1914-15 


1 



1914-15 





1915-10 


! 



1915-lG 





1916-17 


1 



1916-17 





1917-18 


1 

1 

t 

1 

1 



1917-18 .. 

, 

1 
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Table XW— Income-tax hy Tahsi^^i --{Part IV only .)— (coritc^,)*' 


Year. 

Tahsil Mail. 

Tahsil Garautha. 

Ui 

Rb. 

lahsil Motb. 

Under 

Es. 2,000. 

Over 

Rs. 2,000. 

Unilou 1 
Rs. 2,000. 1 

U\ or 

R-. 2,000. 

dor 

2,000. 

Over 

Rs. 2,000. 

Assessees.j 

ca 

Assessees. 

c3 

H 

Assessees. 

M 

cB 

EH 

^ ! 

1 

ifi 1 

o 

rn 

m 1 

ca 

H 

m 

o 

o 

03 

03 

CL) 

03 

01 

1 

i 

M 

ca 

H 

03 

03 

03 

r/3 

03 

03 

03 

03 

Tax. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


o 

o 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 



Rb. 


Rb. 


Rb. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

189G-07 .. 

192 

2,740 

23 

2,123 

1-33 

2,422 

7 

680 

117 

2,211 

16 

1,876 

1807-98 .. 

169 

2,306 

22 

1.987 

126 

1,931 

7 

643 

99 

1,725 

15 

1,531 

1898-99 .. 

189 

2,045 

21 

1,89 3 

12 3 

1 894 


549 

114 

2,001 

17 

1.5S0 

1899-1900.. 

178 

2,627 

21 

1.843 

117 

1,711 

7 

576 

112 

1,953 

15 

1,35.3 

1900-01 .. 

180 

2,650 

22 

1,822 

117 

1.1/'O 

6 

482 

107 

1.963 

12 

1,21 i 

1901-02 ., 

204 

2,928 

23 

1,877 

126 

L.'-80 

5 

403 

ill 

2,093 

11 

1,195 

1902-03 .. 

190 

2,8Cil 

20 

1,601 

126 

1,930 

3 

310 

116 

2,110 

12 

1,211 

1903-01 .. 

40 

1,102 

21 

1,062 


621 

3 

232 

il 

i 

1,400 

12 

1,241 

1901-05 .. 

42 

1,100 

23 

1,804 

23 

• 74 

O 

232 

Ui 

1,3G1 

16 

1,514 

1903-06 .. 

45 

1,211 

23 

1,891 

20 

n3 

3 

205 

44 

1,205 

13 

1 182 

1906-07 .. 

43 

1,187 

21 

1,883 


3! 9 

2 

126 

40 

1,077 

10 

850 

1907-08 .. 

52 

1,529 

23 

1,860- 

13 

i 

' 431 

2 

j 133 

42 

1,103 

' 12 

I 

953 

1908-09 .. 







! 

i 

1 



j 


1909-10 .. 



1 

} 

i i 



i 






1910-11 .. 



i 


f 1 

i 

i 

1 1 



1 



1911-12 .. 




! 


1 

1 

i 



1 



1912-13 .. 



1 



1 

1 



! 

i 



1913-14 .. 






1 

1 


1 

1 


i 

i 

1 


1914-15 .. 






i 


1 



i 


1915-16 .. 











i 


1916-17 .. 













1917-18 .. 



i 



















XXll 


Jhansi District. 


Table XIV— Income-tax by tahsils—Part IV (o7i{2/.)-"(ooncld.). 


Year. 

Tahsi] Lalitpur. 

Year. 

j Tahsil Mahroni. 

Under 

Ra. 2,000. 

Over 1 

Rs. 2,000 

to 1 

o 

cu 

cn ) 

^ 

CO e8 

<3 1 H 

Under 

Ks. 2,000. 

Over 

. Rs. 2,000. 

Assessees. 

e3 

Assessees. 

ee 

1 ^ 

<s 

1 CJ 

w 

□Q 

CD 

1 Oi 

< 

4 

X 

cQ 

EH 

1 

2 

3 

1 4 j 5 

1 

2 

3 

5 




Hs. 

1 1 ' 

j i 



Rs. 


Rs. 

1896-97 

.. 

253 

3,922 

21 ’ 1,575 

- 896-97 .. 

j 110 

1,846 

12 

779 

1897-98 

.. 

254 

3,826 

1 20 1 1,435 

- 897-98 .. 

112 

1,892 

11 

813 

1898-99 


255 

3,827 

15 i 1,0C3 

J 898-99 .. 

111 

1,958 

10 

728 

1899-1900 


246 

3,670 

15 j 1,029 

1899-1900.. 

113 

1,938 

11 

751 

1900-01 

• • 

247 

3,629 

14 j 1,001 

1900-01 .. 

106 

1,869 

10 

622 

1901-02 


2?4 

3,488 

14 i 948 

1901-02 .. 

108 

1,884 

10 

674 

1902-03 


237 

3,498 

13 ' 863 

1902-03 .. 

107 

1,861 

10 

703 

1908-04 

• • 

47 

1,303 

12 1 747 

11903-04 .. 

31 

893 

13 

906 

1904-05 


60 

1,579 

15 ' 1,216 

1J04-0j .. 

23 

864 

13 

894 

1905-06 

•• 

50 

1,336 

19 i 1,517 

1 

1}05-06 .. 

25 

719 

12 

835 

1906-07 

•• 

51 

1,378 

517 11,245 

1106-07 .. 1 

23 

642 

14 

855 

1907-08 

• • 

54 

1,429 

17 : 1,373 

o 

1 

o 

CD 

25 

667 

14 

897 

1908-09 




1 

1108-09 .. 





1909-10 





1109-10 .. 





1910-11 

-. 



j 

\ 

1)10-11 .. 





1911-12 

. . 



' 

l: >11-12 .. 





1912-13 

• • 




L912-13 .. 





1913-14 




1 

L( 13-14 .. 





1914-15 

• • 



' 

L< 14-15 .. 





1915-16 

• • 



1 

.115-16 .. 


j 



1916-17 




1 ^ 

116-17 .. 





1917-18 

•• 



1 

£17-18 .. 


1 

1 









Table XV. — District Board, 


APPENDIX, 


XNlIl 


■fit 
'6 g 




S o Q rH 

CO 05 O O 

t- 4 0,0 ‘iO CO • • • 

«••••••• C^irtT * G<i * * * 

tH 

■-- o O IC lO 00 CO o 

• THaot-ooo>Or-ic^ 

®.CO ^ O 05 (N CO OO 

..* •co'cococococ^coTji'-^ 

05rHCNI05C0i0OC0C0OC2^ CO 00 
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c 

n.2'2 

S’g rt 
72 
< 

ai 

CM^CDJOCO-HooOCDCDCOCOCOJOCOCODt’- 
-tH L- 0 CO CO 0 ■rtl CD L'- JO tH t- <05 lO CO T-1 L- 

gj •Tjl pppp ppppprH^tH ppp^iO ipcM 

P4 (M cm* cm* ci <M* CO CM* CM* CM* (M CO* (M C<f CM CO* CO* CO* JO* 


Total. 

CD 

CM tH CD 0 CO t- CM 'H< tH CO CM t- CM D D5 b- iO ' ’ " ' 

CDOCO'H(COCO<MOOl-COCDOCOLrTO<MrH 
gj p CO p CM p p p p p rH tH P t p L--^ p rji 

02 CO lO* L-* C?5 t'** JO* -hT 10 " CD CD* <35* O* rH* <07 CO* r-' 

*^rHTHrHrHrHrHrHrHrHrHrHrHrHCMCM<M(MCM 

Other 

sources. 

L-- 

<35<MCDPM<M<CMC35Q JO lOGOl'-aDL'-t-CL)"' 
•COCDCOOCO<35JOJOpM<rHM<COCMCOL-rH^“ 

^ CO O rH pCO^M< M<^pPpO^Lppp p rH L- O.- 
^ rH* (M* CM* CM* CM* CM* CM rH* rH* rH CO CM CM* M< jO* CO* CO* CO 

Income. 

Loans. 

C® 


"S 

0 

03 

XO 1 

■THb-a5(MPOOCOpL-CD<35M<M<tHl>-cOr+i^ — 

•COCOCOCOCOCMp(Qb-(35L-(XJt-t-(X)CMrHCl 

.SIhCOOOCOM<M<COCOCOCDM<M<M1jOJOL'~L'-L^ 

K rH 


Other 

taxes. 


COCDiOCDCOCDrHJOCDCOOrHt^lOTHrHOCJj 
„*CMpCDQiOO(MCOCf5<30o<lOJO(X)rHa50'M 
5pO05p^CD0>C0b-C0L'-CDaJCD(3505C0C3505 
rH rH* tH 

Tax on 
houses 
and lands. 

CO '1 

cn . . . 


Octroi. 

CM 

COM<COOJO(MpC0CD0500M<M<t'-rH<5'5CDCM 
•CMCOCOOM<rHCOC-pM<CDJOpM<C35COTHCO 
5p.ppppPppjp05pp<pD5PprH CO 
^ rH* CM* tH* (XT »0* M<* rH* iH cm rH r-T crT itT mT mT M<* CD >0 
rHTHTHrHrHrHrHrHrHT-HrHrHrHTHrHrHrHrH 

Year. 

rH 

1890- 91.. 

1891- 92.. 

1892- 93.. 

1893- 94.. 

1894- 95.. 

1895- 96.. 

1896- 97.. 

1897- 98. . 

1898- 99.. 

1899- 190C 

1900- 01.. 

1901- 02.. 

1902- 03.. 

1903- 04. . 

1904- 05.. 

1905- 06. . 

1906- 07.. 

1907- 08.. 

1908- 09.. 

1909- 10.. 

1910- 11.. 

1911- 12., 

1912- 13.. 

1913- 14.. 

1914- 15.. 

1915- 16,. 

1916- 17.. 

1917- 18.. 










APPENDIX 


XX?11 


Table XVII,— Distribution of Police, 1908. 


M j Serial number. 

Thana. 

Sub-Inspectors. 

Head 

Constables. 

Constables. 

Town. 

<33 


Civil 

Police. 

Armed 

Police 

Civil 

Police. 

Armed 

Police. 

*0 

s 

Road Police 

2 

3 

4 

i 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

i 

City Jhansi 

4 

2 

1 

j 

9 





‘2 

Ba^haira 

1 

1 


T) 

5 


52 

2 

3 

Gbirgaon 

1 

1 


7 

7 

7 

G8 

8 

4 

Garautha 

1 

1 


6 

G 


64 

6 

5 

New Jhansi 

3 

2 

1 

8 

3 


31 

12 

6 

Mau 

2 

1 

1 

Xy 

9 


90 

20 

7 

Moth 

‘j 

1 

1 

6 

10 

5 

G9 

8 

8 

Banpur 

1 

1 

1 

6 

9 


81 

,. 

9 

Bar .. 

1 

1 


0 

6 


54 

,, 

10 

Katera 

1 

1 


0 

6 


30 

, , 

11 

Jakhfjura 

1 

1 

1 

6 

9 


34 

,. 

12 

Lalitpur 

8 

1 


7 



44 

8 

IS 

Mahrojii 

2 

1 


6 

6 

4 

34 

8 

14 

Madaora 

1 

1 

1 

6 

IJ 


39 

2 

15 

Talbobat 

1 

1 


7 

7 

8 

25 

4 

16 

Babiua 

1 

1 

2 

7 

14 


37 

6 

17 

Baragaon 

1 

1 


5 

5 


50 

6 

18 

Birdha 

1 

1 

1 

6 

9 


34 

8 

19 

Mariiat 

1 

1 

1 

6 

9 


31 

4 

20 

Sadar Bazar ., 

2 

X 


3 

,. 



,, 

21 

Uldaii 

1 

1 

2 

4 

10 


*69 

2 

22 

Kakarwai 

1 

1 


4 

4 


41 

4 

28 

Paudwaha .. i 

1 

1 

• • 

4 

4 


53 

8 

24 

Barwa bagar .. 

1 

1 

1 

5 

8 

io 

41 

8 

25 

Lahchura 

1 

1 


C 

G 


49 1 

6 

26 

Kaksa 

1 

1 

2 


12 


47 

8 

27 

Gursarai 

1 

1 

1 

4 

7 

7 

38 

10 

28 

Kricbh 

1 

1 

1 

5 

8 


50 

6 

29 

Kelwara 

1 

1 


6 

G 


21 

2 

30 

Banai 

1 

1 


4 

4 1 


17 

4 

31 

Dudliai 

1 

1 

1 

4 

10 


20 


32 

Girar 

1 

1 


5 

5 1 


18 


33 

Jakbloin 

1 

1 


8 

8 


22 


34 

Nathikhera 

1 

1 

’*1 

4 

7 1 


24 


36 

t Sonjna 

1 

1 

1 

4 

7 


29 

2 


Totiil 

46 

37 

20 

197 

235 

41 

1,382 

162 









XXVlll 


Jhonai District. 


Tahle XVIII. — Education. 



Tot:iL 


Secondary education. 

Primary education. 

Year. 

Schools 

and 

1 Scholars. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

1 Scholars. 


Col¬ 
ie jOS. 

I 

Males. 

jmalos 

Males 

Fe¬ 

males 

Males 

' Fe- 
males. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3 

!> 

10 

1896-97 .. 

123 

4,045 

34 

10 

1 171 

34 

112 

2,860 

,, 

1897-98 .. 

126 

3,969 

79 

10 

1,257 

25 

115 

2,687 

54 

18r'8-99 .. 

135 

4,359 

80 

10 

1,139 

29 

124 

3,195 

51 

1899-1903 

147 

4,754 

118 

11 

1,184 

49 

134 

3,503 

69 

lOOO-Ol .. 

143 

4,497 

90 

10 

1,155 

21 

131 

3,-83 

69 

1901-02 .. 

141 

4,991 

109 

10 

1,252 

4 

129 

3,696 

105 

1902-03 .. 

171 

6,013 

187 

10 

1,282 

9 

IGl 

4,731 

178 

1903-01 .. 

173 

0,271 

229 

11 

1,261 

12 

162 

5,010 

217 

1904-03 .. 

209 

7,093 

66 

10 

341* 

•• 

199 

6,752 

66 

1905-00 .. 

218 

7,452 

641 

10 

858* 

•• 

207 

7,094 

641 

1906-07 .. 

230 

7,593 

481 

10 

421* 

•• 

220 

7,172 

481 

1907- 08 .. 

1908- 09 ,. 

1909- 10 .. j 

1910- 11 .. 

1911- 12 .. 

1912- 13 .. 

1313-14 .. 

1914- 15 .. 

1915- 10 .. 

1916- 17 .. 

1917- 18 .. 

235 

j 

1 

8/201 

t 

395 

10 

1 

1 

j 

1 

731* 

1 


225 

i 

1 

i 

7,470 

i 

1 

i 

i 

395 


* Excluding primary classea of secondary schools which are shown under 
•f Primary Education.*' 
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LIST OF SCHOOLS. 1908. 


Tahsil. 

Darga na. 

jjocality. 

Class. 

Average 

attend¬ 





ance. 


A .— Seoondani. 



Jhaiisi 

\ Jhansi 

Jhansi, Mao- 

Anglo-Verna¬ 

377 

Do. 

; 

Do. 

(lonncll High 
School. 

I Jhansi 

cular Bccon li¬ 
ar} school. 
Verna c n 1 a r 

137 

Do. 

Do. 

1 Barwa Sagar. 

sec.on dary. 
Ditto 

47 

Garautha . . 

Garautlia .. 

1 Gnrsarai .. 

Ditto 

50 

INlau 

Mail 

! JN J a u 

Ditto 

, 109 

Jliaiisi 

B.—P 

Jhansi 

Laljiiia 

Upper primary. 

1 44 

Do. 

Do. 

Daragaon . . 

Ditto 

70 

MoUi 

IMoth 

Moth 

Ditto 

89 

Do. 

Do. 

Chirgaon .. 

Ditto 

138 

Do. 

Do. 

Lraclih 

Ditto 

51 

Do. 

Do.- 

Punciih 

Ditto 

40 

Do. 

)o. 

Jvarg.iwan.. 

Ditto 

54 

I V_). 

Do. 

li.ikwaii 

Ditto 

23 

Garaiitlia . . 

Garautlia .. 

Garautlia .. 

I >jtto 

45 

Do. 

Do. 

I Pandwaha.. 

I^Hto 

45 

Do. 

Do 

I Ihimou 

Ditto 

40 

INIau 

Mail 

I Sia ori 

Ditto 

57 

Do. 

Do. 

! Uldan 

Ditto 

34 

Do. 

Do. 

Sakrar 

Ditto 

45 

J harihii 

Jhansi 

Pipci Bazar 

Upper primary 

36 

Mail 

Mail 

Pan' :.i: 

iiiunic i p a 1 
Board. 

i 

Ditto 

80 

Do. 

Do. 

Mai: 

Ditto .. , 

84 

Jliaii bJ 

Jhansi 

Barwa Sagar. 

liower primary 

81 

Do. 

Do. 

Daphaira .. 

Ditto 

42 

Do. 

Do. 

Palar 

Ditto 

23 

Do. 

Do. 

Dhamna .. 

Ditto 

13 

Do. 

Do. 

Raksa 

Ditto 

19 

Do. 

Do. 

Jauri 

Ditto 

19 

Do. 

Do. 

Simra 

Ditto 

13 

Do. 

Do. 

Mondai 

Ditto 

28 

Moth 

Moth 

Kuniharra.. 

Ditto 

24 

Do. 

Do. 

Talaur 

Ditto 

17 

Do. 

Do. 

Bahari ,. j 

Ditto 

23 

Do. 

Do. 

Semri 

Ditto 

22 

Do. 

Do. 

Baral 

Ditto 

37 

Do. 

Do. 

Bel 111 an 

Ditto .. 

17 

Do. 

Do. 

Baghaira ., 

Ditto 

22 

Do. 

Do. 

Pipra 

i itto 

17 

Do. 

Do. 

Ivamharia,. 

Ditto 

16 

Do. 

Do. 

Pahargaoii 

Ditto 

20 

Do. 

Do. 

Nari . . i 

Ditto 

9 

Do. 

Do. 

Atarsuan .. ' 

Ditto 

20 

Garautlia .. 

Garaiitha .. 

Oursarai .. | 

Ditto 

66 

-Do. 

Do. 

Quraiya ,. j 

i 

Ditto 

18 












Jlianai proper—(coHii>i!£0rf). 


XXX 


Jhansi District 


LIST OF SCHOOLS, 3 908— 


Pargana. 


Locality. 


Average 

attend¬ 

ance. 


Garautha 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 ) 0 . 

Do. 


Garautha 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


rriainda .. 
±\ioti Katra 
Kakarwai .. 
Bhadarwara 
Ikrtil 
Dhihkai 
Siinardha .. 
Khnraiira .. 
ICurc'lita 
Sutta 
Garvvai 
Diiiurai 
Aioui 

Lidliaura ,. 


Lower primary i 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto .. 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Man 

Man 

Baragaon .. 

Ditto 

Do. 

I>o. 

GLiat Kotra 

Ditto 

Do. 

Do. 

P;ichwara .. 

Ditto 

Do. 

Do. 

Rowan 

Ditto . . 

Do. 

Do. 

Bain our i .. 

Ditto ' . . ' 

Do. 

Do. 

Itail 

Ditto 

Do. 

Do. 

Akbco 

• Ditto 

Do. 

Do. 

Pa Ira 

Ditto 

Do. 

Do. 

Bhadarwara 

Ditto 

Do. 

Do. 

Chhurara .. 

Ditto 

Do. 

Do. 

Ma gar pur .. 

Ditto 

Do 

Do. 

Madarwans 

Ditto 

Do. 

Do. 

Dhawakhar 

Ditto 

Do. 

Do. 

Khadarka .. 

Ditto 

Do. 

Do. 

Ratosa 

E itto 

Do-. 

Do. 

Mail 

Ditto 

Do. 

Do. 

Lohari 

Ditto 

Jhansi 

Jhansi 

Teudo 

Lower primary 
(aided). 

Do. 

Do. 

K o n c h a 
Bhaiiwan. 

Ditto 

Do. 

Do. 

Bar(dita 

Ditto .. j 

1 Do. 

Do. 

Parichha 

Ditto .. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ainbabai 

Ditto .. ! 

Do. 

Do. 

Garhmau .. 

Ditto .. 1 

Do. 

Do. 

Baidora 

Ditto 

Do. 

Do. 

Chhapra ,, 

Ditto .. 1 

Do. 

Do. 

Guaoli 

Ditto .. j 

Do. 

Do. 

Bithri 

Ditto 

Do. 

Do. 

Kha j r a h a 
Buzurg. 

Ditto 


Kuniiar 
Naiid khas.. 
Parsa 

DkaKarwara 

Bira 

Rupa Dhamna 
Magarwara 
Sijari khurd 







Jhansi ^ro^ev~--{eoncluded). 
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LIST OF SCHOOLS, 100S~[co}itinued). 


Tahsil. 

Pargana. 

Locality. 

Class. 

1 Average 
attciid- 
1 anco. 

1 

Garautha .. 

Garautha .. 

Siiigar 

Lower Primary, 

19 

Do. 

Do. 

Bhasnch 

Ditto 

IG 

i Do. 

Do. 

Pasora 

Ditto 

! 10 

Do. 

Do, 

Parsna 

Ditto 

10 

Do. 

Do. 

Najera 

j Ditto 

i 12 

Do. 

Do. 

Ifaibatpura.. 

I Lower Primary 
(aided). 

-10 

Do. 

Do. 

P>achhch 

1 Ditto 

9 

Do. 

Do. 

Riyan 

Ditto 

19 

Do. 

Do. 

Asta 

Ditto 

12 

Jhansi 

Jhansi 

Rani’s palace 
Jhansi. 

Lower Primary, 
mu 11 i c i p al 
hoard. 

01 

Do. 

Do. 

Raid-Raj I,. 

Lower Primary, 
aided by 
m u n i c i pal 
board. 

37 

Do. 

Do. 

Baid-Raj 11 

Ditto 

40 

Do. 

Do. 

Khatariana.. 

Ditto 

49 

Do. 

Do. 

Purani Kot- 
wali. 

Ditto 

60 

Do 

Do. 

Halwai Bazar 

Ditto 

4G 

Do 

Do. 

Jamiriai .. 

Ditto 

30 

Man 

Mau 

Diwan ji-ka- 
purwa. 

Ditto 

28 

Do. 

Do. 

Aliyai 

Ditto 

23 

Do. 

Do. 

G a d h u r i a 
Ganj. 

Ditto 

14 

Do. 

Do. 

Shco Ganj .. 

Ditto 

19 

Do. 

Do. 

Mau 

Girls’ Lower 

Primary. 

17 

Do. 

Do. 

Katera 

Lower Primary, 
supported by 
the Raja. 

36 

Jhansi 

Jhansi 

Jhansi 

Training class.. 

6 










Lalitpur Sab-division. 


XXXll 


Jltansi District. 


LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1908—{contimied). 



1 

j Tah-il. Pargana. 

i 

Locality. 

Class. 

Average 

attend¬ 

ance. 


i 

A. — Secondary, 



( 

Lalitpur .. Lalitpur .. I 

Lalitpur .. 

Aiig] o-V c r n a- 

GO 

1 

1 


cular. 


1 

Do. .. 1 Talbeliat .. i 

Talbehat .. 

Mid die-Ve r n a- 

34 


i 


cular. 


1 

Malironi .. Mahroni .. 

]\Iahroni 

J^itto 

35 

1 

1 Lalitpur .. Lalitpur .. ' 

Lalitpur 

AJiddbi-Ve r n a- 

127 

1 



cular (niuni- 


1 

; B .— Primary. 

eipal School ) 


% 

( Lalitpur 

.laklilon 

Upper Primary, 

44 


Do. 

Dehvara 

Ditto 

33 


Do. 

Thanwarali.. 

Ditto 

2G 


Do. 

Khaiuria .. 

Ditoo .. ■ 

36 


Lalitpur.. •{ Ban si 

3>ansi 

Ditto 

47 


Do. 

Jakhaiira .. 

Ditto 

42 


1 Talbcihat . . 

Kavesra 

l)itto 

2b 


1 I\>. 

I’uia kabin.. 

Ditto 

37 


L Balabehat .. 

Pali 

J > 1 tto 

51 


r P)a>ipur 

P»a,npur 

1 )itto 

54 


1 Do. 

Bar 

Ditto 

4b 


! Malironi 

Kuiucudhi.. 

Ditto 

34 

J 

Mahroni.. -j Do. 

Gurha 

Ditto 

23 


Madaora .. 

N‘irhat 

Ditto 

40 

1 

1 Do. 

Madaora .. 

I)itto 

75 

! 

1-1 

1 Do. 

Soiirai 

’Ditto 

28 

5 

f Lalitpur 

Satarwans .. 

Lower Prima ry, 

11 

1 

Do. 

Birdlia 

Ditto 

25 


Do. 

IMasora khurd 

Dit to 

14 


Do. 

Kajwara 

Ditto 

10 


Do. 

Silgan 

Ditto 

17 


Do. 

('ll an dr an .. 

Ditto 

20 


Ban si 

Gursora 

Ditto 

10 


Do. 

Pipra 

Ditto 

21 


Do. 

Baroda Swanii 

Ditto 

29 


Talbehat .. 

Budoni .. 

Ditto 

19 


Do. 

Siron kalan 

I Ditto 

22 


Lalitpur.. -{ P)o. 

Bhuchcra 

Ditto 

17 


Do.* 

Kotra 

Ditto 

23 


Do. 

Bijrotha 

Ditto 

13 


Do. 

Ba n g a w n 

Ditto 

11 



kalan. 




Do. 

Pura Birdha 

DiUo 

13 


Do. 

Baniorisar.. 

Ditto 

14 


Do. 

Talbehat .. 

Ditto 

69 


Balabohat.. 

Doiigra Kalan 

Ditto 

18 


Do. 

Bant 

Ditto 

14 


Do. 

Pirprai 

Ditto ., ’ 

23 


r Banpur 

l^atha 

Lower Primary, 

12 


Mahroni.. -5 Do. 

Sindwaha ,. 

Ditto 

22 


C r>o. 

Chinglawan 

Ditto 

14 









Lai itpur j^ub-division— (r o icludedy. 
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LIST OF schools; 100^—{cojicIuJ ed). 


1 




A v<‘rago 

Tahsil. 

Pargana. 

Locality. 

Class. 

attend- 

1 


• 


ancc. 


r 

Banpur 

Bhailoni Suba 

Lower primary, 

13 



Do. 

Jarauli 

Ditto 

20 



Do. 

Dooron 

t dtto 

31 


Do. 

Mirchwara . . 

Ditto 

7 


Do. .. i 

Maranli 

Ditto 

10 



Do. .. 1 

KeDawan 

Ditto 

17 

I\[ahroni.. ^ 


Mahroni .. | 

( hhapchol .. 

Ditto 

P2 



Do. .. 1 

Bhondhi 

Ditto 

16 



Do. 

INIahroni 

Ditto 

51 



Madaora .. 

Guna 

Ditto 

20 



Do. 

Dongra Khurd 

Ditto 

14 



Do. 

1 Saidpnr 

Ditto 

,is 



Do. 

1 Sarhnmar 

Ditto 

22 


L 

Do. 

: Parol 

Ditto 

14 

• 

r 

Lalitpur .. 

Danni .. ! 

Lower Primary, 

15 





aided. 




Do. 

Baroda 

Ditto 

13 



Do. 

Jiron 

Ditto 

15 

Tjalitpur,. - 


Do. 

Seoui Kalan.. 

Ditto 

14 



Do. 

1 T’aroria 

Ditto 

15 



Do. 

Jijiawan 

Ditto 

13 

1 


Bansi 

Alupnr 

Ditto 

12 



Balabchat .. 

Balabchat 

Ditto 

15 


j f Baupur .. Lalwari .. i Ditto ,, 13 

j Do. .. Gadiaiia .. j Ditto .. 14 

r^o. .. ITdaipara .. j Ditto •• 14 

j Mahroni.. ^ Do. .. Kuangaon .. Ditto .. 11 

i Mahroui .. Mainwara .. Ditto .. 14 

Madaora Patna .. Ditto .. 18 

Do. .. [ Madanpur .. j Ditto 

f Lalitpur .. i Lalitpur .. English Mission 12 
[ I Sfd-iool. 

Do. .. ! Do. .. Boys’ School, 31 

I I a i d G d by 

! munic i p a 1 

I board. 

I Do. .. I Do. .. Mission Scdiool 15 

I I for Girls. 

Lalitpur.. Do. Do. .. Mission Girls 22 

School aided 
by the dis¬ 

trict board. 

Do. ,. Do. ., Model Girls’ 36 

School. 

Do. .. Do. .. Training class 6 

Bansi .. Pipra .. Girls’ School 10 

1 (aided). 

Talbohit .. Talbehat Ditto .. 24 

> 1 • C Mahroni .. ^ Mahroni .. Ditto .. 10 

\ Mahroni.. ^ Madaora .. Madaora .. Ditto .. 21 




XXXIV 


Jhansi District. 


ROADS 1908. 


(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

M 

(Vi) 

(vii) 

(Vlll) 

(ix) 

(X) 

(xi) 


A.—PkOV llsCIAL. 


Giiwnporo, Jhansi and Saugor trunk road, Lalitpur 
section. 

Jhansi to Sipri trunk road 
,, Gwalior 
Khande Rao gate road 
Datia gate roid 
Lachhmi gate road 
Baragaon gate road 
Chirgaon station road 
Moth station road 
Punchh station road 


Total 

B.~ Local. 

1. — First-class roaas, )7ietalled, bridged and drained throughout. 

(i) Lalitpur to i\Iahroni .. 

(li) Railway feeder to Talbehat station 

(iii) ,, „ Jakhlon ,, 

(iv) ,, „ Lalitpur 

(v) Mahroni to Madaora .. 

(Vi) Clursarai to Garaiitha.. 

(vii) IMau to Tikam .'aril 
(viii) Baragaon Garautha road, vide iv (vi) 


Tota 1 


II.^ First-class roads, metalled, parttoliy bridged and drained, 

(i) Jhansi to Nowgong 

(ii) ,, station 

(iii) Sukhnai branch 

(iv) Mau to Orai 

(v) Grautha 

(vi) Ratosa to Bokhara 

(vii) Moth to Samthar 
(viii) Mau to Punchh 
(ix) Chirgaon to Bhander 
(x) Babina railway feeder road 


Miles. 

fur. 

71 

6 

5G 

2 

14 

0 

30 

4 

1 

p, 

1 1 

2 

' 1 

1 

1 2 

6 

1 0 

3 

i ^ 

4 

1 0 

i 

2 

1 

j 180 

1 

2 (> 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

5 

15 

4 

8 

0 

5 

4 

20 

0 

90 

1 

47 

3 

3 

4 

0 

3 

0 

7 

0 

4 

10 

5 

1 

1 

43 

4 

3 

4 

1 

4 

112 

7 


Total 






















APPENDIX. 


XXXV 


ROADS, D,08. 


Ill — Second-class roadsy unmetalled, bridged and draiiied 
throughout, 

(i) Mau to Garautlia 

(ii) H Rupa Dhamna 

(iii) Baiiipur to Siaori 

(iv; Barwa Sagar railway feeder road 

(v) Raiiipur railway feeder road 

(vi) Babiua to Sirasghat .. 

(vii) Jliansi to Unao 
(viii) Lalitpur to Durjanpiir 

(ix) Pali 

(x) „ Gugarwara 

(xi) Talbehat to Sirasghat 

(xii) Gugarwara to Baiipiir 

(xiii) Bijiotha railway feeder road 

(xiv) Delwara ,, ,, 

(xv) Dndhai to Dhaiirra Railway I'ecdcr road .. 

(xvi) Jakhaura feeder road 

(xvii) Talbehat Pura road, vdth branch from Tlingora 
Na tliikhera. 


Total 


IT.— Jfourlh-class roads, nnmctalled banked, pratially bridged 
and drained. 

(i) Dur]anpara to Rajgliat 

(ii) Madaora to Madanpiir .. 

(iii) Baitgaria to Balabohat and l’ii',;hat 

(iv) Betna to Jakhlon 

(v) Pura to Karauniaghat 

(vi) Baragaon to Moti Kaira, uidt' I (viii) 

(vii) Gursarai to Suiyidiiagar 
(viii) Laiitpur to Jakhlon .. 

(ix) Moth to Bahander 

(x) Hissar khurd to Serwans 

(xi) Gugarwara to Kclgawan 

(xii) Mahroiii to Banpur 
(xiii) Bar to Hazari ghat .. 


Total 


M iU'S. 

fur. 

23 


2 


7 


1 

4 

i 


14 


7 

.. 

2 


13 

2 

12 

2 

B 

4 

9 

4 

d 

,, 

i 

4 

4 

G 

1 

. . 

15 

4 

127 

G 


11 

8 

12 


17 

, . 

13 

2 

3 


25 

,, 

15 

,. 

13 

1 

12 

4 

8 


18 

2 

8 

4 

13 

* • 

1G4 

7 


V, — Sifth-class roads, cleared, partially bridged and drained. 


(i) JhaiiBi to Baidora 
Gi) ,, Orchha 

(lii) ,, Bhagwantpura 


18 .. 

1 4 

2 4 




xxxvi 


Jltdiisi Districts 


HOADS, 1908. 


V.— Bifth-dass rcaisy cleared^ partiallij bridged arid 
drained, —(coiitludecl). 

(iv) "liabina to Balanpur .. 

(v) Jvloih to Guraiirai 

(vi) Gar.iutha to Kakarwai .. ^ 

(vii) ,, Iskil .. .. . 

(viii) Nipaii to Kedartai 

(ix) ^’liirgaon to Guraarai 
(x) Ivotra to the GursiJrai Saiyidiiag.tr road 
(xi) j’uiiclih to Nari 
(xii) Ibnigra tho Eraclili .. 

(xiii) Mail to Bonda 
(xiv) ,, Bokhara and LGcjiora. .. 

(xv) Itaiiipiu' to Ghughua 
(xvi) Mau to Churara 
(xvii) Ihiniutig.ir to’I’alaur 
(xvjii) ."^Inins] to lihaiidor .. 

(xix) r.hitaura to Dugara.. 

(xx) jkidanpur to Ainbaliai 

(xxi) Aniliahai to MawaiOird 
(xxii^ Soklinai liridgo to Gan i}})nra 

(xxiii) Mau to Ghat Bain hur.i 
(xxiv) I ski 1 to Dili kailJi 

(xxv) Itanipiir road station to Nowgaiig road 
(xxvi) Liilitpur to-lakhaura 
(xxvii) Bansi to Ba.npuc 
(xxviii) ,, .Takliaura .. 

(''xix) '-Palbehat to dakhaura 
(xxx) Jakhanra to Itajghat 

(xxxi) ISIahroni to Karliat .. .. . 

(xxxiii) N.ir liat to Didouia .. 

(xxxxii) Kliitvvans to Saidpur 
( XX jv) iku'ichlia railway station feeder 


Miles, lur. 


lb .. 
17 4 

9 .. 


24 .. 

1 4 

7 4 

3G .. 

0 .. 
3 .. 

12 

G .. 
11 i 
10 . . 
15 .. 

20 . . 


5 

lO 


4 

17 

22 

9 

14 
12 
IB 
If) 

15 
J 


Total 


405 


VI. — S‘xth-da'is roadt cleared qhIij, 


(i) Barwa Sugar to Dhainna .. 11 

(ii) Gluirari, Thakurpura and Dhukwan 9 

(iii) Tankori Nibi road .... 16 

(i?) Garwai to Ivakarwai . . .. 7 

(v) Mark nan to Dugara ., * ,. lO 

(vi) Arjar to Sakrar .... 3 

(vii) Ghat Lachui-a to Sijari .. 3 

(viii) Katera to Bangra .... 5 

(ix) Man to Uldan .... 11 








Al‘PENl)l)i. 


xxxvii 


EPADS, 1908. 



yj.— SiJiih-class roada, cleared —(concluded). 

Miles, fnr. 

(x) Baghaira-Ghuraiya road 

4 


(xi) Jakhaura-Kotra road .. 

5 

•• 

(xii) Mahr oni to Jagara 

16 


(xiii) Madaora to Soujna 

12 

•• 

(xiv) Jakhlon to Khitwans .. 


4 

(xv) Malioli to Ainjliaragliat 

5 

•• 

(xvi) Doii'jra to Burliuinar .. 

14 

•• 

(xvii) Bimthari to (.’hirgaou .. 

2 

4 

(xviii) Kanpura to Bamori 

4 

4 

(xix) Bamori to Jalandhar via Sonrai .. 


•• 

(xx) Aladaora to Girar 

21 

•• 

(xxi) Bant to Jahazpur 

3 

•• 

(xxii) Jakhlon to Dhourra 

8 

•• 

(xxiii) Dudliai to Maholi 

(i 

•• 

(xxiv) Paron to Churaoni 

8 

4 

Total 

210 

•• 

VII.—Forest roads. 



(i) Ghisauli to Dhukwan ,. 

i 5 


(ii) Raipur to Sourai .. .. .. .. 

3 


(iii) Ilaraspur to Cbhipai aud Lalaiin 

6 


(iv) Baroda Dang to Tenta and Scmra Dang 

6 


(v) Saipura Muuzabta to Dcogarh .. 

7 


(vi) Bant to Balabehat via Morari 

13 


(vii) Morari to Dhojari (Retghat) 

10 


(viii) Bamori Banaa to Morari 

5 


(ix) Maholi to Kanpura .. .. .. .. j 

5 

-• 

Total .. 1 

GO .. 

Grand TOTAL 

1,351 

2 











xxxvm 


Jhanai District 


FERRIES, 1908. 


River. 

Ferry. 

Village. 

Tahsil. 

Manage¬ 

ment. 

Income 
Average of 





3 years. 






Rs. 

/ 

Erachh 

Erachh 

Moth 

Diet riot 

1.53 




Board. 



Kukagaon 

Kukagiion 

Do. 

Do. .. 

30 


I\Taiiikpura .. 

Manikpura .. 

Do. 

Do. .. 

47 


Bhannra 

Bhaunra 

Do. 

Do. .. 

60 

t 

Ramnagar 

Ramnagar 

Do. 

Do. .. 

225 


Harchta 

Barohta 

Jhausi .. 

Do. .. j 

437 


Tilehta 

Tilehta 

Do. 

Do- .. j 

95 

ea 

Nohat 

Noll at 

Do. 

Do. .. 

2,283 

PQ 

Dhikauli 

Dhikauli .. j 

Garautha 

Do. .. 

49 


. M.inahari 

Sail*wans .. j 

Lalitpur,. 

Do. .. 1 

19 


S('oni 

Sconi .. 1 

Do. .. 

Do. .. 

37 


Kaj'^liat 

Ram pur a .. i 

i 

Do. .. 

Do. .. 

24 


Ivisalwans 

1 

Kisalwans 

Do. .. 

Do. .. 

' 21 


Basinan 

Basman 

Do. .. 

Do. .. ^ 

43 


1 Sii’an 

Kax:)ror 

Do. .. 

1 Do. .. i 

2S 

> 

\ Suren 

Karosra 

Do. .. 

Do. .. i 

58 

Jamni 

1 Amghat 

KMgawaii 

Mahroni 

Do. ' 

15 

. ( 

Pindarghat .. 

) 

Pindar and 

Do. .. 

Do. . . 

1 9 


Ranigarh. 



1 


) 

. Lahcbura 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 1 

Lahehura 

1 

Man 

Do. .. 

39 













APPENDIX. 


XXXIX 


POST OFFICES, 1903. 


Tahsil. 

Pargana. 

Office. 

Class, 

/ 

/ 

Jbansi 



Hoad ofijce. 

\ 


Cantonme;it 

.. 

.. 

Sub-ofticc. 



City 



Ditto. 



Railway station 

-• 


Ditto, 



Sadar Bazar 

. - 


Ditto. 



Sipri Bazar 



Branch ollice. 



Orcliba gate 



Ditto. 

JUausi .. 

.Than si 

Ambabai 

.. 

.. 

Ditto. 


1 

Babina 



Ditto. 


i 

Baidora 

.. 

. • 

Ditto, 



Ba ragaon 



Ditto. 



Barwa Sagar 



Ditto. 



Dhukwaii 

.. 


Ditto. 



Raksa 



Ditto. 

\ 

\ 

Parichha 



Ditto. 

/ 

/ 

Man 


.. 

Siib-ofbce. 



Ghat Kotra 

.. 


Brauch office. 



Ghat Lahehura 


• • 

Ditto. 



Kotra 



Ditto. 

Mau 

Mau .. < 

Pandwaha 



Ditto. 



Rampur 



Ditto. 



Siaori 



Ditto, 



Uldan 

.. 

.. 

Ditto, 


\ 

\ Sakrar 

• • 

• • 

Ditto, • 

Tori Fatch- 

Tori Fatheh- 

Tori Fatchpur 


.. 

Ditto. 

pur 

pur. 







1 Garautha 



Sub-office. 

Garautha .. ( 

^ Garautha .. / 

V N 

Kakarwai 


• • 

Branch office. 


1 

\ Gursarai 


• • 

Ditto. 




xl 


Jhaitsi District. 


POST-OPFIOBS, im—(concluded). 


Tah&il. 

1 Pargaua. 


Office. 


1 Class. 


1 

Moth 



Sub-office. 

i 

1 

Chirgaon 


•• 

Ditto. 

, 

Moth .. 

Moth ./ 

Brachli 

Puiichh 

Baghaira 


-• 

Branch office. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 



Talaur 

.. 


Ditto. 

Patiri state 


Sonagir 



1 Ditto. 

j 

Do 

. . 

Soonda 



I Ditto. 

SamUiar state 

•• 

Amra 



DiUo. 

Do. 


Sainthar 



Ditto. 

Indoia 

i 

A lam pur 


•• 

Ditto. 

/ 

Lalitpuc 

Lalitpur 


•• 

Sub-office, 


Do. 

Birdha 



Blanch office. 


Do. 

Jakhlon 



Ditto. 


Do. 

Kelwaj'ii 


.. 1 

Ditto. 


Do. 

Kliajuria 


i 

1 )itto. 

Lalitpur .. 

Bansi 

Bail si 

•• 

•• 

Ditto. 


Do. 

Bar 


•• ' 

Ditto. 


Do. 

Jakhaura 


• • 

Ditto. 


Talbehat 

Talbehat 


' 

Sub-office. 


Do. 

Nathikhora 

.. 


Branch office. 

V 

Balabehat 

Niirhat 


•* 1 

Ditto. 

Do. 

Piprai 


i 

Ditto. 


Banpur 

Banpur 


•• 

Ditto. 

1, 

Mahroni 

Mahroni 


• • ( 

Sub-officc, 

1 i 

Mabroui .. | 

Do. 

Sonjna 

•• 

- 

Branch office. 


Madaora 

Madaora 

•• 

•• 

Ditto. 

: 1 

; 1 

Do. 

Girar 


.. 1 

Ditto. 

' 1 

Do. 

Madanpnr 

•• 

*• 1 

Ditto. 







APPENDIX 


xli 


MARKETS, 1908. 


Sub-divisiou. 


Pargana and 
tahsil. 


Bazar. 


J lin 11 si 


Cattle mart, Jhansi 
town. 

Baragaon .. 

Siinthari .. 

Barwa Sagar 
Babina 
Palar 
Jarbo 
Ijidhora 
Jbausi 

Cattle mart, I\lau town 


I' 

> ; 

: 1 


J ha nsi proper ^ | Alan 


j Mau town Bazar 
! Dbora 
I 'J’aktoli 
j Bbaupiira .. 

I Patha 
I Cbburara 
Baragaon .. 
Bahadarwara 
Akseo 

Bainhori .. 

' Dhawakhar 
i Dhamna Paik 
I Rora 
j Re wan 
. Siaori 
J Pirtliipnra.. 

I Kakv.'ara 
j I’acliwara .. 

Pa Ira 
j Sijaro 
j Itatosa 
j Nota 
Hati 
llldan 

I Dcori Singhpura, aCias 
j Rumpur. 


Kagar 

Katcra 

, Magarpur .. 
Pabari Buzurg 
Ijohari 


iMarkot days. 


Monday and Thurs¬ 
day. 

Monday. 

Saturday, 

Friday. 

Wednesday. 

Sun da 3'. 

Wi'diiesda \ . 

TTiday. 

Daily. 

Sunday and Satui. 

day. 

I)aily. 

Wcdnesdfj}-. 

Monday. 

Thurfc'day. 

Tuesday. 

Satnrda\. 

Friday. ‘ 

Monday. 

Do. 

Tliiirsda.}. 

Tuesda y . 

Sunday. 

Satur day. 

Thursday. 

Tupsda y. 

Friday. 

Bunda} 

Wednesday 

Saturday. 

Do. 

Monday. 

Satui day. 

Friday. 

Tuesday. 

Sunday Monday, 
Wednesday and 
Friday. 

Friday. 

Tuosdav. 

Do. 

Sunday. 

Monday. 


Garautba 


I 


Sia 

Ivakarwai .. 
Kuraitha ., 
Bhadarwara 
Singar 
Bamor 
’ Biyan 
Iskil 
Garwai 

Khairokhar 
I, Dhanaura .. 


Wednesday. 

9’uesday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday, 

Monday. 

Saturday. 

P'riday. 

Sunday. 

Tuc'sdayand Thurs¬ 
day. 

Mondny. 

Tuesday. 









xlii 


Jhansi Dibtrict, 


MARKETS, 1908—(coniiw-cd). 


Sub-diviBioii. 

1 Targana. 

Bazar. 

Islarkct. 

1 

i 

r i 

f 

Turka Lahchura 

Monday and Thurs- 


1 



day. 


1 


Bararu 

Saturday. 


1 


Moti Katra 

Monday. 


: 1 


Garautha .. 

T'uosday.* 


1 


Gurha 

Monday. 




Markuan .. 

Tuesday. 




Aioiii 

Sunday and Thurs- 


Garautha— 



da,y. 



(con':luded) 


Baiidwaha.. 

Saturday. 


1 


Lidliaura .. 

Do. 




Birpura 

Sunday. 




Nunar 

Friday. 




Sarsaiiida .. 

Saturday. 




Guraarai 

Wednesday and 





Satnrdav. 

•Jhansi - {con- 

i 

L 

Baraii 

Sa-turda v. 

clutU d). i 







r 

Moth 

Wednssday and 




Punchh 

Sunday. 

Wedn esda-Y, 






Er hh 

Monday and Thurs- 






duv. 





i’a: rgaoii.. 

Saturday’. 





Bakwaii 

'riiursday. 



Moth ..<( 

Sunaria 

Monday. 



] 

Rampur 

Sunday. 




Talaur 

Saturday. 





Chir^aon .. 

Monda.y'^and Thurs¬ 






day. 




1 

Simri 

I’T'iday. 





Bipra 

Thursday. 


L 

1 

Bilahti Khot 

Monday. 



Bansi 

Wednesday and 

( 

Bansi 



Saturday. 



1 

Jakhaura 

Thursday. 




Nanora 

Tuesday. 



r 

T>- 

Piprai 

Tuesday. 



Balabuliat -j 

Ha labi'liat. , , 

Pali 

Monday. 

Sunday. 



/ 

Doii^ra Kuhui 

Do.'* 

Ijalitpuv Sub¬ 
division. ^ 


r 

Talbehat .. 

Monday and Friday 


Talbehat 


Birdha 

Pura Kalan 

Saturday. 

Sunday. 





Chuugi 

Tuesday. 




r 

Lalitpur 

Wednesday and 




Saturday. 





Thanwara .. 

Sund tyy 





Lagoii 

Monday. 



Lalitpur 


Sairwans .. 

Friday. 




Barod 

Monday. 





Jakhlon 

Sunday. 





Birdha 

Monday. 



i 

Khajuria ,. 

Thursday. 






Appendix. 


MABKETS, 1908—(co»tfZ«d«d), 


Pargana. 


l\Iarkot. 


Mabroui 


/ Mahroni 


Banpur 


Madaora 


Mahroni 

Kumendhi 

Gurha 

Banpur .. 
Ougarwara 
Kolgawan 
Bar 

Bindwaba 

Saidpur 
Narhat 
Madaora.. 
Dongra Kalan 
j Soura i 


Monday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Sunday. 

Tuesday. 

Do. 

Monday 

Friday. 

Sunday. 

Saturday. 

Thursday, 

Friday. 

Do. 

Monday. 





Jfiansi District. 


xliv" 


FAIRS. 



• 

I 


Date. 

Average 

Tahsil. 

Pargana. 

village. 

Name of fair. 

atten¬ 

dance. 




( 

1 about 12th 

A 

1 

Mau 

Roiii 

Kcclar Nath ka ) 

January. 

[- 3,003 

/ 



mcla. ) 

11 Layt d ly of 




( 

Asarh (J uly). 

l) 

Mau.. / 

1 

Do. 

Katcra .. 

Jalbobar 

12tb of Bhadon 
Budi, about 

1,000 




• 

IdLh Soptom- 
bor. 


\ 

Do. 

Mau 

Do. 

Ditto 

7,000 

/ 

/ 

' Moth 

Moth 

Kalinori talab 

Dud of Marcsh. 

1,500 



ka me la. 



Do. 


Gauesbji ka 

iibout 3rd April. 

000 

Moth J 

[ Do. 

Nandlrhas. 

mcla. 

Mahadcoji ka 

About 15th I'ob 

1,000 

\ 

' Do. 

Dll awn r .. 

mela. 

Bitla Dcbi ka 

ruary. 

x\bout Ibth 

280 


V 

Talbc'liat.. 


mda 

April. 

1 

't’cdboliat.. 

IMr Saliib ka 

iHiadori Badi 

3,000 

D‘o. .. 

Kotra 

locJa. 

lith (Augii.st). 



CoDcl D.iba .. 

Chait B*di 

1,450 


1 .Do. .. 

bawa 


(Marcli) 1th. 


1 Ncni Nath 

Kartik Budi {Dc- 

700 


i .. 


1 

tob(r) Loth. 


Lalil- \ 

Ha jpura .. 

Jliumar Nath.. 

1 Tin. gun Jbidi 

1.750 

pur. 




(Pd ruary) 



Do. .. 



1 1th. 



Hajgbat. . 

Madua Tor .. 

A.duLu Budi 

1,800 

\ 




(No\ ember) 
1511). 


Mabron 

i; 

barol .. 

Pan dun, n ka 

P.ai.'akh Sudi 

500 


j 


mcla. 

i;>th (about 



1 



2oth May). 




Appendix, 


xlv 


Ban:jo. 


Jhansi / 


GOVEENMENT POEESTS. 


Targana. 

Name of villago. 

Area. 

Description. 


Bahina 

1,21B‘G2 

Bund and forest. 


Bagha-ura .. 

472•29 



Bangiiwan.. 

681-80 



Barora 

198*47 



Diikhwan .. 

508-63 



Ganoshpura 

113*20 



Ghisauli .. 

286-16 



Bahar Thakurpur 

i,oy/*G8 



Mankua 

228*75 

Bund. 


Manpur 

195*85 


Nohra 

378-Yl 



Birth ipura 

269*22 



Pura 

283-11 



Basina 

304-01 



Basoi 

135*29 

Blind and hill. 


San>ar 

651*28 

Jhansi .. / 

Sikar 

151*50 

Forest. 


Siniaria 

168-09 

Bund. 


Scinra Bari 

225*00 


Snkhwan .. , . 

1,243-83 



Thakurpura 

Koti 

245-93 

278-27 

Bund. 


Bajna 

Si:!\raha .. 

538-95 

1,260-75 

p p 

* 

Digara 

580*69 

1)0. 


(Jhainr*,ua.. 

32 5-.15 

Do. 


Ivbiular 

210*66 

Do. 


T^.hagvviintpur 

617-92 

Do. 

Do, 


Bunaiili 

490-77 


Bhikanli .. 

414-23 

Do. 


S’iwaha 

925-64 

Do. 


Jhaiii^i Tukra 

12*47 

Do. 


Total 

14,731 *06 

* 


Barora 

419*79 



Ghat Ijahchura 

680*42 



Ghurat 

887*76 


' 

Ka^Tinoh .. 

170-10 


Mau ..^ 

Khcri .. ■ 

315-78 


Khisni bnzurg 

1,077'61 


Magarwara 

660-60 



Bora BJmtpura 

1,060*98 



Ganupnr .. 

469 * 44 



Ma .arpur .. 

802*74 



Total 

6,565-22 



' Barmain 

283-63 


Garautha .. ^ 

j 

1 Bhabuoh (including 

1.258-18 


1 Madhopura, Itaura 

and Banapura). 



i 







continued J. 


xlvi 


Jhanei District 


Bange. 


GOVERNMENT FORESTS—(conU^twed). 


Pargana, 

Name of village. 

Area. 

DeGcription, 

f 

Gurha 


877-55 



Imlauta 


485*38 


Garautha— J 

Kharwanch 


230*26 


('coiicld.J, i 

Ram ora 

,. 

673*36 


1 

Tharro 

• • 

435*68 


1 

Moti Katra 

0 • 

2,268*93 



Total 

0 • 

6,612*97 


, 

Amkhera .. 


51*48 



Ataria 

, , 

12*68 



Aupara 

, . 

10*18 



Baghaunian 


18*50 



Bakwan 


14*65 



Bamrauli ,. 


14*02 



Barchta 


31*17 



Baral 


14*70 



Barthari .. 

* , 

14*94 



Bliarosa 


7*67 



Bha ratpura 

, , 

288*44 



Bewal 


16*00 



Dhamna ,. 


8*98 



Ghusgawan 


24*96 



Imlia 

, , 

13*98 



Jaunra 


13*22 



Kargawan.. 


31*15 



Karkos 


14*25 



Khilli 

^ , 

10*98 



Khiria Ghat 


11*82 



Khiria Nand 


^ 28*49 



Kumhrar .. 


89*74 


Moth .. ( 

Lidhari 


17*25 



Ludhiai 


23*84 



Mahcwa 

, , 

58*87 



Mirauna .. 


8*14 



Moth 


22*46 



Musauli 


23*32 



Naud khas 


9*58 



Nand pahari 


7*73 



Nari 

. , 

7*02 



Nibi 


10*72 



Nimonia .. 


16*60 



Pahargaon 

, , 

29*47 



Bhaunra Eraohh 


18*01 



Bhaunra ghat 

, , 

15*57 



Bijta 


24*80 



Barauli 


10*60 



Chelra ,. 


27*43 



Chhirauna 


8*85 



Chirgaon ,, 

, ,• 

28*86 



Dabra 

• • 

8*92 



Dabri 


62*49 



Dedar 

• • 

12*14 



Deora ., 

• • 

21*61 



. Pahari 

0 • 

21*17 

i 
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Bange. 




GOVERNMENT POBB8TS— 


Pargana, 


Moth—(con- 
cluded). 


Lalitpur ., 


Bansi 


Talbehat 


Name of village. 

Area. 

Description. 

Parichha B. F. •• 

4*95 


Patharra *. 

19*10 


Patti Kamharra 

5*00 


Punohh 

6*31 


Pura Ohirgaon 

15*02 


Pura Nand 

12*39 


Ramnagar 

15*72 


Rarua 

33*60 


Roo 

12*75 


Sai 

11*88 


Baina 

15*69 


Sarai •. •• 

7*88 


Baran 

278*54 


Saurai 

9*£9 ■ 


Semri 

12*30 


Shahpur .. 

10*30 


Biya 

8*88 


Sikri 

183*31 


Bilari 

10*80 


Sojna 

15*70 


Talaur 

17*65 


Tanda 

19*25 


Total 

1,951*96 


Total Jhansi Range .. 

29,761*21 


r Kaohnoda «. 

202*00 


1 Sairwans 

134*00 


, Total 

836*00 


r Ilaraspur .. 

4,060*00 


j Pipra 

826*00 


(. Ohipai 

362*00 


Total 

5,248*00 


/ Nathi khcra .. 

1,993 


Birdha •. •. 

1,577 


Hissar •• *• 

1,330 


Banori 

207 


Piprai .. •• 

276 


Rajpur 

1,052 


\ Bijrotha .. 

914 


1 Gulainda .. 

835 


1 Lalauu 

360 


1 Jamalpur .. 

448 


1 Sarkhari 

33 


^ Mau .. •• 

80 


Total •. 

9,105 









xlviii 


Jhansi Ij{strict. 


GOVERNMENT FORESTS— 


Bang , 

Pargana. 

Name of village. 

Area, 

Description, 

I 

/ 

Earma Ecbar 

331 

Protected 







forests. 





Bhahpur 

181 

Do. 





Jhaiar 

1G8 

Do. 





Hiiiauta 

50 

Do. 





Tbaiia 

115 

Do. 



Talbcliat.— 


Ean n Kalan 

298 

Do. 



(Coil chided), / 


Kapror Khurd 

21 

Do. 





,, Kalan 

75 

Do. 





Gii.^an 

04 

Do. 





Eliadona .. 

57 

Do. 




Kajawan .. 

101 

Do. 


I 

I 


^J’aiboliat .. 

532 

Do. 


I 


Karusra 

151 

Do. 





l*a\va 

57G 

Do. 




Total 

2,720 




/ 

Dndhai 

6,320 

Forobt reservo. 

i 




ibvan ♦. 

163 






V.liarjiun .. 

1/Jll 






Miii’n.ri 

812 






Chantragliiit 

450 






Ealabebat- 

1,553 


I / 



Ecoharpura 

501 






I’atrai 

1,428 


:3 

cu 




Raaoi ; 

' 310 


•4^ 




Hi not a 

1,627 


C5 




Ibiinori Einsa 

G 3l 


M 




(Jniaria Wirau 

33 L 






I I’.ijori 

705 





Danwar 

2,377 




I 

(Jhanbaro ,. 

107 




' 

Pipraiiia .. 

229 




Ealabchat .. 


Eaiijur 

541 





Saipura khaHa 

008 





INlaiioii 

753 




h 

l\iroda 

409 






iMamda 

503 






Sukhpura .. 

153 





I 

I 

Ricbha 

175 





I 

r)eo.-;arh 

1,100 






Kuchdon .. 

G30 






Saipura 

328 

i 





Jamil nia 

111 

1 





Chandimr ., 

705 





I 

Jehazpur .. 

1G2 





I 

Gb^^uka 

105 






Amau khera 

280 






Garautha (North) 

204 





„ (South) 

499 


. 

i 

I Total 

30,134 
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GOVERNMENT IS'OR'EBT—(concluded). 

« 


.rgana. 


r 

Ban pur .. -j 


Mad a or a 


Mall roili 


"( 


Name of village. 

Area, 

Barola Dang 

2,671 

Scmra Dang 

281 

Bamori Kharail 

296 

Baron 

310 

Bar 

590 

Tori 

152 

Larvvari 

231 

Total 

4,531 

Lakhanjliir 

3,711 

Gontbra 

3,710 

Bapra 

1.186 

Bangawan (North) .. 

497 

,, (»South) .. 

G42 

Bandwa .. 

1,425 

Sol da •. «. 

2,446 

Dlianri Sagar 

5,497 

Madanpur (Wost) .. 

2 135 

Niinkhera 

264 

Bark her a 

682 

Parol 

2,596 

Patna 

l.iOO 

Madanpnr ( East; . . 

l.lSti 

Da rutal .. 

6>r) 

Amoda .. 

.522 

Blionti .. 

307 

Talgrwan 

317 

Bai'jii 

2ii4 

Hadda .. 

f 2,29 }• -■)') 

Thangana 

5' >2 

Gun;i. 

1,814 

Patna Wii o n 

339 

Jaitupur.i 

20 i 

liurrat .. 

.‘3 

Bar war .. 

724 

Pisnari (Nort’i) 


,, (SouBi) 

1 63 

Gora kala,n (llauni) 

459 

Uldhana 

321 

Sourai 

1 t 

Total . 

36,410-56 

Sarkora .. 

518 

Sonjna .. 

1,0 J6 

Total 

1,614 

Total Lalitpiir Range 

37,678*56 

GkAMD TOTAL .. , 

130,168-77 


Description. 
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A. 


Abdullah Khan, pp. 190, 197. 

Abdul Fazl, p. 195. 

Act XX of 1856, pp. 166, 168, 171. 
173. 243. 240, 260, 257. 298, 309, 
313, 322. 

Aghota Singh, Baja, p. 202. 
Agriculture, p. 37. 

Agricultural tribes, p. 156. 

AJiirs, pp. 23, 31, 90, 115. 

Akbar, pp. 193—196. 

A), pp. 45, 75. 

Alexanders of Jaria, p. 110. 

Algi jagir, p. 104. 

All Bahadur, Nawab, p. 203. 
Alienation of Land Act. }903, pp 
116, 154, 166. 

Alluvial land, pp. 3, O, 9, 10 
Anibabai, p. 178. 

An)ir Khan, vide Pindaris 
Ainjbara ghat, p. 105. 

Aiiinnia, p. 235. 

Anupgir Gosain, pp. 273, 314. 
Archipological remains, pp. 236, 
239, 244, 264, 294, 301. 

Area of the district, pp. 1, 2. 

Arjun Khiria, p. 106. 

Arjar, pp. 6, 13, 49, 50, 79, 233. 
Arjunpal, p. 189. 

Ar\u Sainaj, pp. 86, 88 
Asia, pp. 50, 81. 


B. 


Babina, pp. 6, 23, 40. 50, 62, 70, 80, 
155, 178, 234, 282. 

Babul trees, p. 24. 

Bachbre, p. 106. 

Bacrge, Lieutenant, pp. 54-55. 
Ba^hnira, pp. 166, 178, 234. 
Bahadurpur, p. 72. 

Baidaura,, pp. 80, 178. 

Bai.s Bajpnts, p. 94. 

BajMrra, p. 108. 


I Bajra, p. 44. 

Bakhar ploughs, p. 39. 

Bakshish Ali, pp. 212, 213. 

Baktar, p. 109. 

Balabchat, pp. 2, 179, 193, 218, 234, 
235. 

Balahehat pargana, pp. 21, 135, 149, 
206, 235. 

Balkhcra, p. 50. 

Balwantnagar, [>. 271. 

Bamhori, pp. 50, 63. 
Baniori'Sindwalia, p. U)6. 

Bainrana, p. 106. 

Bandargurha, p. 237. 

Bandgawan, p. 95. 

Bandron, p. 10. 

Baiigawan Kalan; ]>p. 60, 298. 
Bangra, pp. 60, 81. 

Ban I an a, j). 106 
Banias, p. IIG. 

Banks, 72. 

I^anoni, p. JOB. 

Ban])ur, pp. 47, (>2, 107, lt/8' 109, 

135, 156, 179, 185, 207, 209, 215, 
218, 219, 224, 225, 227, 237-238, 
Banpur pargana, pp. 3. 15, 10, 11, 
114, 136, 237. 

Banpur, Baja of, pp. 132, 207, 210, 
214, 216, 218, 219, 220, 221, 288. 
Bansa, the, p. 290. 

Bansi, pj). 62 80, 108, 156, 179, 

225, 237, 289. 

Bansi j)aruana, p]). 3, 63, 135, 239 
Bant pp. 5, 13, 50, 62, 80. 236, 211 
Bar, pp. 156, 196, 199, 239, 212, 
301. 

Baragaon, ])]>. 50, 80, 155, 173, 178, 
242, 282. 

Bararu, pp. 75, 103. 

B a rob on, p 106. 

Barehta, yn 81. 

Bareja, p. 106 
Barotha, p. 217. 

Barethi, p. 108, 

Bairrana, p. 107. 

Bari Amrai, p. 244. 

Barley, p. 47. 

Baro, p. 108 
Barod, p. 109 
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INDEX. 


Barocla Swauii, pp. 108-109. 

Baroni, pj). 198, 195. 

Barren land, p. 15. 

Bartala, pp. 109, 239, 301. 

Bar war, jjp. 50, 107. 

B'arwar Saji^ar, pp. 13, 33, 37, 19, 

53, 58, 01, 79, 8J, 85, 155, 150, 
108, 173, 175, 178, 185, 219, 
224, 226, 243—240. 

Bassi, pp. 79, 82. 

Basoi’R, i)p. 86, 90. 

BasBcin, Treaty of p. 203. 

Baiota trcaiies, pp. 107, 118, 207, 
237, 285. 

BellaKis, Miijor (1.. [>. l<j. 

Benda Snrwai, p. 81. 

Beina, i>p. 109, 118. 

Bciwa. canal, ]){). 10, 51, 54—5(). 
Bciwu river, i>p. 1, 2, 1, 9—11. 

.nil ad on a, p. 182. 

Blia^^ni Baiijara, ]>. 98 
aljo, p. 109. 

Bha^rwantpura, p. 23. 

Btiailoni Snha, jip. 107, 237. 
Hliander, 12, 01, 85, 94, 131. 173, 
1.75, 191, 198, 200. 

TUiandcr pargaiia, pp. 91, 134— 137, 
193, 195, 200, 224, 273. 

Bhant^iK, p. 8(). 

IJlianrcr, ji. 193. 

Bharal Sah, pp. 190, 199, 239, 242, 
247, 256, 320. 

Bliarti Cliand, Baja, p. 192 
BliaRiicli, pp. I, 13, 21, 50, 78, 81 
240. 

Bliawanjial, 8uba 8abil), i>. 107. 
Bbesra, p 109. 

• Blioja, Kaja, pp. 1B2, 184, 252, 31 1. 
Blionti Narlial, ]>. 100. 

Bbuniiawal, ]ip. 128, 210. 

Bibta, ]). 60. 

Hijaif^arli, pp. 49, 50. 

Bijaiparh par^ana, pp. B'.2. 18,.) 

Bijaipura, pp. 13;, 157. 

Bijawar rockR, X). 4. 

Bijf’UiiJi rents, }). 123. 

Bijoli, pp. 79, 240. 

Bijori, X’- 109. 

Bijt)nr, x^- 
Bijri, i^p. 25, 285. 

Bijrollia, p]n 79, 247. 
Bilahri-Tvbarki, p. 60. 

Bilata, pp. 239, 301. 

Bilora, p. 23 
Binaika Toraii, p. 109. 

Bir, pp. 98, 99. 

Birbhadr, p. 187. 


Birdba, pp 80, 150, 179, 247. 

Bird, p. 29. 

Bir Sijigli Deo, Baja, pp. 58, 195— 
197, 249, 257 
Black soil tracts, XT- 
38, 48, 52. 

Blake, Captain, x>. HI* 

Blindness, x>. 30. 

Boundaries of the district, p. 1. 
Brahmans, px). 80, 89, 115. 

Bricks, X)- 28. 

Bridges, pp. 10, 11, 82. 

Buddhists. x>- 30. 

Budni-Narhat, pp. 106, 185, 3ul. 
Buffaloes, x^- 81. 

Biiildim; nialtrials, X'*- 28. 
Buiidelkband legion, px^. 131. 20-“). 
Bundelas, pp. 92, 187—207. 
Bungalows, p. 80. 

c. 

Camels, x^ 31. 

Canals. x>P- ^>4—58. 

Cuntonnienls, x>* 3^0. 

Carxiets, p. 75. 

Carts, x^- 82 
Castes, px>. 88—97. 

Cattle, p]) 30—32. 

Cattle censuB, y-. 31. 

Cattle disease, x^ 82. 

Census, yip. 83—86. 

Cesses, x^- 155. ; 

(diabat, p. 53. 

Cliaicli river, x>P- 8, 12, 259. 
Cliakari temirc, p. 287. 

Chakar[)iir, p. 220. 

Cdialisa famine, p. 60. 

(diamars, pp. 86, 89. 

Clianipat. Bai, p. 199. 

Cluiinrmia, jip. 23, 170, 171, 
Cbandels, pP- 18, 94, 182—188. 

Ch and era, p. 108. 

Clnmderi, pj^. 30, 88, 95, 107-108, 
118, 131, 1.32, 133, 135, IBG, 

191, 193, 191, 199, '300, 205, 206, 
209, 210, 214, 220, 223—227, 

21'2, '283. 

Chandpur, pp. 25, 185, 247. 
Clianrro, p. 109. 

Chatra, p. 108. 

Chankidars, p. 95. 

Chauka, p. 109. 

Chauki Dhan Bingb. x^- 22*2 
Cbaunsa, p. 109. 

(Ibrmragarh, pp. 197, 108. 

Cbena, pp. 38, 41, 42. 

Cbolra, x^- ^^8. 

Chbax^rat, p. 80. 




INDEX. 


Ill 


Chbatarsal, Kaja, ]>i). 199, 208, 253, 
257. 

Chhitara, p. 80. 

Chhurara, pp. 50, 178. 

Ol^ichit’o, p. 179. 

Cliira-Konrar, p. 109. 

CJor^^^aoii, pp. 70, 79, 80, J3i, 135, 
130, 154, 107, 172, 174, 177, 247, 
248, 311, 312. 

Chirk an a, p. 00. 

Cholera, pj). 34, 35. 

Christ ianily, p. 87. 

Chunari eloll), p. 75. 

Chnrches, p]i. 87 , 88 , 289. 

Civil courts, p. 130. 

Clerk, Major, p. 137. 

Climate p. 32. 

Coinage, p. 70, 200. 

CoKln, Mr., pp. 143, 144. 
Cominiinical ions, ]ip. 78—80 
Condition of the people, ]>. 127. 
Copper, p. 20. 

Corbett, Cajitain, j). l41. 

Cotton, p 43. 

Crime, ])p. 155—100. 

Criminal eoiirts, ]), 130. 

Criminal tribes, p. 97. 

Cultivatod area, p]^ 30, 40. 
Cultivating term res, p. 110, 
Cnlfivatir-n, p. 37. 

Cnlfnra.ble land, pp 15, 40. 

1 ), 

Dabgars, p. 299. 

Dacoities, pp. 155—100. 

Dagdagi, p. 107. 

Daklincsar, j)p. 50, 80. 

Dalchipur eonglomerale, p. 3. 

Daler Khan, ]i. 198. 

Dang, PJ). cS, 9, 18, 122. 

Dangjiia, p. 23. 

Dangarwaha, p. 17. 

Dangis^ p. 96. 

Daniell, Mr. 0. ,1., pp. 120, 137, 138, 
139. 

Dasrara, p. 237- 
Tlatia, pp. 80, 108. 235 
D<nilatpur, pp. 183, 299. 

Davidson, Colonel Tames, p 141 
Davidson, Major, p, 137. 

Debi Singb, Kaja, pp. 90, 100, 197 
D('khabhali, p. 122. 

Delwara, pp. 79, 100. 248. 

Denpnra, p. 106. 

Density of population, pp. 83, 84. 
Deogarh, pp. 10, 80, 88, 179 182, 
183, 24B. 


Deon, p. 160. 

Dhajya cultivation, pp. 18, 43, 95. 

Dhamkar, p. 281. 

Dhamna, pp. 80, 2ol,. 

Dhamnaur, pp. 103, 282. 

Dhamom, pp. 105, 191, 192, 194, 195, 
196, 198, 206. 

Dhara rents, pp. 23, 124. 

Dharbandi rents, p. 123. 

Dhasan ri^er, pp. 4, 11. 

Dhauri Sagar, pp. 13, 251. 

Dhawa, p. 60. 

Dbawara, p. 25. 

Dhikanli, pp. 23, 50. 

Dhobatdeheri, ]). 109 
Dliojari, j). 109. 

Dboiirra, p]). 25, 79, 234, 251. 
Dliukwan, pp 11, 21, 50, 81, Kw, 
177, 281. 

Dlnindora Kajpuls, pp. 92, 187. 
Dluinderi, p. 12. 

Dbnrmangad Ringh, p]). lOB. 250, 
207. 

J)|turkurn, pp 103, 104. 282. 
Diabn.se, ]). 4 
Digar.a, p. 23 
Dikbit Rajputs, p. 94. 

Diseases, pp. 35, 30. 

Dispensaries, p. 177. 

District Board, p. 172 
District staff, p. 130. 

Dolerite, p. 1. 

Dongaria, p. 100 
DoTigra, pp. 5. 02. 107 109, 252. 
D-ngra Kalan, pp. 5. 104. 107, 177. 
Donkeys, p. 32. 

Dorna, p. 100. 

Double cropping, p. 41. 

Drainage, p. 12. 

Dudbai 50. r'5. 101. 107. 252. 

253, 254 
Dugara, p. 50 
Diin>nt soil, p. 0 
TOnmrai. nn. 03. 103, 1( 0 ^82 
Du rag Rinrrb. Bain, p. 203 
Durian Ringb, p 204. 

Dwellings, pp. 8-1. 85 

E. • 

Kdneation, pp. 173—176. 
Embankments, pp. 17, 48 
Emigration, pp. 63, 85, 86 
Encumbered Estates Act. 1882, pp- 
144_146. 

Encumbered Estates Act, 1903, pp. 
129, 152, 153. 
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Erachii, pp. 45, 7^3, 75, 76, 80, 
94. 155, 174, 177, 191, 193, 195, 
198, 200, ‘20G, 207, 254—256. 
Eracbbi bigba, pp. 70, 138, 147. 
Eran, pp. 179, 1,80. 


Ero, p. 5. 

ErBkiiis, Major, p. 136. 
Establisbcd ciiUivaiioD, p. 151. 
J^^vans, Mr. FI. F., ]> 145. 
Excise, i)p. 1<‘)1—161- 
Plxports, p. 73. 


h\ 


Fairs, pp. 76, 77. 

P'allow land, pp. I2(j, 127. 
pkimincs, l)p. 60—67. 

Fencin^.^, p. 37. 
l\‘rries, pp- IF * 

Fever, pj). 34, 35. 

J7il()se, Colonel Ji'ttn Tbipiiste. ]>p. 

105, 107, 117, 118, 201, 205. 2.51, 

262, 267, 297, 318. 

Pbs(*-al Hisi(»r\, y)}). 135—152. 
bbsb, p. 30. 

Fluctuating^ assessments, p|'. !■»' 

152. 

Fodder, pp. 32, 65. 

P\)(.d of ibc yicople, pp 128, 129 
Forests, pp. 4, 18—22. 65, 67 
Formation of tbe disiriet. p 131 
Forts, pp. 85, 178, 233, o«i5, 238 -02. 

294, 299. 

F<-ris, p 33, 67 

( : 

Gadarias, pp. 86, 90. 

Ciadiaiia, y)!). 77, 1.08. 

(laclanpur, j). 106. 

Gabroni p. 103. 

Ct airaba, p. 60. 

Gajasliabi rny)ees, jiji. 71, i-'*, 117. 
Gaiif^adbar Kiio, pyn 202, 203., 
Gan^adbar Eao, Kaja, jn 131. 
Gangchari, }). 109. 

Ganupurs, p. 21. 

(tarantba, yiyi. 33, (>3, 77. 80, 81, 
155, 173, 174, 177, 222, 256. 
Garautlia tahsil, pp. 3, 4, 12, 15, 19, 
10, 41, 42, 43, 44, 46, 66, 76, 77, 
80, 90, 110, 117, 119, 131, i35, 
137, 173, 256—261. 

Garanli nuinfi, p. 107. 

Garbia, p. 60. 

Garbinan, pp. 6, 57, 58. 79 81. 131, 
262. 

Garrison, p. 130. 


Garwai, i)p. 17 7, 214, 262. 

Gaura, p. 8U. 
uauraii, p. 25. 

Gaur liajputis, p. 93. 
eieolugv, 3, 4, o b. 

Geora Guudbera, p. 262. 

Gbar, py). 4, 8, li, 103, 257. 
Gbatiari, y>. 160. 

Gbi, pp. 31, 90. 

GboBiB, y). 115. 

Gbugliua, p. 80. 

Gburat, pyn 50, 283. 

Gbusgaun, p. 54. 

Gridwabo, y). 107. 

Giltora, y). 109. 

Girar, y)i>. 107, 177, 263. 

Gitti, y>. 25. 

Gneiss, j). 4, 

Goa^ls, p. 32. 

Gobind llundcla, Gobii.d llao, 

j). 199. 

(Jolakol, i>. 197. 

I Gonds, p]>. 95, 9(i, L81, l83, 233, 237, 
26)3, 26>6), 287, 299. 

Gonibra, y). 95. 

Gora, j). 109. 

(iordon, Cay)tain, ];). 141. 

Gordon, Captain, A. C., i)p. 212— 

! 216. 

Gordon, Captain F. D., pp. 120, 

y36_138, 208, 209, 210, 211, 276. 
G os a ins, pj). 206, 207. 

' Grass, pp. 22, 23. 

Grazing, y^]).,.23, 67. 127. 

Groves, y>. 24. 

Gndawal, y). 109. 

Ciugarwara, pp. 183, 237, 299, 300. 
Gujars, py). 90, 91, 115, 180 
Ouna, y^p. 50, 80, 104, 106. 

Gnpta inscriptions, y)p. 243, 259 
Gnrha, p. 184. 

Gurha Kbiria, py). 107, 299. 
tlursarai, pp. 76, 80, 81. 84. 85. 94, 
117, 155, 174, 176, 263—266. 
Gursnri. T?.ao of. py). 100—102, 164, 
177, 200, 264, 265 

Gwalior contingent, pn 131—134. 
205, 207. 


Habitatluu.s y)p. 84 , 86. 

Hadda, pp. 26, 28, 299. 
Haibatyuira, pp. 4, 13, 60, 183, 26i 
Hail, p. 67. 

Haig ana rents, p. 123- 
Hamlets, p. 37. 

Har, p. 151. 

Haraspnr, pp. 197, 239, 252, 266.* 
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Harcliat festival, p. 45. 

Hardari, pp. ‘25, iOl), 25'2. 

Harris, Captain, p. 141. 

HiirvcslB, pp. 11, 42. 

PlaBhlbbuiyii .logiis, pp_ l.ti, ^4< 
Huy, conij>resscd, p. 6‘- 

Heights, p. 4. 

Hemp drugs, p. Ibd. 
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